


Compacts upset another market: 
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Jack Snead’s buying spree has 

made Consolidated Freightways 
the biggest truck line. Now he has 
to control it. (Transportation) 
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TOMORROW’S “DREAM” IS OUR JOB TODAY 


[here's more to the car of tomorrow than just futuristic styling! tions have helped increase performance and reduce beat 


\utomotive engineers are working constantly to perfect com- failure to a minimum. If your product is one which 

pletely new power plants—like turbine engines—to achieve yet advanced bearings today plus realistic planning for the future, 
unheard of performance and economy! And they demand bear- call Bower. There’s a complete line of tapered, straight, or journal 
ings that are as advanced as their thinking. This is no new roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 


challenge to Bower engineers. Their many original contribu- Bower Roller Bearing Division, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


tapered DIVISION OF 
optindrical FEDERAL-MOGUL-E 


journal , 
ROLLER BEARINGS BEARINGS, IN¢ 


ROUND. THE-CLOCK DEPENDABILITY is one reason wh LEADING HEAVY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURER e Bower REDUCE BEARIN 
the petroleum industry specifies Bower roller bearing roller bearings—for long, efficient life under punishing load and cylindrical rolle 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953.55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 1333) 155.0) 151.6 1505, 149.5" 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons)... .. 2.6... cece cece eee ee eter ee eee eeeeees 2,032 2,604 2,102 1,726r 1,775 
I, vc ccsnccccgessecccccoccereseces sense eee reeseeeeeees 125,553 125,186 142,091 142,359r 117,186 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in | ee $52,412 $86,365 $90,320 $83,519 $87,703 
Electric power (millions of SRE, RE ee ae 10,819 13,023 13,139 13,572 13,134 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............... ee eee. 6,536 7,032 6,771 6,815 6,781 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).......... cece eee eee eee eens 1,455 1,422 1,383 1,404r 1,402 
Paperboard (tons) ......6.-. eee e reece eee teen ete e teen eee eeneees 247,488 295,007 312,547 310,595 289,565 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 65 62 60 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).............. et teeeeees 47 49 46 46 47 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 122 151 138 139 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............eeeeeeee eens i 198 314 327 299 274 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.5 92.6 93.1 92.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cece cece eee e eee 90.5 81.9 76.9 77.3 77.1 
ey Gee COO OE COUNOY, WEL). . caccccvcccivecccecesescceceseoceee 19.8¢ 19.3¢ 20.2¢ 21.1¢ 21.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc cece cece eeeee 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.8 186.8 
Serap stool composite (Iron Age, Ton).......ccecccccccccccccccreccecs $36.10 $37.50 $33.17 $32.50 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)..........- cece eee eeeees 32.394¢ 31.555¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 0... 2. . ee eee eee ee ee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... 22.84¢ 25.01¢ 25.02¢ 24.36¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $1.99 $2.07 $1.98 $1.96 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 34.60¢ 32.16¢ 32.20¢ 32.20¢ 
i ee. sos. . gheaeeteee Sige te eet WECORocherecias hae $1.96 $1.81 $1.74 $1.70 $1.67 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............0045. 31.64 57.09 54.68 55.79 56.91 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 5.03% 5.29% 5.28% 5.25% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 3% % 444% 4%4,% 4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................000- 60,240 58,936 58,268r 58,203 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... 102,287 103,048 102,718r 102,905 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... t 32,793 31,910 32,094 32,091 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tT 31,095 25,915 25,774 25,752 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....................0ceeeeeees 26,424 27,650 27,199 27,338 27,427 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK i: ae e-em 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)....................-0000. I Sats et $34.2 $45.7 $51.2 $52.2 
installment credit outstanding (in billions).................2.--000- as $25.2 $34.8 $39.6 $40.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. ere $10.6 $12.1 $12.8 $13.0 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............... _. ae $21.4 $24.5 $25.1 $25.0 
ee ee alee ches kek ee atnedscees set ebdas _ ee $1,290 $1,479 $1,751 $1,823 
RE IE ES a $902 $1,221 $1,375 $1,257 
Preliminary, week ended June 4, 1960, r Revised. 
++ Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF PENSION PLANNING 


Protection for the retired is a major concern of U.S. business. 
The problem is how to invest today’s contributions to produce the 
best results in the future. Our continuous research on this 
problem shows that balance and selection in the investment 
program is the solution. By helping to set up and manage hundreds 
of pension trusts, large and small, our Pension Trust Division 





has earned a leading position in this field. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 4 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BAN 





Expressway without 


a traffic jam 



































ASSOCIATION OF 





It’s 218,000 miles long and 
it didn’t cost you a cent in 
taxes. With only two sets of track, 
a railroad expressway can handle 





the traffic of twenty four-lane high- 
ways built with public funds. 


Truck trailers in ever-increasing 
numbers are deserting crowded 
highways for this steel expressway. 
More and more, standardized vans 
and containers interchangeable 
with other forms of transport are 
riding the rails “piggyback”... bring- 
ing you the things you need, the 
things you buy. 


Piggyback is a spectacularly suc- 
cessful example of the forward 
thinking on the railroads today. 
This is railroad progress that bene- 
fits everyone — for we'll need rail- 
roads more than ever in the boom 
years ahead. 


That’s why an enlightened public 
policy, giving railroads equal op- 
portunity with competing forms 
of transportation, is in everyone’s 
interest. America’s railroads — the 
lifeline of the nation — are the main 
line to your future. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Quality Control 


Dear Sir: 

Perhaps manufacturers would 
be more concerned about quality 
control [BW—May21’60p187] if 
they were forced to use their own 
products under the same conditions 
the consumer encounters—includ- 
ing indifferent “service.” 

ALLAN Boz 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“A Time to Speak...” 


Dear Sir: 

Re: More Voices Raised at An- 
nual Meetings ,[BW—May28’60,p 
165]. 

I went to the annual meeting 

*Cause I knew they’d feed me 

well. 

I got to my feet 

And turned on the heat, 

Oh, boy, did I give-em-ell! 

Publicity seekers are making a 
mockery of stockholders meetings. 
Fairbanks-Whitney has the right 
idea—five minutes to a speaker is 
more democratic than allowing a 
few to rant and rave for hours to 
the discomfort and disgust of the 
majority. 

Letters to the officers (or even to 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion) will usually take care of the 
serious and legitimate questions a 
stockholder has. But even five 
minutes of well-chosen words on a 
significant subject can light a fire 
under a recalcitrant board. 

Rotating annual meetings in the 
principal operating centers of a 
large company is a good idea, when 
legally possible. The directors could 
become acquainted with the plants; 
and the community, as well as the 
regional stockholders, could at least 
get a look at the officers and di- 
rectors, which in itself is often a 
harmonizing influence. 

RICHARD BLOUGH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


It’s About Time! 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Customers’ Squawks 
Get an Ear [BW—May21’60,p187] 
gives me one thought, “It’s about 
time!” 

As far back as 1937, there’s been 
room for more quality. I well re- 
member a remark from the service- 
man of one of Detroit’s “hot ones” 
regarding a rusting bumper on a 
1938 model at the tender age of 
six weeks. His remark, “Put grease 
on it” left me cold—so cold I have 
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Make Professional’ 
for Offset Duplication 
On Your Own Office 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 
and economy of the 





Masiwow 


Insist on Gevacopy 
... by Gevaert 


eceeeoeeeceesesnes  OewTT.TT.ThL Tt PT Te eR OC CCC Ce LEE OO® 


» PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevent Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(0 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, ' ‘The Gevacopy Alunénum Offset Plate.” 


[) Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs. 
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not only ceased being a customer, 
but have no doubt told others. 
Rather interesting, too, that when 
stories are retold they are seldom 
reduced. I wonder if Detroit is 
aware of this—some of the Euro- 
peans are.... 

WILLIAM D. FENTRESs 
WYOMING, OHIO 


Color Film 


Dear Sir: 

Your story [BW—May28’60,p 
70] covered our owner meetings 
thoroughly and we have already 
had surprising response from [Pol- 
aroid] dealers and owners inquiring 
about future meetings. May we 
mention one point which may be 
misleading . . . your phrase “color 
camera” more correctly should be 
“color film.” Our color work is on a 
film, not a camera, and we expect 
the film to be useful in millions 
of existing Polaroid Land Cameras. 

When our president, Dr. Lanu, 
made his demonstration of the 
color process at our stockholders’ 
meetings this spring he took pic- 
tures in our current model 800 
camera. He said at that time 
5 The precise speed of the 
color film has not been selected 
finally, but it will be within a range 
appropriate for use in standard, ex- 
isting Polaroid Land Cameras.” 

Could you clarify this point edi- 
torially so that no present or pros- 
pective owner need be apprehensive 
about color obsolescence? 

ROBERT C. CASSELMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
POLAROID CORP. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


500 Cycles 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading the article TV 
Set With Inside Difference |BW— 
May28’60,p109]. 

I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that tests to date have proved 
that the battery powering the set 
is capable of more than 500 com- 
plete charge-discharge cycles. The 
article gave a figure of 50, which 
I assume was a typographical error. 

The lightweight, maintenance- 
free battery is a Yardney Silcad 
(silver-cadmium) unit, manufac- 
tured by Yardney Electric Corp.... 

PAULETTE S. BARRETT 
YARDNEY ELECTRIC CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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How long does it take him to replace one lamp? 











TWENTY MINUTES! That’s the average time it takes to replace one lamp. First the phone call for maintenance, then the requisition, lamp, 
ladder, hike to the site, lamp replacement, the walk back, disposal of old lamp, put ladder away. And work interruptions among other 
employees, caused by one-at-a-time lamp replacements are an expensive item not included. 


This General Electric Plan can save you 
26 hours labor on every 100 lamps you use! 


It takes a man about 33 hours to replace 100 lamps if he 
does it one-at-a-time . . . and less than 7 hours if he does 
it with this modern General Electric Plan for group 
relamping. That’s a cut-and-dried savings of 26 hours for 
every 100 lamps you use. Twenty six times the hourly cost 
of your maintenance man! 

But there’s more! With this plan you also get up to 
25% more light, 75% fewer work interruptions, 75% 
fewer buying and stocking headaches . . . and a better 
looking lighting system. 

Records prove this simple plan works best with General 
Electric Lamps. Why? Because they have a more uniform 
lamp life. They last most customers well over 2 years... 
with fewer early burnouts. What’s more, the plan has a 
built-in reminder that eliminates record-keeping—tells you 
when it’s time to begin another cycle. Right now is the 
best time for you to suggest this money-saving system 
to your company. 

Send coupon for full information on General Electric’s 


simplified Group Relamping Plan. It’s free, no obligation. 
When you get it, see for yourself just how much you can 
save—in good hard cash for your company. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-022 

Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

| want to cut my lighting maintenance costs to the bone! 
Send me more information on General Electric's Group 
Relamping Plan right away! 
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“Mein Herr, jawohl, durch... “El préximo ano s 
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7200 idea-exchangers in 
Each of ITT’s 101 plants and laboratories (a total of 136,000 em- 
ployes) is, by the nature of ITT’s farflung organization, a meeting 
place for the scientific minds of the world. Ideas pour in, rub shoul- 
ders, take off, result in: a fully automated post office in Providence, 
R.I....a multiplier tube that detected water vapor on Venus.. ae > 












“Thank you, gentlemen. 
Your experience in 
your countries has been 
of infinite value to us. 
"Sil vous ape se In a few years, I think fully 
” automated post offices are going 
me Lp log = Op ME Pies to be as American as apple TI.” 





1| 24 countries work for ITT. 


. Satellite system that could make worldwide TV a matter of a few 
years. As a signal can be bounced from one planet to another, 

- SO can an idea grow in bouncing from one mind to 

, another. International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS / ELECTRON TUBES / DATA PROCESSING / AUTOMATION SYSTEMS / SYSTEM MANAGEMENT / COMPLETE FIELD SERVICES 
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KENNECOTT’S NEW $30-MILLION COPPER REFINERY 
DEMONSTRATES KELLOGG’S ECONOMIC APPROACH TO 
PLANT ENGINEERING, PROCUREMENT, CONSTRUCTION 


Kennecott’s new plant in Anne Arundel Many design and engineering innova- 
County, Maryland, is the newest and most tions resulted from this relationship. 
modern electrolytic copper refinery in the Among them were various ways to facili- 
United States. A model of efficient and tate materials handling and expedite prod- 
economical execution, it is the result of uct flow. These included: a specially de- 
close teamwork between Kennecott Refin- signed automatic anode take-off machine; 
ing Corporation and The M. W. Kellogg straddle trucks for moving cathodes; and 
Company—to whom Kennecott assigned semi-automatic bundling for copper billets. 
over-all responsibility for engineering, pro- Plant construction also was speeded by 
curement, and construction. Kellogg, and erection costs cut, by produc- 

This $30-million project demonstrates tion-line pouring—right in the plant—of 
how large and complex plants can be de- 1,000 huge concrete cells, and by training 
signed and built for the optimum predeter- workers on the spot to fabricate over 
mined investment when all phases of the 95,000 feet of plastic pipe at the plant site. 
job are integrated into one unified opera- The complete story of Kellogg’s engi- 
tion by a single contractor. The method neering-procurement-construction assign- 
and the results are typical of the way ment for Kennecott is available to you in 
Kellogg has worked with leading oil refin- a 12-page folder. You are also invited to 
ers, chemical companies and ore benefici- send for Kellogg’s brochure—‘“‘Planning 
ating firms. the New Plant for Profits’. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 


Below is the new electrolytic copper refinery of Kennecott Refining Corporation (a subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation) in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. Engineered and built by The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany, this plant is expected to have a monthly capacity of 16,500 tons of 99.95% purity copper by mid-July. 























Johnny Unitas demonstrates newest H&W 


EXPANDA- 


THE GREAT NEW NAME IN 
EXTENSIBLE KRAFT 


EXPANDA-KRAFT DEFIES SHOCK! The bullet passes of Johnny Unitas, all-pro 
quarterback of the Baltimore Colts, have the terrific impact to rip through regular 
kraft (below), yet, thrown at the same speed, they bounce off Expanda-Kraft 
(bottom). Each target is four plies of 50-lb. stock. Expanda-Kraft is made by a 
new roll-crepe process and has toughness, rigidity and moisture resistance to suit 
a wide variety of end uses. Expanda-Kraft may be just what you need for tougher 
wrappers, multiwall bags, laminations, linings, backing or protective packaging. 

















Expanda-Kraft is the winner in im- 
pact test against regular kraft. Bags 
of each type were filled with sand, 
suspended on long ropes, sent hur- 
tling toward each other. Regular 
kraft bag, caught by the high-speed 
camera as it burst, had same ply 
construction as Expanda-Kraft bag. 
In standard drop tests, bags made 
of Expanda-Kraft have proved their 
superior strength, time after time. 


THINK ABOUT EXPANDA-KRAFT 


N high-strength packaging paper 


‘KRAFT 





EXPANDA-KRAFT REDUCES 


BREAKAGE It has two-way stretch, 
soaks up shocks that would break or- 
dinary kraft of equal basis weight. 


EXPANDA-KRAFT WITHSTANDS 
MOISTURE Weathering and high 
humidity have little effect on Expanda- 
Kraft! It retains its toughness and 
firmness. 


EXPANDA-KRAFT PRINTS 
SHARP its attractiveness will en- 
hance the sales appeal of your prod- 
uct. Expanda-Kraft White is unusually 


Dept. F, Chester, Pa. 


[] for the following application:__ 





[| for multiwall bags: Product to be bagged__ 






bright, takes fine printing beautifully, 
as do the Semi-bleached and Natural 
shades. 


MULTIWALL BAGS MADE OF 
EXPANDA-KRAFT FILL FAST 
They meet required porosity stand- 
ards, yet are rigid enough to stand up 
to high speeds on the filling line. 


BAGS OF EXPANDA-KRAFT 
STACK SECURELY They have a 


coefficient of friction higher than regu- 
lar kraft bags, stack with less risk of 
slippage, stay in place while in transit. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY oivision oF 
eee } SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Please send information about Expanda-Kraft extensible paper... 





for a variety of kraft paper — ee at Re sone 
uses where resilient strength, at Title =i 
moisture resistance Address aes sit ket PP oe 
and outstanding appearance City 2 ,  — 


ee | 


are important SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCT IN H&W EXPANDA-KRAFT 
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“Home Office” service near to every wl 


Chances are, you will never have the occasion to call one of These ten Hartford Departmental Offices which serve as “home elimi: 
these numbers. Yet, they play an extremely important role in offices” in their geographic areas are your guarantee of prompt get a 
Hartford's service to you through its 34,000 agents. attention. They supervise and supplement the activities of -_ 
Should trouble occur in one of the far-flung outposts of your Hartford’s network of 227 service offices and thousands of Agen 
business operation—fire, theft, an accident to your representa- local agencies. When special problems arise, you can count the \ 
tive traveling his rounds— you'll want help, fast! on special help. The nearness of “home office” to service office him ° 


Hart 





HARTFORD 
CHapel 9- 
6451 


CHICAGO 
SUperior 7- 
0444 
& 
WAbash 2- 
5445 


NEW YORK 
CITY 
WOrth 4- 
2700 








y Where —yours with the HARTFORD 


eliminates time-consuming, cross-country referral. Result: you 
get action fast. 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


For particulars on Hartford Group services, call your Hartford 
Agent or insurance broker. Your Hartford Agent is listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Hartford Insurance”. Or look for 





} on . a , & “ ‘ . : a HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
him wherever you see the Stag trademark displayed. EO ere ae 
ANCE COMPANY CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 

JERSEY. HARTFORD I CONN THE « ILL MBIAN NATIONAL LIft 

INSL RANCE COMPANY, BOSTON MAS NEW YORK UNDER 

. ° e » WRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38. N.Y Twi 
Hartford... A trusted name in insurance for 150 years CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 


Hartford Fire Insura Compa 
1810 1960 











A COORDINATED ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IS THE KEY TO IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITS 


Westinghouse is ready now to help you plan economical steps to automatic production ... 
.o achieve your goals without over- or under-automating. 

For many manufacturers, Westinghouse Progressive Automation has already proved a 
completely practical method of gaining improved product quality through step-by-step 
control of operations . . . a long-term plan with minimum capital cost for each step. 


Now... automation step by step: Step-by-step auto- 
mation can start with the modern Westinghouse 
controls, motors and drives at work in plants today. 
Each of these components was developed to achieve 
an immediate production objective . . . to control a 
single machine, a conveyor line or an entire installa- 
tion. With this plan you then add other Westing- 
house coordinating controls, all of which are com- 
patible with those previously installed. 


Benefits of long-term planning with minimum invest- 
ment: First, you are meeting current production 


needs . . . improving productivity and/or raising 
product quality. Second, you are building a coordi- 
nated system ... always ready for the next step in 
your long-range plan for automation. Your goal may 
eventually be overall production coordination under 
one master device . . . the Westinghouse industrial 
control computer. 


Westinghouse—your one source for computers, 
controls and subsystems, and all equipment such as 
transformers, switchgear, motors, gearing and drives 
—will assume complete system responsibility. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 


WESTINGHOHSE PANERAI 
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j > Examples of Progressive Automation at work: 

; i i : i i i In the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse PRODAC* (pro- 
ia grammed digital automatic control) have improved product quality and mill 
efficiency. This system has made possible automatic control of rolling mill func- 
tions, as well as monitoring all phases of the product and process by data accumu- 
lation systems. 

Westinghouse industrial control computers are now being integrated with 
PRODAC to transform rolling mill equipment into a completely automatic unit. 
Three such systems are on order and underway. 

In the paper industry, PULSETTER’*, an automatic digital control system, makes 
possible new standards of accuracy and product quality in paper production. 

In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* which 
Bae. experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency. 
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Let us know your objectives. Westinghouse is prepared to work out a long-range 
plan of progressive automation to provide your plant with the controls and other 
;e f devices necessary to improve production. We are prepared to recommend, furnish, 
install . . . and maintain . . . all equipment to fulfill that plan. Call your local 


Westinghouse representative for complete information on Progressive Automation. 
*Trade- Marks 
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Westinghouse Progressive Automation can help you Power-Up for Profit . . . Electrically 


J-96139 





you CAN BE SURE...1F «Westinghouse 


TUNE IN WESTINGHOUSE-CBS TY RADIO COVERAGE, PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS, JULY 10.29 














KEEP YOU IN THE SWIM—The attrac- 
tive swimming pool at the exclusive Palm 
Beach Towers in Florida is among the 
many kept invitingly colorful through the 
use of long-lasting swimming pool paitrits 
based on Parlon®, Hercules chlorinated 
natural rubber. An indication of the grow- 
ing popularit, of swimming pools is found 
in the fact that from 1948 to date private 
pools have grown in number from 2,500 
to more than 170.000. In 1960 alone. 
5,000 contractors. builders and distributors 
will install more than 65.000 new pools. 
The Parlon-based paint for the Palm Beach 
Towers is a product of John W. Masury 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore. Paint contractor 
for Beach Towers was Henry V. Johnston. 
Inc., of Lake W orth. 





NEW BROOMS SWEEP CLEAN— Milwaukee Dust- IMPROVE FLAVOR—HVP®. Hercules hydrolyzed vegetable protein, an 


less Brush Company’s new “Speed Sweep” factory new HVP-Century are enhancing the natural flavor of man\ products such as 
brushes, with bristles made of Pro-fax® polypropyl- these beef pies. In soups and gravies, sauces and frozen dishes, the complete 
ene monofilaments, sweep cleaner, faster, and better; line of HVP and other Hercules ingredients for food are finding ever-increas- 
resistant to oils, greases, alkalis and acids, they last ing usage. These include Vicrum® vital wheat gluten, wheat starches, and 
longer than other brushes under hard use. monosodium glutamate. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, W ilmington 99, Delaware 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 














BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JUNE 11, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Maybe it’s up to the consumer, single handed, to shake business out of 
its apathy. Or maybe easier money will come to the rescue—spurring indus- 
try into more energetic investment programs. 


Business spending on plant and equipment, many had hoped, would 
help consumer buying in putting the economy back on the track. 


But business spending seems to be flattening out (page 26). 


Obvious overcapacity is visible in many lines, leading analysts to wonder 
why business should push plant expenditures very vigorously. In addition, 
dear money has been restraining the cost-conscious. 


Slowness in new orders for capital goods, has, in fact, developed. So 
the Federal Reserve has shifted {, an easier credit policy. 


Signs of such a shift—however unofficiali—were detected a good while 
ago (BW—Mar.12’60,p23). Now the Fed has moved formally by sanctioning 
a cut in discount rates (page 25). 


Rapid expansion in either business spending or consumer spending can 
be an inflationary menace, as everyone is well aware. Earlier it had been 
feared that business might be the culprit—going all out to build inventories 
and to modernize as a cost-paring measure. 


The inventory expectation missed by a wide margin; expenditures on 
plant and equipment have risen smartly but now are leveling off. 


Optimists may read hope for 1961 into the tapering of a 
ment expenditures over the next few months. 


Most people, though, will be wondering about the rest of 1960. 


If business is going to move up from September through Christmas, the 
impetus has to come from somewhere. Government spending may be on 
the rise, but not by much. That puts it squarely up to the consumer, 


Action by the Federal Reserve to ease credit provided the spark to ignite 
this week’s rise in the stock market. 


But Wall Street isn’t naive enough to believe that easier money, alone, 
will spur business activity and fatten corporate profits. If this rise is to be 
more than a flash in the pan, more fuel is needed. 


Maybe the Street is relieved that the business dip has been so mild. Or 
perhaps stocks are trying to signal better things ahead. 


If this is an indecisive stage for business generally, it is equally so for 
the all-important automobile industry. 


May sales of new cars were good—but they weren’t good enough. 


Detroit’s count is 566,000 U.S.-built cars delivered to customers last 
month. That would be only 13,000 less than in April—but it goes against 
the seasonal norm and causes one observer to declare, “The spring bulge in 
sales apparently has ended before spring is over.” 


Disappointment in Detroit is veiled behind the declaration that it was 
the best May since fabulous 1955. 
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BUSINESS WEEK But the disappointment is there, just the same. And it is all the keener 
because there were so many incentive contests running in May 
JUNE 11, 1960 . 
Many big-city dealers even stayed open Memorial Day to make hay 


Chevrolet was about the only make with a gain over April 
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A COORDINATED ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IS THE KEY TO IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITS 


Westinghouse is ready now to help you plan economical steps to automatic production .. . 
Lo achieve your goals without over- or under-automating. 

For many manufacturers, Westinghouse Progressive Automation has already proved a 
completely practical method of gaining improved product quality through step-by-step 
control of operations . . . a long-term plan with minimum capital cost for each step. 


Now ... automation step by step: Step-by-step auto- 
mation can start with the modern Westinghouse 
controls, motors and drives at work in plants today. 
Each of these components was developed to achieve 
an immediate production objective . . . to control a 
single machine, a conveyor line or an entire installa- 
tion. With this plan you then add other Westing- 
house coordinating controls, all of which are com- 
patible with those previously installed. 


Benefits of long-term planning with minimum invest- 
ment: First, you are meeting current production 


needs . . . improving productivity and/or raising 
product quality. Second, you are building a coordi- 
nated system .. . always ready for the next step in 
your long-range plan for automation. Your goal may 
eventually be overall production coordination under 
one master device . . . the Westinghouse industrial 
control computer. 


Westinghouse—your one source for computers, 
controls and subsystems, and all equipment such as 
transformers, switchgear, motors, gearing and drives 
—will assume complete system responsibility. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 


HNGHOI 





Examples of Progressive Automation at work: 


In the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse PRODAC* (pro- 
grammed digital automatic control) have improved product quality and mill 
efficiency. This system has made possible automatic control of rolling mill func- 
tions, as well as monitoring all phases of the product and process by data accumu- 
lation systems. 

Westinghouse industrial control computers are now being integrated with 
PRODAC to transform rolling mill equipment into a completely automatic unit. 
Three such systems are on order and underway. 

In the paper industry, PULSETTER*, an automatic digital control system, makes 
possible new standards of accuracy and product quality in paper production. 

In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* which 
experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency. 


Let us know your objectives. Westinghouse is prepared to work out a long-range 
plan of progressive automation to provide your plant with the controls and other 
devices necessary to improve production. We are prepared to recommend, furnish, 
install . . . and maintain . . . all equipment to fulfill that plan. Call your local 


Westinghouse representative for complete information on Progressive Automation. 
*Trade-Marks 


Westinghouse Progressive Automation can help you Power-Up for Profit . . . Electrically 


J-961 


vou CAN BE SURE...1F v's V Vestinghouse 


TUNE IN WESTINGHOUSE-CBS TY RADIO COVERAGE, PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS, JULY 10.29 





HOW Eigaateaaes HELPS 


KEEP YOU IN THE SWIM—The attra 

tive swimming pool at the exclusive Palm 
Beach Towers in Florida is among the 
many kept invitingly colorful through the 
use of long lasting swimming pool paints 
based on Parlon®, Hercules chlorinated 
natural rubber. An indication of the grow 

ing popularity of swimming pools is found 
in the fact that from 1948 to date private 
pools have grown in number from 2,500 
to more than 170,000. In 1960 alone 
5,000 contractors, builders and distributors 
will install more than 65,000 new pools. 
The Parlon-based paint for the Palm Beach 
Towers is a product of John W. Masury 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore. Paint contractor 
for Beach Towers was Henry V. Johnston, 


Inc., of Lake Worth 





NEW BROOMS SWEEP CLEAN— Milwaukee Dust- IMPROVE FLAVOR—HVP®, Hercules hydrolyzed vegetable protein, and 
less Brush Company's new “Speed Sweep” factory new HVP-€entury are enhancing the natural flavor of many products such as 
brushes, with bristles made of Pro-fax® polypropyl- these beef pies. In soups and gravies, sauces and frozen dishes, the complete 
ene monofilaments, sweep cleaner, faster, and better; line of HVP and other Hercules ingredients for food are finding ever-increas- 
resistant to oils, greases, alkalis and acids, they last ing usage. These include Vicrum® vital wheat gluten, wheat starches, and 
longer than other brushes under hard use. monosodium glutamate. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware ms 7 — 
HERGULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
JUNE 11, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Maybe it’s up to the consumer, single handed, to shake business out of 
its apathy. Or maybe easier money will come to the rescue—spurring indus- 
try into more energetic investment programs. 


Business spending on plant and equipment, many had hoped, would 
help consumer buying in putting the economy back on the track. 


But business spending seems to be flattening out (page 26). 


Obvious overcapacity is visible in many lines, leading analysts to wonder 
why business should push plant expenditures very vigorously. In addition, 
dear money has been restraining the cost-conscious. 


Slowness in new orders for capital goods, has, in fact, developed. So 
the Federal Reserve has shifted to an easier credit policy. 


Signs of such a shift—however unofficial—were detected a good while 
ago (BW—Mar.12’60,p23). Now the Fed has moved formally by sanctioning 
a cut in discount rates (page 25). 


Rapid expansion in either business spending or consumer spending can 
be an inflationary menace, as everyone is well aware. Earlier it had been 
feared that business might be the culprit—going all out to build inventories 
and to modernize as a cost-paring measure. 


The inventory expectation missed by a wide margin; expenditures on 
plant and equipment have risen smartly but now are leveling off. 


Optimists may read hope for 1961 into the tapering of plant-and-equip- 
ment expenditures over the next few months. 


Most people, though, will be wondering about the rest of 1960. 


If business is going to move up from September through Christmas, the 
impetus has to come from somewhere. Government spending may be on 
the rise, but not by much. That puts it squarely up to the consumer. 


—— @—. 
Action by the Federal Reserve to ease credit provided the spark to ignite 
this week’s rise in the stock market. 


But Wall Street isn’t naive enough to believe that easier money, alone, 
will spur business activity and fatten corporate profits. If this rise is to be 
more than a flash in the pan, more fuel is needed. 


Maybe the Street is relieved that the business dip has been so mild. Or 
perhaps stocks are trying to signal better things ahead. 


If this is an indecisive stage for business generally, it is equally so for 
the all-important automobile industry. 


May sales of new cars were good—but they weren’t good enough. 


Detroit’s count is 566,000 U.S.-built cars delivered to customers last 
month. That would be only 13,000 less than in April—but it goes against 
the seasonal norm and causes one observer to declare, “The spring bulge in 
sales apparently has ended before spring is over.” 


Disappointment in Detroit is veiled behind the declaration that it was 
the best May since fabulous 1955. 
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But the disappointment is there, just the same. And it is all the keener 
because there were so many incentive contests running in May. 


Many big-city dealers even stayed open Memorial Day to make hay. 
Chevrolet was about the only make with a gain over April. 


Consumers are showing few fears, if the latest report on their borrowing 
can be taken at face value. Their debt reached a record $52.2-billion the 
beginning of May, according to the Federal Reserve Board. 


The sharpness of the rise may be attributed in no small part to the date 
of Easter. Charge account debt spurted by $333-million—or 742%— in 
April, reaching a total of almost $4%-billion. 


While the rise in installment debt involved much bigger numbers, the 
$600-million added to outstandings actually came to only 142%. 


The latest rise in installment credit carried the total above $40%-billion 
for a new high. If the seasonally adjusted rate of rise so far in 1960 con- 
tinues, the yearend total will top $45-billion. 


That would, in fact, mark the second year in a row in which installment 
debt had risen by more than $5-billion. 


An annual rise of $5-billion in installment credit, though big in itself, 
means a great deal more than $5-billion to retail volume. 


Borrowings by consumers so far this year have been running at a rate 
of just over $50-billion a year—$50-billion of new money to pay for goods 
and services bought on monthly payment plans. 


At the same time, of course, consumers will be paying back $45-billion. 
That’s the reason that only $5-billion net will be added to outstanding install- 
ment debt at the rate we’re going. 


Consumers are spending at an annual rate of $321-billion now against 
$260-billion in that landmark year for autos, 1955. Coincidentally, 15% of 
today’s consumer spending is being financed by means of installment debt— 
the exact same ratio as in 1955. 


But in 1955 a bit more than 50¢ out of each new dollar borrowed on the 
installment plan went to buy autos (new and used). Today, only 40¢ out of 
every new dollar of time-payment debt goes into autos. 


The ways credit can be used, in short, are proliferating. People are 
finding more and different things to buy on the cuff. 


Much can be said for the way in which time-payments stimulate the 
economy, particularly manufacturing and distributing high-priced items so 
dear to the heart of the American consumer. 


Much can be said, too, for the way wide distribution of such goods on 
the installment plan has contributed to our standard of living. 


Yet with total installment debt pointing toward $45-billion by yearend 
(and payments taking almost $4-billion monthly out of after-tax income), an 
element of instability is injected into the economy. 


Consumers can cut borrowing at any moment—but repayments go on. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 11, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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APECO the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 
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Charlies E He ae 
Completely Automatic “Once Through” Operation — 
AUTO-STAT Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 


Why settle for part-time copying methods when it's so easy thing. Just “in and out’ copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- charts, biueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it's 
black on white copy. It's that easy—that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 
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Saving lives with concrete 


The 46,700 public swimming pools in this coun- 
try have a far more important mission than pro- 
viding recreation. Manned by qualified supervisors, 
they safeguard lives .. . lives so tragically lost in 
“swimmin’ holes.” 

More than eight out of ten of these pools are 
constructed of concrete. In this and countless other 
ways, easily overlooked, concrete contributes to 
happier, safer living. 


From the time you turn on the water in your 
bathroom in the morning until you snap off the 
lights at night, you live and work in a world that 
concrete has built and continues to build. 

As one of the nation’s major producers of ce- 
ment—the basic ingredient of concrete—we take 
satisfaction in helping make life safer, happier 
and more rewarding for everyone. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


During the last year, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company’s plants, with a ca- 
pacity of 31,000,000 barrels and located 
in eleven states, supplied cements for 
uses as diversified as warehouse build- 
ings and bird baths. 
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Fed Loosens Up Another Notch 


@ Drop in discount rate—for two regions only at first 
—is further step in shift away from tight money. 


@ It’s a sign that Fed sees inflationary threat past 
and is giving business a gentle nudge. 


@ Investors find move is good news and give stock 


market a sharp push upward. 


@ Other effects will be slower; banks are still tight, 
though further Fed moves to ease reserves are likely. 


The Federal Reserve Board began 
shifting away from tight money in 
March. It now has confirmed its new 
“neutralist” policy by approving a re- 
duction to 34% in the discount rate 
that the Fed’s regional banks charge 
member banks for any borrowings. 

The Fed’s latest step reflects the 
board’s reading of the country’s cur- 
rent economic barometer. It means 
the majority of the Fed board in 
Washington, and of the Fed bank 
presidents across the country, agree in- 
flation is no longer pressing on prices. 
So the kind of restrictive policy that 
was in force when inflation seemed a 
danger is no longer needed. 

Some Fed spokesmen, in fact, go 

further. They feel that the lower rate 
should serve to stimulate both produc- 
tion and employment. While the Fed 
is not seriously worried that the eco- 
nomy might be headed for a recession, 
it does feel that its move away from 
extremely tight money is a_precau- 
tionary measure aimed at preventing a 
decline. 
« Not a New Change—Actually, only 
two of the 12 Fed banks, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, initially requested 
a reduction from the 4% discount rate 
prevailing last week. But the others 
were expected to follow. 

In reality, the Fed’s drop in the 
discount rate brings it more into line 
with other short-term market rates. 
As such, its move does not constitute 
a new change in policy, but merely a 
confirmation of the shift that began 
making itself felt a few months ago. 
The Fed has not moved from tight 
to casy money. Instead, it is some- 
where between the extremes of ease 


and tightness that it has reached over 
the past five years. 

* Reactions—The one pronounced reac- 
tion came in the stock market that 
jumped sharply this week. Evidently in- 
vestors do not interpret the Fed’s move 
to mean that it sees a recession around 
the corner. On the contrary, investors 
now seem to be coming off the side- 
lines, convinced that the reduction in 
the rate is the little extra insurance 
needed to make a good business year. 

The impact on the banks will be 
slower. While short-term market rates 
already reflect the shift to “neutral,” 
the nation’s banks are still as tight as 
ever. Bankers say that more credit will 
have to be available before they con- 
sider reducing the prime rate, now 5%, 
which they charge to the biggest and 
best corporate risks. Many bankers feel 
their deposit-loan ratios are already too 
high to encourage borrowing; they want 
to see their deposits—or reserves—in- 
creased before they endorse a cut in 
lending rates. 

This may be coming, for the Fed is 
likely to encourage a little more ease 
in reserve positions in order to help 
stimulate borrowing. Early in the vear, 
the Fed kept the banks in hock to the 
tune of $500-million a week—the 
amount by which their borrowings ex- 
ceeded their reserves. The first sign 
of a shift in its policy came when it 
reduced this negative free reserve target 
to the $200-million range. Two weeks 
ago, the banks borrowings fell below 
the amount of their reserves, so that 
they had positive free reserves for the 
first time in over a year. Last week 
the position was only barely on the 
negative side. So the prospect is that 


they will be feeling somewhat easier 
than they did only a few months back. 
¢ Gradual, but Real—Although the 
Fed’s shift has been a gradual one, it 
represents a real change from the pros- 
pects of a few months ago. At the turn 
of the year, the money market—and the 
banks—fully expected a new credit 
squeeze that would drive the discount 
rate up to 44% or even higher. Some 
Fed officials seemed to imply that with 
public psychology in a boom mood, the 
central bank would have to step up its 
restrictiveness. 

The prospects of even tighter money 
were heightened because of the boom 
abroad. Many monetary authorities felt 
that the Fed would have to keep a 
tight policy even if the domestic econ- 
omy slipped, pointing out that if U.S. 
rates fell far below rates in foreign 
countries, that might draw funds away 
from the U.S. to other countries, and 
result in a drain on our gold supply. 

These fears seemed justified when 
the Bank of England raised its dis- 
count rate late in January. The Fed, 
though, tried to discourage talk that 
an interest rate war was in the making, 
suggested that the combination of 
credit restraint and a budgetary surplus 
would keep any outflow to a minimum. 
And its position turned out to be cor- 
rect. 
¢ German Move-In fact, the same day 
that the Fed announced the cut in its 
discount rate, the West German Fed- 
eral Bank increased its rate from 4% to 
5%. But it coupled this restrictive 
move, taken because of its domestic in- 
flationary pressures, with an announce- 
ment that it would not pay interest on 
short-term foreign deposits. Thus, the 
effect of the increase in the spread be- 
tween the American and German rates 
—which might have drawn funds from 
the U.S. to Germany—was minimized. 

The Fed denies that there was any 
central bankers agreement between it 
and the Germans. Its officials do say 
they were informed about the German 
move, however, and their decision to 
reduce rates here was smoothed by the 
German action. 

e Treasury’s Part-There was also co- 
operation between the Fed and the 
Treasury. This week, the Treasury an- 
nounced that it would offer to refund 
S5-billion of its securities before they 
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are due for redemption. This advance 
refunding technique is being used for 
the first time in the U.S. A few weeks 
ago, the Treasury had planned such a 
step, but dealers in governments then 
felt that the market would not be re- 
ceptive. 

Now, though, the Fed’s easing has 
persuaded the Treasury to try again. 
It is offering holders of 24% bonds due 
in 1961 a choice of two issues—33% 
notes maturing in May, 1964, or 34% 
bonds maturing in 1968. Bond dealers 
are not opposing the move this time; 
they feel that the changed conditions in 
the market would make the offering 
fairly successful. 

Without the Fed’s action, the Treas- 
ury would probably have refrained from 
making an advance refunding now. But 
the Fed itself approves the Treasury's 
decision, because it is an essentially anti- 
inflationary move and helps to offset 
any possible excess ease as a result of 
the money managers’ moves. 
¢ Differences—There are a few Fed 
officials who question anv easing move, 
because they think the economy is 
ready to take off once again. They argue 
that the government will be pressured 
to increase their capital spending plans. 
One pointed this week to the nse in 
stock market prices since the lowering 
of the discount rate, commenting that 
the “forces of inflationary psychology 
are far from dead.” 

But the majority of Fed policymakers 
do not fear any inflationary pres- 
sures. Thev would welcome an increase 
in business spending, which thev feel 
would insure a high level of activity for 
a prolonged period. And they think 
that with so much unused capacity 
available, and with unemployment 
sticking around the 5% level, there will 
be no serious upward pressure on prices 


new 


if business activity improves. 
¢ Main Concern—Most Fed officials 
are particularly pleased that, despite the 
stock market’s reaction, inflationary psy- 
chology is not now a major problem. 
Chey think that their restrictive poli- 
cies were partially responsible, credit 
the Administration’s line as 
a big contributor 

Moreover, they feel that the battle is 
won for the present. They seem to have 
no fear that an upturn now would be 
accompanied by a resumption of infla- 
tionary fears of a kind that would mean 
excessive use of credit. That leaves them 
free to act in to their main 
concern, which is to give the economy 
a lift 

Though the decline in the discount 
rate was designed to help lift business, 
Fed officials do not think that this will 
happen all at once, nor that slight shifts 
in rates are all that is needed to bring 
about a rise in business. As one official 
put it, “we can’t do it by ourselves, but 
we are doing what we can.” 
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Where Are the Order 


New orders for durable goods, 
sometimes a bellwether, have 
turned down ominously. A cut- 
back in capital spending would 
weaken this year’s economy. 


In recent weeks, a question has been 
nagging businessmen, particularly pro 
ducers of capital goods: If capital spend 
ing is going to bear out earlier forecasts 
of a continued climb to record levels in 
the second half of 1960, then where are 
the new orders for capital goods? 

As the chart above shows, capital 
spending is climbing steeply in the first 
half of this vear, but manufacturers’ new 
orders for durable goods (which have 
generally swung up or down well in 
advance of capital spending) reached a 
peak in the second quarter of 1959, just 
before the steel strike. Since then, the 
curve has come down and flattened out. 
Does this mean that earlier forecasts of 
1960 capital spending were overly 
optimistic and that a downturn, possibly 
in 1961, is in sight? 


¢ New Findings—This week, business 
got part of th new 
capital spending survey bv the Securities 
& Exchange Commission and the Dept 
of Commerce. The 


inswer from the 


urvey shows that 

indeed 1 
especially cheerful 
capital spending trend in the 
1960 


the dip in new orders wa 
meaningful and not 
clue to th« 
second half of 

For th that business 
men are sights a notch 
on spending for 1960. This halts the 
rise that began Like most 
other major business indicators, capital 
spending programs are now leveling off. 
¢ Less Lift—The most important result 
of the trimming is to remove force 
that was counted upon to lift the econ 
omy in the second half of th 
Business plant and equipment outlays 
are now on the of stabilitv. And 
some government economists think this 
jeopardizes chances for a marked in- 
crease in gross national product in the 
last half 

Nearly all the rise there was in capital 
spending occurred between the last 
quarter of 1959 and the April-June 


survey shows 


lowering thei 


1 vear ago 


vCal 


side 
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CAPITAL SPENDING 


MANUFACTURERS ORDERS 
FOR DURABLE GOODS 
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to Back Capital Spending Plans? 


Spending for New Plant and Equipment 


Billions of Dollars Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
1959 1960 Full Year 
July Oct.- Jan Apr.- 1959 1960 


Sept Dec. Mar June 
MANUFACTURING $12.25 $12.87 $14.10 $14.8 $12.1 $14.90 
Durable Goods 5.83 6.16 7.15 7.3 d 5.8 7.47 


90 1.14 1.60 1. 
28 31 30 
Electrical Machinery 55 .56 60 
Machinery, Except Elec. ... 95 .97 
Motor Vehicles .68 74 80 
Transportation Equip. .... 4) .38 45 
Nondurable Goods 6.42 
Food and Beverages ..... 83 .86 
Textiles 45 .50 
Paper and Products 66 .69 
Chemicals 1.30 
2.47 
MINING 1.01 
RAILROADS 1.28 
TRANSPORTATION (other than rail) zt 2.14 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 5.58 5.85 
COMMERCIAL AND OTHER .... 11.06 11.82 
33.35 36.85 
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quarter of 1960, as the table (page 27) 
shows. In the fourth quarter of 1959, 
spending ran at an annual rate of 
$33.58-billion; by the second quarter of 
1960, it had climbed sharply to a rate 
of $37-billion—a rise of more than 10%. 
But the new SEC-Commerce survey 
forecasts a rise in the third quarter of 
only $500-million—and that’s less than 
14%. 

Though the new survey does not in- 
clude a specific forecast for the fourth 
quarter of the year, the survey’s total 
figure for capital spending this year is 
reported as $36.8-billion. That would 
imply a fourth-quarter rate of about 
$37.7-billion—really no rise at all. 

While the year’s total of $36.8-bil- 
lion is only slightly below the $37-bil- 
lion forecast three months ago, the drop 
has been taken as a sign that business- 
men are less optimistic about a rising 
economy in 1960 than they were earlier 
in the year. 

Business spending for productive fa- 
cilities is still predicted to run 13% 
above that for 1959. This is down 
slightly, however, from the 14% in- 
crease anticipated three months ago 
(BW—Mar.12’60,p26). (The McGraw- 
Hill survey of spending intentions [BW 

Apr.30°60,p27], which has some tech- 
nical differences from the government’s, 
indicated a 16% rise as of late April.) 
¢ Who's Cutting—The steepest cutback 
in spending plans is centered in the 
manufacturing industries. This is all the 
more disappointing because manufactur- 
ers had started off the year with a burst, 
exceeding previous spending forecasts 
for the first six months. 

In the three months since the last 
SEC-Commerce report, manufacturers 
have reduced their planned outlays for 
the year by $232-million. They now 
plan to spend a total of $14.9-billion 
this vear. This is still almost one- 
quarter more than they spent in 1959. 

Though total spending continues at 
a high level, the period just ahead shows 
a come-down from three months ago. 
Then, manufacturers told SEC-Com- 
merce they intended to spend at an 
annual rate of $16.03-billion in the 
second half of this vear. Now they say 
their capital outlavs ‘in the third quarter 
will run at a $15.1-billion rate—a 6% 
reduction. 

Spending in most durable goods in- 
dustries is expected to. hold practically 
steady from the second to third quar- 
ters, when allowance is made for sea- 
sonal factors. Regardless of seasonals, 
however, the automobile industry will 
boost capital outlavs by 20% from the 
second to the third quarter, as compa- 
nies switch over to new models. 

In softgoods industries, a tapering-off 
is predicted, with declines noted among 
food and beverage, textiles, and chemi- 
cal companies. In non-manufacturing 
lines, railroads. trade, and public utili- 
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ties are budgeting increases from second 
to third quarter. Mining and non-rail 
transportation show a_ second-quarter 
rise and a leveling-off for the summer 
months. 

¢ How Serious?—Does all this bode ill 
for capital spending in coming months? 
Most economists think it is too early to 
say. Some argue that capital spending 
was squeezed last winter, when money 
got too tight—and hold that the Fed’s 
easing off now will help put more lift 
in capital spending. 

There is general agreement that late 
1959 and early 1960 business thinking 
was too optimistic and that a small 
downward adjustment in spending 
plans has been made. There also ap- 
pears to be a certain amount of skittish- 
ness about the more distant future and, 
with ample capacity already, a resultant 
delay in the placing of new orders. Some 
producers are also holding up orders 
until they see the fancy new machinery 
that will be displayed at industrial shows 
this summer and fall. 

Economists, staring at the same 
numbers, are reacting to them quite 
differently. Leonard H. Lempert, of 
Statistical Indicator Associates, thinks 
that the widely anticipated rise in plant 
and equipment expenditures for the 
nine months ahead has “lost much of 
its glamor.” 
¢ Only Temporary?—One top Wash- 
ington economist thinks the readjust- 
ment in spending plans is probably 
temporary. 

“Small deviations in the numbers,” 
he says, “don’t bother me.” 

Lead-times for delivery of standard 
items, he points out, have been cut back 
considerably; knowing this, many pro- 
ducers have been holding up on their 
orders—partly to sniff the business wind 
a while longer, partly to conserve cash. 

Like this man, many economists are 
keeping their fingers crossed. Consumer 
spending is still strong and rising, and it 
could give the capital spending expan- 
sion a new lease on life. 

And there are some reasons for think- 
ing that the drop in new orders may not, 
this time, be predicting a drop in capital 
spending. One of these is tougher inter 
national competition. Capital expendi- 
tures data include investment in ma- 
chines made overseas and imported into 
the U. S., and these have been rising. 
Data on new orders for capital goods 
include foreign orders for U. S. ma- 
chinery, and these orders have been 
declining. 

If real trouble is brewing, it is still a 
good way down the road. There is still 
general agreement among economists 
with one analyst who, after brooding 
over all the portents, said: “Until a turn 
is absolutely in plain sight, I stick with 
the trend and ride it as long as it lasts.” 

And the capital spending trend in still 
upward—but slowly, slowly. 


Can-Glas 


ONTINENTAL Can Co.’s acquisition 
C three and a half years ago of Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co. goes to trial next week 
in U.S. Southern District Court of 
New York. 

If the government wins, it will have 
a verdict on the books that could go a 
long way toward hobbling companies in 
their attempts to broaden their product 
lines by acquiring companies making 
substitute materials. If Continental 
wins, it will have established the legalits 
of its policy of spreading itself across 
the whole container field. 

Continental Can’s history is almost a 
classic example of a company that has 
been transforming itself essentially from 
a tin-can maker to a full-line producer 
of package materials through a string of 
acquisitions such as Hazel-Atlas and 
Robert Gair Co., maker of folding 
paper cartons and paperboard packag 
ing. 
¢ Test Case—The government, which 
twice tried in vain to prevent the Hazel 
Atlas merger, has tabbed this a test 
case. The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div 
says that if present trends continue the 
packaging industry will wind up con 
centrated in the hands of a few huge 
companies. It is invoking Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, which was amended 
in 1950 to prevent mergers that would 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create monopoly. In its pretrial brief 
to Judge Frederick Van Pelt Brvan, the 
government clearly what it 
hopes to accomplish in the Continental 
case: 

“The government believes that the 
market concept of the Clayton Act in 
the context of this case should be ap 
plied in a manner which discourages 
acquisitions between and among clos¢ 
substitute producers.’ 

The government 
impressive precedents on its side in the 
anti-merger field. For one thing, the 
Supreme Court’s 1957 decision against 
du Pont’s stockholdings in 
Motors Corp. interprets the 
language of the anti-merget provision in 
the Clayton Act in the narrow sense, by 
defining markets not necessarily by 
broad product categories, but by “sufh 
cient peculiar characteristics and uses.” 
In addition, the 


signals 


already has some 


General 


vague 


government has such 


additional arguments as the court rulings 


against Bethlehem Steel’s acquisition of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and against 
Brown Shoe Co.’s purchase of G. R 
Kinnev Co 

¢ The Significance—But the Continen- 
tal Can case is something else again 
Here the government is attacking the 
merger of two companies making dif 
ferent products, primarily cans and 
glass containers. This is what makes 
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Merger Is Brought to Trial 


@ The government is seeking to dissolve the acquisi- 
tion of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. by Continental Can Co. 


@ It argues that the merger of two major manufac- 
turers of substitute products tends to lessen competition. 


@ Continental Can says cans and glass containers are 
distinct products and therefore separate lines of commerce. 


the case so important to the Justice 
Dept. It also holds major significance 
for industry, which more and more 
finds one kind of material being sub- 
stituted for another in a hot competi- 
tive race for markets. 

¢ Continental's Case—It is Continen- 
tal’s contention that as a packaging 
company its line of products—cans, 
glass bottles, plastic containers, and 
paper cartons—are cach distinct lines of 
commerce and its acquisitions of glass 
and plastic container companies were 
entirely different from, say, Bethlehem’s 
attempt to acquire Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, both basic steel producers. 
Because of that, it savs, the government 
can’t attack the mergers on the so-called 
horizontal merger theory in which a 
producer buys out a competitor in the 
same field. Continental insists this was 
a conglomerate merger between two 
non-competing companies, which has, 
in fact, improved Hazel-Atlas’ com- 
petitive position. 

In its pretrial brief, Continental Can 
says the government has created an 
“Alice in Wonderland scheme of 
things” in which “a can for beer is not 
the same as a can for soft drinks; but 
a beer can is the same as a beer bottle.” 
It adds: “When the facts are con- 
sidered . . . it is clear that metal cans, 
glass containers, and plastic bottles can- 
not be forced into the same statutory 
‘line of commerce.’ ”’ 
¢ Basic Points—Merger cases typically 
break down into rulings on three basic 
points: 

¢ What is the line of commerce 
or product involved? 

¢ What is the section of the coun- 
trv or market area involved? 

¢ What is the competitive impact 
of the merger in that market? 

Continental thinks it scored a point 
on the issue of competitive impact 
when the Justice Dept., in a letter to 
Judge Bryan, admitted it had no evi- 
dence of injury to any company since 
the merger in 1956. But the over- 
riding issue~and the one on which the 
legality of the acquisition will depend 
—centers on how the line of commerce 
is defined. 
¢ Same 


Product?—The government 
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makes several lines-of-commerce argu- 
ments, both broad and narrow, cutting 
the metal-glass container business into 
such lines as the beer industry, soft 
drink industry, toilet and cosmetics in- 
dustry. The antitrusters have done this 
successfully in other anti-merger cases: 
in both the Bethlehem and Brown Shoe 
cases, for example. The government's 
major effort in the Continental Can 
case, however, will be to convince the 
court that both metal cans and glass 
bottles can be included in the same line 
of commerce and they are, in fact, one 
and the same product for purposes of 
the suit. 

It argues this can be done because 
containers used by the canning industry 
—principal users of cans and bottles— 
are one line of commerce. The term 
“can,” argues the government, means 
hermetically sealed container and there 
are only two containers which have this 
characteristic for the food and process- 
ing industry: cans and glass contain- 
ers. Thus, when the No. 2 can com- 
pany acquires the No. 2 or No. 3 
glass company, a substantial factor in 
supplying containers to the canning 
industry has been eliminated. - Cus- 
tomers, says the government, have been 
able to play glass off against cans, but 
this alternative—represented by an in- 
dependent Hazel-Atlas—will no longer 
be available if the acquisition is up- 
held 

Continental admits that cans and 
glass compete in some of the same mar- 
kets. But it cites numerous cases—some 
of which specifically mention tins cans 
and glass—in which the courts have held 
that even though different products can 
be substituted one for another for end 
uses, “‘the character of that competition 
is not sufficient to justify their inclusion 
in the same relevant market.” 
¢ Du Pont Decision—One example is 
the cellophane case against du Pont. 
In that case, the government attempted 
to narrow the market to cellophane it- 
self. The Supreme Court agreed that 
du Pont had a monopoly in cellophane, 
but said that there were ready substi- 
tutes in the flexible packaging field 
which negated that monopoly. How- 
ever, in doing so, as Continental points 


out, the court set up a rule of reason 
able interchangeability of products. It 
found such interchangeability to exist 
in the case of cellophane, but said this 
was not necessarily so in other cases. In 
the majority opinion, the court said 

“For example, one can think of 
building materials as in commodity com 
petition but one could hardly say that 
brick competed with steel or wood 
or cement or stone in the meaning of 
Sherman Act litigation; the products 
are too different.” 

Thus, says Continental, you can’t 
make cans into glass containers. In 
fact, it says, the government suit itself 
recognizes metal cans and glass con 
tainers as separate lines of commerce 
at the same time that it tries to lump 
them together into narrow markets for 
the beer, soft drink, or canning indus 
tries. 

The difficulty is that the cellophanc 
decision defined a product market for 
purposes of a Sherman Act monopoly— 
not for the more far-reaching purposes 
of the Clayton Act’s language on anti 
competitive mergers. This legal distine- 
tion may be all-important in deciding 
the issues presented by Continental's 
acquisition of Hazel-Atlas. 

The company contends that the gov- 
ernment, by narrowing down and sc 
lecting certain end-use markets in which 
both cans and glass are used, is at 
tempting to gain a statistical advan 
tage—which doesn’t conform to th 
market place—to show a greater shar« 
of the market held by Continental now 
that it has Hazel-Atlas in its fold as 
division. Rather, the company savs 
is part of a vast packaging industry of 
some $12-billion to $15-billion annuy 
volume in which the Hazel-Atlas acqui 
sition is unimportant. 
¢ Government Argument—The govern- 
ment meets this argument head on 
by making a full-line argument of it 
own. In effect, the government says, 
customer can now go to Continental 
and get machinery to put a cap on glas 
containers, buy the cap, buy the glass 
container itself, and also buy the cor 
rugated cartons in which the final 
canned product is shipped. All this 
the result of mergers, say the anti- 
trusters—and they ask where is the trend 
going to stop? 

The antitrusters say if Continental is 
successful with this line of reasoning 
then “a chain reaction of further acqui 
sitions will begin . . . and Continenta 
and other leading producers could mak« 
further ‘insignificant’ acquisitions in the 
huge circumference of the packaging 
market—such ‘small’ companies as An- 
chor Hocking, National Can, Knox, or 
Plax.” 
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ATLANTIC CITY, Wyo., is a ghost town, but almost anything may happen there in the next couple of years now that U.S. Steel 
Corp. has decided to build a $50-million to $70-million iron ore mine and processing plants among the hills behind the town. 


Big Steel Brings Life to a Ghost 


The Lander (Wyo.) semiweekly 
newspaper published its first “Extra” 
last week, and the editor was so keyed 
up he forgot to label it as such. But 
the big black headline he wrote— 
“TRON MINE OK’D”—told the story 


Others will follow, building power and 
gas transmission lines. 

U. S. Steel isn’t talking about the cost 
at this stage, but informed estimates 
put it at from $50-million to $70-mil- 
lion. Work should start in a month, 


will come for Atlantic City and South 
Pass City. Atlantic City is almost on 
the site of the new mine, and the U.S 
Steel project the name of th 
settlement 
Through this 


bears 


stretch of country went 


that had the editor and the whole town 
so excited: U.S. Steel Corp. is prepar- 
ing to build a huge iron ore project 26 
miles south of Lander, in the Wind 
River Mountains of western Wyoming. 

Big Steel’s project includes a large 
open-pit mine from which it will dig 
low-grade taconite ore, a beneficiation 
plant to enrich the ore, a pelletizing 
plant to make it usable in blast fur- 
naces, and a 76-mi. railroad to haul the 
ore part of the way to U.S. Steel’s 
Geneva plant near Provo, Utah. 

From 1,200 to 1,500 construction 
workers will move in to build these 
projects and to relocate a highway and 
build two dams to serve the mine. 
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the company says, and should be com- 


_pleted by late 1962. 


* New World—Suddenly, 
the modern world will come to the 
bleak and empty area of western 
Wyoming. Lander (population: 4,181) 
the biggest town near the project, ex- 
pects to get the bulk of the boom, at 
least while the project is under con- 
struction. Says Mayor Bruce L. Badley: 
“We're in good shape for it, except for 
unpaved streets and the need for more 
water.” Editor Roger Budrow of Lan- 
der’s Wyoming State Journal, says: 
“We're looking at a new $3-million-a- 
year payroll.” 

A much greater change of fortune 


industry and 


the fur trappers, the Oregon Trail pio 
neers, and the Mormon emigrants who 
populated the West. In the late 1860s, 
Atlantic City and South Pass City 
roaring gold mining centers with a popu 
lation of 6,000. Stores, dance halls, 
houses still line the streets—but 
all of them are rotting 
Atlantic City has three year-around 
residents. One of them, John H. Cai 
penter, 73, looks philosophically at th« 
future. “There'll be a lot fewer ante- 
lope and deer and fish, but I guess this 
is progress. Me, I'll just watch.” 
¢ Boost for State—Not only Lander 
and the ghost towns will benefit. Wvyo- 
ming’s Gov. Joe Hickey puts it in per 


wert 


and 
almost 


iway 
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BANNER headlines greet news in newspaper of 


nearest town, Lander, Wyo. 


J —_it 


street promises to change fast as it 
becomes center for up to 1,500 workers on mine project. 


TRON MOUNTAIN, near Atlantic City, where ore body outcrops is part CONTRACTORS cut roads through Wyoming forest 


opening way for heavy machinery to mine site. 


of the site for U.S. Steel’s new open-pit mine. 


own 


spective: “This is important to the 
whole state, and it may call attention 
to the other undeveloped resources of 
Wyoming.” 

Those resources lately have been get 
ting attention. In the last decade 
Wyoming has become one of the na 
tion’s major petroleum producers, and 
ranks near the top in uranium ore re- 
serves, 

Four years ago Pacific Power & Light 
Co. moved into Glenrock, some 140 mi. 
east of U.S. Steel’s Atlantic City Proj- 
ect, built a $23-million, 100,000-kw.., 
coal-fired power plant that was com- 
pleted in 1958, and began a second 
unit there that will be finished this 
fall. 

At Kemmerer, 100 mi. southwest of 
the Atlantic City Project, Utah Power 
& Light Co. is building a $34-million 
power station. And U.S. Steel and 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. are 
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jointly running a $3-million research 
facility for experimental production of 
coke from sub-bituminous coal, long 
considered an impossible process 

In the north-central part of the state, 
Reynolds Metals Co. is considering the 
feasibility of building an aluminum re- 
duction plant that would get its electric 
power from other coal seams. Reynolds 
is testing those seams now 
¢ The Big Project—But U.S. Steel’s 
Atlantic City Project is the biggest of 
these developments. 

When completed, the operation will 
have the capacity to produce up to 
4,000 tons a day of beneficiated, pellet- 
ized ore for the blast furnaces near 
Provo, Utah. Those furnaces have been 
fed from ore mines near Cedar City, 
Utah, and even after the new mine is 
opened Cedar City will keep sending its 
ore to Provo. 

The new mine will owe much for 
its existence to the steelmen who devel- 
oped ore beneficiation processes over the 
last decade, for unless it is enriched and 
processed into pellets the Atlantic Cit, 


Project’s ore could not be fed to blast 
furnaces. The beneficiation processes 
got their start when steel companic 

began searching for ways to use taconite 
ore from Minnesota. 

¢ Second Look—Now that beneficiation 
has proved economic, the steel com 
panies are taking a second look at many 
ore reserves they previously rejected as 
too low in iron content. 

It’s not likely, however, that new 
iron mines will be opened all over the 
country. Though there are ore deposits 
in almost every state, few are rich 
enough to feed steel mills even after 
their ore is beneficiated. And the de 
velopment of any ore reserve depends 
for the steel producers, on balancing 
an equation whose factors include 
freight costs, future markets, geology, 
chemistry, and interest rates. 

But at the moment, western Wyom 
ing isn’t bothered by the economics of 
ore digging and steelmaking. The At 
lantic City Project is the biggest thing 
that’s happened there since the gold 
rush of a century ago. 
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Clash That 


Roland 


lawver 


(Ted) 


who 


This week, ‘J 
t 50-vear-old 
before met a 


Berner, 
has never 
orporation payroll, 
working full tilt at his new job as chair 
man and chief executive officer of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. Berner says that his 
new post is as ‘cruel and tough a chal 
American industry, 

beset with prob- 


was 


lenge” as anv in 
for Curtiss-Wright 
lems 

of C-W for 1] 
implies that most of the prob- 
lems stem from the man he replaced, 
Rov T. Hurley, who had served as both 
chairman and president since shortly 
after Berner first joined the _ board. 
Berner admits that Hurley was an excel- 
lent production man and helped the 
company considerably for most of his 
reign. But he that the di- 
rectors had become increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the Hurley was running 
the company, and that they went along 
with him largely because “he had the 
plans and projections.” 

¢ Hurley’s Program—There is no doubt 
that Hurley had been bursting with 
new projects. In the last vear he had 
announced, with a good deal of bally- 
hoo and fanfarc host of bespangled 


Berner, a director 


vcar’s, 


also Savs 


way 
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ROY HURLEY, 
tried far-ranging 
earnings slipped 
attack from 


now out as top man, 
projects (at right), but sales, 
This left 


him open to 


T. ROLAND BERNER, 
pany head. Board put strings on 
Hurley, who quit over control issue. 
Now Berner 


now Cotm- 


is Company strategist. 


pset Curtiss- Wright 


plans. They included an “air” 
would cost no more than a conventional 
auto, an “air” boat, a vertical take-off 
and landing propeller and aircraft, and a 
German rotating combustion engine. 

hese expansive plans reflected, in an 
extreme degree, 


car that 


the diversification pro 
gram Hurley had been carrving out at 
C-W. Originally one of the two major 
suppliers of aircraft engines (United 
Aircraft’s Pratt & Whitney is still a top 
producer), C-W_ has 
ever since the advent of the jet era 
C-W’s big money-maker was the turbo 
compound piston engine, 
are declining steadily. To take its place, 
Hurley had concocted a complex prod- 
uct mix; some of the components C-W 
offers now are electronic equipment, 
missiles, road-building machinery, chem 
icals, plastics, and such service opera 
tions as engine overhaul 

And the Problem—But the problem 
is that these new operations haven't 
been able to produce cither the sales 
or the profits that C-W enjoved in the 
past. Hurley, who had steered the com- 
pany through its most profitable vears, 
has been deemed by the board to be 
responsible for the decline of C-W, 


been losing out 


where sales 


and Ber ) ha id 
as his sever rit na been 
the task of 


gradually emerg 


Hurley’s noe 
Hurl 


attributed 
required t 
compan 
obsolet ec) 
of C-W’s board even after 
themselve dds with Hurle 
Hurlev came to C-W in | 
the compan suffering 
backs in defens« , 
cash position was huge. He had 
a reputation at Bendix Aviation 
lord Motor O. aS a 
whose forte ; cost cutting, and 
talent was a big asset at C-W. Shortly 
after his arrival, the Korean War broke 
out, swift turnaround in de 
fense work and in profits. Then, in the 
post-Korean period, C-W added to its 
work by 
turbo-compound piston engine, which 
powered both Douglas’ DC-7s and Lock- 
heed’s Constellations 
¢ Mounting Difficulties—A 


ilthough 


ind 
production iman 


this 


bringing a 


defense handsome sales of its 


ording to 
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one observer, Hurley is a “shop superin- 
tendent type” with the ability to 
squeeze out substantial profits as long 
as sales are good. But when sales in 
C-W’s established line started to slide, 
Hurley’s troubles mounted. In particu- 
lar, he was slow to get started in the jet 
engine race, professed confidence that 
C-W’s souped-up old models could 
compete, C-W made a belated attempt 
in the jet field with the Zephyr, a 
British-designed engine, which as one 
company spokesman admitted this week, 
“never got off the grourid.” 

Apparently Hurley's failure to main- 
tain C-W’s position as a major factor 
in the aircraft industry spurred him to 
turn, in frantic fashion, to other areas. 
The company began pouring money 
into a varied series of new developments 
and projects. This involved a thorough- 
going transformation of C-W, and one 
insider comments that Hurley’s superb 
“knowhow” in practical production 
matters did not “count for much” in 
deciding what course to follow. As an- 
other C-W man puts it, “He tried 
everything in the hopes that the law of 
averages would work for him.” 
¢ Sliding—This grab-bag diversification 
took its toll. In 1957, C-W sales hit 
a peak of almost $600-million, with 
most of it coming from sales of its 
piston engines. In 1958, sales slumped 
to $388-million, and last year dropped 
to $329-million. Earnings also suffered, 
with per share net dipping from $5.07 
in 1957 to $1.71 last year. The annual 
common stock dividend, which was 
$3 a share in 1957, has been cut back 
to a $l-a-share rate. 

A passive board of directors also 
played a part in this decline. It ap- 
proved all of C-W’s new plans with- 
out a protest. And it gave Hurley 
a free hand in reshaping the company. 
¢ Studebaker Deal—For example, Hur- 
ley had complete freedom to negotiate 
a deal with Studebaker-Packard in 
1956. With defense business dwindling, 
Hurley figured that the deal with Stude 
baker would give C-W new contracts 
with the Pentagon. As part of a deal, 
C-W got a three-year management 
contract with Studebaker, and an op 
tion to buy 5-million Studebaker shares 
at $5 a share. 

But two years later, the defense 
business C-W got had not amounted 
to much (it plunged from eighth placc 
among the Pentagon’s suppliers in 1954 
to 53rd and the Studebaker contract was 
terminated, with C-W allowing its stock 
option to lapse). Berner recalls that 
he did not like the deal although 
Hurley presented it “as a heads we 
win, tails Studebaker loses” proposi- 
tion. It turned out, Berner says, to 
“be tails on both sides.” At the time, 
however, he went along with Hurley. 

e Free Hand—In fact, Hurley had a 
remarkably free hand at C-W, calling 
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the shots without any interference from 
his board or from other executives. 
There were occasional grumbles of dis- 
content from the board, but as Berner 
himself says, “I believe that a man who 
runs a company successfully should be 
backed by his directors as long as pos- 
sible.” He adds, “Maybe we went be- 
yond that.” 


ll. Period of Trial 


Trouble started brewing last fall, 
when C-W’s slipping sales showed no 
signs of turning around. It seemed cer- 
tain that the dividend rate would have 
to be cut again, but on Nov. 23, just 
two days before the scheduled meeting 
of the board, Hurley announced that 
the company was readying a revolution- 
ary internal combustion engine for pro- 
duction in 1960. This news brought 
a swift rise in C-W shares to over 40. 
Then, on Nov. 25, the directors cut 
the dividend from a quarterly rate of 
374¢ to 25¢, and the stock promptly 
went into a tailspin, losing all its gains. 
¢ Hurley's Reason—Wall Street brok- 
ers figured that Hurley and some other 
insiders were trying to manipulate the 
stock. This rumor gained credence 
when the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission announced it was investigating 
C-W transactions. One stock broker 
complained that C-W “was always com- 
ing out with highly suspect announce- 
ments 

But Hurley, who has some 15,000 
shares of stock, was not engaged in any 
manipulation. According to an insider, 
he was trying to force the board to 
maintain the dividend, felt that the en- 
gine announcement—and the prospect 
of future sales—would persuade them to 
hold the line. But the board, which had 
gone along before, finally decided that 
a dividend cut was essential 
¢ Truce—This was the beginning of the 
end. For in disagreeing with Hurley, 
the directors were serving netice that 
he was on trial, and that they would as- 
sume the responsibility they had abdi- 
cated in the past. 

Berner, who represented the minority 
stockholders of International Rys. of 
Central America in a successful suit 
against United Fruit Co., and who also 
serves as a director of Amerace Corp. 
and General Precision Equipment 
Corp., thought that the new arrange- 
ment would work. It was his idea that 
Hurley and the board could work as a 
team 
e Berner and C-W—Bemer has had a 
long and not always peaceful associa- 
tion with C-W. Back in 1948, in fact, 
he threatened to wage a proxy fight to 
get the management changed, and dis- 
burse to the shareholders the company’s 
huge cash holdings. Himself a holder 
of 1,200 shares (his wife’s family has 
held shares, too, since the 1920s), his 


HURLEY’S TRYS: 
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AIR-CAR, traveling on cushion of air, was 
developed in full-size test model for com- 


mercial use, to carry four passengers. 





VERTICAL TAKE-OFF planes—above is 
X-100 prototype—aimed at eliminating 
time-consuming traffic delays in flights. 


ROTATING combustion engine was an- 
nounced by Hurley to stave off dividend 
cut, but directors refused to go along. 
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campaign appealed to other investors. 

Largely as a result of his pressure, 
the management was changed, with 
Paul Shields of Wall Street’s Shields & 
Co., coming in to run the company, 
and Berner getting a seat on the board 
because “I had the tickets.” Shields 
did not follow Berner’s policy of giving 
the cash to the shareholders, but Berner 
acquiesced. 

Soon after this Hurley was chosen 
president. Later, when Shields returned 
to Wall St., he became chairman. 


il. Berner vs. Hurley 


When Bermer found that the new 
arrangement was not working, he de- 
cided to fight Hurley. Thus he was 
the chief instigator of Hurlev’s ouster, 
but he could not have succeeded unless 
the board had been behind him. He 
admits that he had qualms about the 
company’s position long before he was 
willing to come out in the open; in 
fact, he did not move until he was as- 
sured of the board’s backing. 

Apart from the Studebaker-Packard 
deal, he had been bothered by Hurlevw’s 
premature publicity about new products, 
and Hurlev’s tactics at the stormy an- 
nual meeting in April. Says Berner “By 
the beginning of April I knew I wanted 
him out.” 

Berner’s time came when he was 
appointed one of a committee of two— 
director Llovd H. Smith was the other— 
to take a closer look at the companv’s 
products and position. But Hurlev, he 
claims. refused to provide all the in- 
formation they required. The relation- 
ship between Hurley and his board then 
became the central issue, one that 
finally ended in Hurlev’s resignation. 
As Berner observes, “It was a question 
of loss of confidence.” 
¢ Climax—At the May meeting of the 
board, Hurley demanded the carte 
blanche that he had had from his 
directors in the past. He read a memo- 
randum to this effect that, Berner savs, 
“was couched in terms of ‘agree with 
me or else. We took the ‘or else.’” 

This attitude was a blow to Hurlev. 
Before the vote, he made clear that 
he “‘was not mad at anybody.” But 
he felt that the company could not be 
run unless he had full control. The 
directors questioned him to determine 
whether he was serious about leaving 
if he failed to get his way. When he 
said he was, they asked him to leave 
the room, unanimously voted to accept 
his resignation. Then they unanimously 
put Berner in as chairman. 

According to Berner, Hurley was 
“out entirely,” even though he had a 
10-year contract at $50,000 a vear. In 
resigning, Hurley gave up this contract, 
as well as other emoluments, but C-W 
mav well make a settlement with him. 
He has said no more than that he will 
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devote himself to developing new prod- 
ucts. He has been unavailable for com- 
ment on his resignation. 

¢ What Next?—Berner recognizes that 
solving C-W’s problems will not be 
easy. And in a clear swipe at Hurley, 
he says that “When we say something 
in the future, it will be the truth,” adds 
that “I am not as high on anvthing 
as Hurley was.” 

Berner seems to have no clear idea 
of what to make of C-W. The com- 
pany still has a good deal of cash 
—$72.8-million at the end of fiscal 1959 
-but Berner is not now thinking of 
sharing it out. The prospect is that 
under him the company will be in for 
a prolonged period of retrenchment 
and surgery. 


IV. The Legacy 


Berner is already trying to assess just 
what should stay and what should go. 
This is no easy job, for Hurley put C-W 
into so many operations that merely 
sorting them out is taking time 

Bemer, for example, promises that the 
rotary engine project will undergo a 
“massive reappraisal” to determine its 
possibilities. For the most part, though, 
Berner thinks of his task in Herculean 
terms of cleaning out and reorganizing 
C-W’s jumbleshop. That is likely to 


mean lower sales volume, but higher 
profit margins, than the company has 
achieved in the last few vears. 

There’s a possibility that the dividend 
may be cut again. But the board is still 
undecided, will wait to see what Berner 
accomplishes. The company has enough 
cash to pay its current $1 a vear divi- 
dend, and may feel that its long-suffer- 
ing stockholders deserve a break 
e Board’s Role—As a successful lawyer 
who has a lawyer’s penchant for scoring 
debating points, Berner says that one of 
his main qualifications for running C-W 
is that “I recognize its problems.” Be- 
cause he lacks either production or 
sales experience the probability is that 
he will bring in a man to run opera- 
tions, once the shakedown is over, and 
devote himself to over-all policy. Berner 
heads a five-man executive committee 
made up of directors—indicating that 
the board will take a morc role 
than it did under Hurley 

The chances are that Berner will be 
looking for acquisitions and mergers 
rather than trving to rebuild C-W from 
the inside. For the company still has 
considerable cash in its coffers, and mav 
find it more profitable to regain some 
of its old luster by going outside than 
by depending on new products that, up 
until now, have not come through. But 
even this is not going to be easy 


active 


Oilmen Balk at Castro’s Demands 


Refusal of three foreign companies to process Russian 
crude oil may lead Cuba to seize their refineries. 


In Cuba this week, three foreign oil 
companies refused to comply with the 
Cuban government's demand that thes 
refine crude oil imported from Russia 

The companies—Standard Oil of New 
Jersev, Texaco, and Shell—had no com- 
ment at midweek. But sources in Ha- 
vana and Washington confirmed the 
report. According to Washington off- 
cials, the companies are evacuating de- 
pendents of employees in anticipation 
of trouble. 
¢ Firmer Stand—Their refusal brings 
the oil companies, whose refineries sup 
ply all but a few drops of Cuba’s daily 
60,000-bbl. fuel requirements, under 
immediate threat of takeover by Fidel 
Castro’s revolutionary government. If 
the Cubans move in, the oil companies 
stand to lose between $125-million and 
$150-million, including about $60-mil- 
lion due from Cuban banks 

This week’s action marks a distinct 
change in the oil companies’ attitude 
toward Cuba. Heretofore, thev have 
tried to conduct their affairs so that 
they could continue to do business in 
Cuba. 
¢ Soviet Oil—The Russian oil now com 


ing into Cuba is part of a $100-million 


barter arrangement signed last February 
in Havana (BW —Feb.20°60,p47). This 
week, 150,000 bbl. of crude, 70,000 bbl. 
of fuel oil, and smaller quantities of 
diesel fuel 
to arrive in Cuba in exchange for sugar 
shipped to Russia 

Earlier, the Cuban government had 
informed the three foreign oil 
panics that they must refine 30,000 bbl. 
a day of Russian crude. The government 
operates two refineries with a capacity 
of only 2,500 bbl. per dav, compared 
with a total of 88,000 bbl. a dav for the 
three commercial refineries 
¢ Takeover Threat—The next 
probably come from the Cuban govern- 
ment. If Castro decides to take over the 
refineries, he may have a problem get- 
ting technicians to run them. This is 
likely to be a temporary drawback, how- 
ever, as the Soviets would probably pro- 


ind gasoline are scheduled 


com. 


MOVE will 


vide such personnel 

A more weighty element in his deci- 
sion will be the U.S. Sugar Act, now 
before Congress for renewal. If Cuba 
confiscates the refineries, there will be 
strong pressure on Congress and the 
Administration to cut Cuba’s lucrative 
sugar subsidv and quota 
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A BUTTON your phone becomes an intercom 


Here’s real versatility. Just press a 
button and your office phone becomes 
an intercommunicating system. This 
ultra-modern Bell System intercom 
lets you: 


TALK WITH OTHERS in your office, 


plant or store just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


HANDLE OUTSIDE as well as inter- 
com calls on one phone. No extra 
equipment on your desk. 


CONFER with as many as 6 persons 
at once, again just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


ADD ANOTHER PERSON to an out- 
side call, then stay on the line or get 
off, as you like. 


The Bell System intercom will in- 
crease the efficiency and convenience 
of your telephone service—help you 
get more done, serve your customers 
better. Skilled Bell Telephone tech- 
nicians will tailor it to your exact 
needs. No capital investment. No 
added cost for maintenance. 


Get all the facts on how this new 
intercom service can improve your 
communications— profitably. Just call 





your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


New Call Director telephone provides 
as many as 30 push-buttons for mazx- 
imum use of intercom service features. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Arms Talks Show Soviet Hand 


As revealed in the Geneva negotiations on a nuclear 


test ban and general disarmament, Russian intentions may be 


to reach some agreement—though prospects aren’t bright. 


The continuing negotiations over 
arms control have become the main 
diplomatic testing ground of Soviet 
intentions. 

This week in Geneva, two separate 
arms control talks are going forward: 

On a nuclear test ban, the U.S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union are 
still attempting to conclude a treaty. 
Real progress is being made here, and 
agreement may result. At midweek, the 
negotiations were temporarily snagged 
on a technical question: How can the 
U.S. assure the Russians that its pro- 
jected series of nuclear explosions will 
be used only to perfect ways of detect- 
ing small underground blasts—and not 
to obtain information for the mili- 
tary? 

On general disarmament, the 10- 
nation conference that recessed at the 
end of April to await political guidance 
from the summit talks is resuming its 
deliberations—without the guidance. 
The most hopeful thing about the con- 
ference is that it is continuing. There 
is little promise of concrete results. 

As the new round of bargaining 
began, Soviet Delegate Valenan A. 
Zorin formally presented the new pack- 
age of disarmament proposals un- 
wrapped by Khrushchev last week. 
From the Western point of view, the 
package is full of booby traps—but it’s 
still the most tangible basis for fur- 
ther negotiations so far offered by 
Moscow. 


1. Talks on Nuclear Tests 


To U.S. officials, it seems entirely 
legitimate for the Soviets to demand 
safeguards against U.S. use of nuclear 
blasts for military research. The de- 
mand doesn’t reflect any change in 
Soviet policy. 

In the test ban talks, the U.S. has 
been contending that small under- 
ground nuclear explosions—of less than 
20 kilotons’ force—could not be de- 
tected by the inspection systems con- 
templated for the proposed treaty. 
Therefore, the U.S. argued, such tests 
should be excluded from the treaty. The 
Russians countered by suggesting a four- 
year moratorium on small underground 
tests. 

Eisenhower and Mactillan finally 
agreed to a moratorium, though its 
length has yet to be set. But they stipu- 
lated that the Soviet Union should also 
go along with coordinated studies aimed 
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at improving detection methods. Each 
of the three nations is to carry out a 
series of experiments on underground 
blasts, to be observed by scientists of 
the other two. 

¢ Black Boxes—The Soviet scientists 
indicated that their experiments would 
be limited to conventional explosives. 
But the U.S. announced a series of 
small underground nuclear blasts. As a 
guarantee that there would be no mili- 
tary implications, the U.S. offered to 
seal the nuclear devices in black boxes 
and place the boxes under international 
supervision before the tests. This way, 
there could be no tinkering with the de- 
vices after they were deposited. And 
if all the devices were deposited before 
the tests, it would be impossible to use 
the results of one test to modify de- 
vices to be exploded later. In addition, 
the U.S. proposed to allow Soviet and 
British scientists to observe the instru- 
mentation used in each test; in theory, 
this would make it clear that the experi- 
ment was for seismic purposes. 

However, the Soviet delegate at 
Geneva insisted that his country could 
not be sure the devices had no military 
significance unless its scientists actually 
inspected them before the blasts. U.S. 
officials readily concede that he has a 
point. They admit, for example, that 
even with black boxes it would be pos- 
sible to test miniaturized nuclear com- 
ponents that might have a military use. 
¢ What to Tell—The problem is a real 
dilemma for the Administration. Under 
the Atomic Energy Act, the govern- 
ment cannot reveal classified nuclear 
information to other governments ex- 
cept under special bilateral agreement 
with another member of the nuclear 
“club”—for instance, Britain. And it 
would be virtually impossible politically 
to reach such an agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

One possibility would be for the U.S. 
to use Soviet nuclear devices, sealed or 
unsealed, in its ptoposed experiments. 
But this would have political and tech- 
nical difficulties. Another would be to 
let British scientists inspect U.S. equip- 
ment and assure the Soviets that it had 
no military significance. However, the 
Soviets would not be likely to take the 
Britishers’ word. 

Despite these difficulties, U.S. of- 
ficials seem confident that the problem 
can be resolved. 

As for the new Soviet proposals on 
general disarmament, Washington’s ini- 


tial reaction is that they provide the 
best basis yet for negotiation—though 
not a great deal of hope for progress. 
The new package contains fewer pious 
generalities and more suggestions for 
specific action than any earlier Russian 
plan. 


ll. Talks on Disarmament 


The package makes a number of con- 
cessions to Western ideas on disarma- 
ment. It picks up the French proposal 
for controlling and eliminating all means 
of delivering nuclear weapons. For the 
first time, it accepts the necessity for 
setting up an international police force 
to keep the peace once the world has 
disarmed. It spells out an claborate 
system of controls—in contrast to pre- 
vious Soviet plans. 

Khrushchev has dropped the unrealis- 
tic four-year time limit for completing 
disarmament, though he still insists that 
some deadline must be set. And he 
calls for a study of ways to halt nuclear 
weapons production and climinate nu- 
clear stockpiles. In the past, the Rus- 
sians have always branded U.S. pleas 
for such studies as stalling. 
¢ Flaws—Of course, the package con- 
tains plenty of snares, too. The pro- 
posed international police force, for 
example, would be under the United 
Nations and subject to Soviet veto. It 
would be barred from intervening in 
“revolutionary struggles of liberation”— 
which would be hard to define to every- 
one’s satisfaction. And it still isn’t clear 
what sort of control system there would 
be, or how it would work 

Another hitch, from Washington’s 
viewpoint, is that the Soviets are still 
insisting on liquidation of all U.S. bases 
abroad in the first stage of disarma- 
ment, as part of the climination of 
means for delivering nuclear weapons. 
e¢ Ali or None—Washington is also ob- 
jecting that the plan is a package—the 
West would have to accept all or none 
of it. In addition, the plan would leave 
conventional disarmament to the last. 
This would strip the West of its nu- 
clear deterrent at the outset, with no 
guarantee that the Sovict Union would 
subsequently give up its conventional 
arms. The U.S. has been plumping 
for a balanced, step-by-step reduction 
of both conventional and_ nuclear 
power, 

Over-all, U.S. officials feel that the 
Soviet proposals are still too sweeping 
and ambitious to be realistic. But pes- 
simism over the prospects for disarma- 
ment stems more from the change in 
international weather since the summit 
collapse than from the bargaining in 
Geneva. 
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COMPARE: 
THE REPAIR BILLS... 


LARK vs. OTHER 
COMPACTS! 


Of all the compact cars, only The Lark gives 

you a fully self-contained one piece body— 

plus the steel-beam strength of a staunch 

frame beneath it! Like Rolls Royce, Cadil- 

lac Fleetwood, or Mercedes-Benz 300. > 

And what is the advantage to you? For just 
one thing, consider collision repairs. Here are actual crash-repair costs 
for The Lark, as compared witha typical small compact car, and a typical 
6-passenger compact car—taken from the latest edition of MOTOR’s 
“Crash Book Service’... 





LARK 6 DELUXE TYPICAL SMALL COMPACT | TYPICAL 6-PASS. COMPACT 
(Frame & Body Construction) (Unitized) (Unitized) 


PARTS LABOR TOTAL PARTS LABOR TOTAL PARTS LABOR’ TOTAL 


REAR CORNER $89.55 $62.50 $152.05 $96.15 $75.00 $171.15 $122.85 $69.00 $191.85 
a oy ing SAVE AS MUCH AS $39 


STRAIGHT $192.50 $74.00 $266.50 $207.10 $200.00 $407.10 $239.15 $120.00 $359.15 
COLLISION SAVE AS MUCH AS $140 


FRONT CORNER $143.80 $50.50 $194.30 $205.60 $115.50 $321.10 $259.80 $100.50 $360.30 
Seht feom SAVE AS MUCH AS $166 


STRAIGHT $255.85 $83.00 $338.85 $358.95 $211.00 $569.95 $453.45 $181.50 $634.95 
COLLISION. SAVE AS MUCH AS $296 






































(All necessary parts included, Labor figured at $5 per hour.) 


LOWER REPAIR COSTS are only one part of The Lark economy story—only one of many 
reasons why more big-fleet orders are being written every day for The Lark. For case-history 
examples of Lark savings—send us the coupon! 


TELL US MORE ABOUT LARK SAVINGS! 
BU DG ET- WISE BUYE RS Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 


South Bend 27, indiana 


LOVE 'E THA TF 0 Send us informative literature only 
() Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 
NAME 


BY STUDEBAKER } we ranae emia 


COMPANY 











ADDRESS 
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In Business 


Toledo Merchants See the Light, 
O.K. Downtown Malls They Scorned 


It looks as if ‘Toledo's downtown merchants will have 
another experimental mall this summer—whether they 
want it or not. 

Toledo had a pair of two-block malls last summer. 
But this spring the Downtown Toledo Associates came 
out against any temporary malls, and gave even permanent 
setups a very low priority in their list of civic aspirations 
(BW—Apr.23'60,p46). That action came after 59% of 
merchants polled in the central business district voted 
against malls: 

Last week, DTA completely reversed itself, with a 
clarion call for temporary malls this summer. Insiders 
said the apparent change of heart was in reality a reluctant 
yielding to the fact that local newspaper pressure had 
made it just about certain that the City Council would 
vote willy-nilly for the two three-block pedestrian malls 
proposed for this summer by John N. Richards, past 
president of the American Institute of Architects and 
chairman of Toledo’s Mall Technical Committee. Rich- 
ards wants the malls installed about July 1, for a run of 
at least three months. 


Great Lakes Dock Strike Leaves 


Deep Scars on Seaway’s Hopes 


Cost of the dock strike at Great Lakes ports was heavy 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway. Shippers now estimate 
that 1960 traffic will be only 75% of last year’s, instead 
of the expected 15% increase. And there’s the added 
fear that if the higher dock costs mean higher shipping 
rates, the Midwest will lose its meager favorable balance 
of trade with highly competitive foreign countries. 

The dock strike lasted only three weeks (page 82), but 
it cast its shadow over a longer period. Shippers, seeing 
the strike coming, rerouted cargo away from the Seaway 
before the actual trouble began. And it is taking some 
time after the end of the walkout to get freight switched 
back to the Seaway. 

Port authorities along the Lakes figure the over-all loss 
at between $15-million and $20-million. Manufacturers 
of heavy equipment took a beating, since they absorbed 
the higher shipping costs forced on them by rerouting. 


Munoz-Marin Vetoes Bill to Ease 


“Base Company” Status in Puerto Rico 


Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin of Puerto Rico this week 
vetoed a bill allowing U.S. businesses to incorporate 
“base companies” on the island. 

“Base companies” are a device to avoid U.S. income 
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taxes; set up in foreign countries—typically Panama— 
they own and get the income from overseas subsidiaries 
of the parent company. So long as the income stays out 
of the U.S., it escapes our income tax 

This year it was discovered that a U.S. business could 
operate a base company in Puerto Rico, provided the 
actual incorporation was elsewhere (BW —Mar.12’60,p32). 
Such base companies enjoy the protection of the U.S. 
flag, escape U.S. income taxes, and are free from Puerto 
Rican taxes on money earned outside the island 

Some businesses decided it would be even nicer to be 
able to incorporate the base companies directly in Puerto 
Rico. ‘he bill vetoed by Munoz-Marin resulted; it would 
have levied a modest 5% island income tax but 
exemption to property taxes 

The governor is believed to have acted because he 
wanted to await the outcome of a U.S. Treasury inves- 
tigation of alleged shifting of mainland profits of U.S. 
companies to their Puerto Rican subsidiaries. And many 
observers feel that the present laws are liberal enough. 


iver 


Cigarette Tax Cut—Or Is It? 


rhe Illinois cigarette tax dropped this week from 4¢ 
a pack to 3¢, but for a while the smoker will go right on 
paying the higher figure. The extra penny was slapped 
on last August to pay for a Korean veterans bonus, and 
has yielded $10.5-million. 

The catch to the cut is that wholesalers pay the tax 
when they buy the cigarette stamps and would be, they 
claim, left holding the bag with some $500,000 of the 
4¢ stamps. So the 4¢ stamps will be used until the 
supply runs out, the consumer will pay the higher price, 
and the difference will go into escrow, out of reach alike 
of the state, the wholesalers, and the smokers. 


U.S.-Canada Gas Deal Approved 


lhis week the National Energy Board of Canada saw 
eye to eye with a U.S. Federal Power Commission ex- 
aminer on import-export of natural gas across the border 
(BW —Apr.16'60,p36). It approved Niagara Gas Trans- 
mission’s application, previously turned down (BW— 
Apr.9’60,p34), to sell gas to St. Lawrence Gas Co., Inc., 
as the FPC examiner recommended 

Both ‘Niagara Transmission and St. Lawrence Gas are 
subsidiaries of Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. Earlier, 
FPC had favored a rival application. 


Airport “Offices” for the Executive 


Flying executives in Canada are being offered special 
conference and communication facilities at a chain of 
“sky service stations” being set up by Texaco Canada, 
Ltd., at major airports. By ordering in advance, the ex- 
ecutive can have all needed facilities lined up awaiting 
his arrival. Besides the “office” service, the stations will 
also provide standardized servicing for all types of planes. 
The first station is to open at Montreal on July 1, with 
l‘oronto next in line. 
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The World’s Largest 

Jet Aircraft Factory is 
Six Miles From Here! 


Where in the world are you? You’re in fabulous 
Washington State — where space, water, power, 
and happy living abound. 

By 1970, more than 10 million people will live 
within a 500-mile radius of this stream. Today 
the State of Washington is the heart of the West’s 
second largest market ...in terms of population, 
buying power, and booming industries. 

iant new oil refineries ($200 million invest- 
ment) dot our Canadian border. Along the flanks 
of the Columbia River, bustling new cities are 
being born overnight from aluminum, chemicals, 
atomic'energy. Dozens of electronic firms work 
‘round-the-clock pouring hundreds of new prod- 
ucts into the Pacific Coast’s aircraft and missile 
industry. 

If you’re in the mood to move West, get in a 
happy mood...think about Washington. Get in 
on the ground floor of a great new industrial 
complex. There’s a big hungry market here, and 


oh : More than one billion dollars worth of commercial jet 
all of the West, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Orient transports — the famous Boeing 707 and 720 — have en 


stand at your doorstep. sold or are on order at this Renton, Washington, plant of 
Washington State wants you. We've plenty of te Aircraft Company. It is = of ng major 
es manufacturing, engineering, and research facilities 

room. Come join the boom. ne throughout the state. Total 1969 sales: $1,600,000,000. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


For your free copy of “BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY” 
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Architects: |. M. PEt AND AssociaTESs, New York, in association with ROGERS AND BUTLER, New York 
General Contractor: WEBB & KNapP CONSTRUCTION CorP., New York + Consulting Engineer: Janos, BAUM & BOLLEs, New York 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Plumbing Contractor: KERBY SAUNDERS, INC., New York 


JENKINS VALVES were installed to 


control all service lines 


The name of Webb and Knapp, Inc., owner of the new Denver 
Hilton, would appear in any list of people who know most about 
building . . especially about building for efficient, economical 
operation. 

Outstanding in the world of building, too, are the architects, 
engineers and contractors who collaborated in the design and 
construction of the magnificent 884-room Denver Hilton. 

Few buildings have had so much knowledge and experience Shown on refrigeration equipment are some of the 
applied to assure trouble-free operation. And, one of the impor- nae hag negates Shag bronze, iron and stain- 
tant steps taken to avoid maintenance expense and interruptions 
of service was the installation of Jenkins Valves. Heating, plumb- 
ing and air conditioning lines are controlled by valves bearing JE N Kl N S 
the famous Jenkins Diamond mark of reliability. Rg 

When you specify or install valves, remember that the valves Say LON FETE JOOS I My 
preferred by so many of the country’s top building experts for VALVE S KE ouns 
almost a century cost no more. In the end, they can cost less. ; ; fonhins roy 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York. 

Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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A Rockefeller victory in Chicago is still a 100-to-1 shot. 


His blast at Nixon and the Administration this weék didn’t change the 
odds. 


But over the long run, Rockefeller may well have loosed forces that 
could revive the bitter intra-party warfare of the days before Eisenhower. 


Here’s Rockefeller’s new position as most professionals assess it: 


He’s not making an outright bid for delegates. Rockefeller realizes 
Nixon has the horses—and that only some unexpected event, such as a 
serious crisis in foreign affairs, is likely to change this. 


He is looking farther ahead—to 1964. His maneuver sets the stage for 
a head-on struggle for control of the party should Nixon fail to win the White 
House in November. 


Nixon will be titular head of the party whether he wins or loses. 


But Rockefeller will have a prepared position from which to fight for 
the actual leadership and the nomination in 1964. 


This prospect jolts GOP regulars. 


There’s great political risk for Rockefeller in this. 


Even some New York party leaders have been anxious to come out for 
Nixon. They were shocked by the Rockefeller attack, and feel it will hurt 
their party’s chances in November. 


If Nixon now should lose the election by a narrow margin, Rockefeller 
will be blamed. 


Rockefeller’s blast does not affect Nixon’s basic strategy. 


Nixon and his advisers are convinced that the time for him to speak out 
on the issues—as demanded by Rockefeller—is after the nomination. 


One Nixon associate sees the whole Rockefeller maneuver as an effort 
to entice Nixon into a knockdown fight. “If this was the idea, it won’t work,” 
he says. “Nixon is doing what any politician in his position would do.” 


Note that Rockefeller is silent on whether he will support Nixon. 


Aides, however, point out that in the past Rockefeller has said he would 
back the GOP ticket and that nothing said this week necessarily changes the 
situation. 

= 


Democrats believe the Rockefeller outburst will hurt the GOP this fall. 


What interests them is the way Rockefeller lashed out at the Adminis- 
tration and, in effect, at Eisenhower. 


Much of what Rockefeller said is what Democratic candidates have been 
saying, but from them it had an inevitable tone of partisanship. Coming 
from a Republican of Rockefeller’s standing, the criticism—Democrats 
believe—will take on added weight. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy’s chances for a first ballot nomination in the 
Democratic convention look better and better. Kennedy’s advisers make no 
public claims that it will happen. But, privately, their optimism is soaring. 


Michigan’s big 51-vote bloc helps. Gov. G. Mennen Williams’ public 
\ 
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declaration for Kennedy was no surprise, but it is one more psychological 
straw—and a heavy one—to be weighed by nervous politicians who dread 
getting left when the wind toward a winner sets in. 


Walter Reuther’s disclaimer about being a party to the Michigan deci- 
sion is taken lightly hereabouts. The United Auto Workers boss, in common 
with other big labor leaders, needs a lot of legislative help between now and 
the adjournment of Congress—and Senate Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn are the men who can give or withhold help. 


Congress heads for a frantic finish. Adjournment now is only three 
weeks away, and a lot of decisions are going to be made in haste. As time 
runs out, expect a lot of compromising on issues. This can, and likely will, 
have effect on the size and scope of housing and school aid bills, just to 
mention a couple of outstanding examples. 


A lot of “give” is going to be necessary to get much accomplished. 


Medical care for the aged may go over until 1961. Democrats are still 
trying to produce a major bill this session—that is, a bill that would provide 
extensive hospitalization, nursing home, and home health services for 
retired persons. This would entail raising the Social Security tax by one- 
half of 1% to pay the estimated $1-billion-plus in annual costs. Chances 
for success are no better than 50-50. 


Watch the Senate for clues on this one. If there is to be a bill of such 
dimension, the momentum will have to come from the Senate. The House 
Ways & Means Committee, after long argument and near stalemate, finally 
produced a limited benefit bill tied to the public assistance program. This 
tie-in raises the charity stigma, and if it becomes a matter of choosing 
between a bill of this kind and nothing at all, most Democrats and a lot of 
Republicans would prefer to let it go until next year. 


There’s fresh hope for action on the lobbying expense bill. The Ways 
& Means Committee is due to clear the measure soon, and Capitol insiders 
expect passage to come quickly in both House and Senate. It’s expected 
that Pres. Eisenhower will sign it into law. 


What the bill aims to do is give status as “ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenditures” to spending for legitimate lobbying activity at any level 
of government. If it does become law, it will countermand an Internal 
Revenue Service regulation that now bans any such deductions. 


It’s late enough to write off some important bills. 


The President’s bond interest measure, seeking to remove the statutory 
4%4% ceiling on long-term governments, is among them. Knowledgeable 
Republican sources at the Capitol say hope has been abandoned. The Demo- 
cratic leadership, fearing a rending party split, found it too hot to handle 
on the eve of an election. 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas’ interest labeling bill is being given a quiet burial 
The Banking & Currency Committee has no apparent interest in trying to 
move it. It would have required sellers to itemize interest, service, and 
other similar charges on installment sales contracts 
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where goods move faster 


Industries grow fast in the Greater Philade phia area, where 
raw materials and important markets are within easy reach 
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In Business 


Toledo Merchants See the Light, 
O.K. Downtown Malls They Scorned 


It looks as if ‘Voledo’s downtown merchants will have 
another experimental mall this summer—whether they 
want it or not. 

Yoledo had a pair of two-block malls last summer. 
But this spring the Downtown ‘Toledo Associates came 
out against any temporary malls, and gave even permanent 
setups a very low priority in their list of civic aspirations 

BW —Apr.23'60,p46). ‘That action came after 59% of 
merchants polled in the central business district voted 
against malls. 

Last week, DTA completely reversed itself, with a 
clarion call for temporary malls this summer. _ Insiders 
said the apparent change of heart was in reality a reluctant 
vielding to the fact that local newspaper pressure had 
made it just about certain that the Citv Council would 
vote willy-nilly for the two three-block pedestrian malls 
proposed for this summer by John N. Richards, past 
president of the American Institute of Architects and 
chairman of ‘Toledo's Mall ‘Technical Committee. Rich 
ards wants the malls installed about July 1, for a run of 
at least three months. 


Great Lakes Dock Strike Leaves 


Deep Scars on Seaway’s Hopes 


Cost of the dock strike at Great Lakes ports was heavy 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway. Shippers now estimate 
that 1960 traffic will be only 75‘ of last year’s, instead 
of the expected 15% increase. And there’s the added 
fear that if the higher dock costs mean higher shipping 
rates, the Midwest will lose its meager favorable balance 
of trade with highly competitive foreign countries. 

Ihe dock strike lasted only three weeks (page 82), but 
it cast its shadow over a longer period. Shippers, seeing 
the strike coming, rerouted cargo away from the Seaway 
before the actual trouble began. And it is taking some 
time after the end of the walkout to get freight switched 
back to the Seaway. 

Port authorities along the Lakes figure the over-all loss 
at between $15-million and $20-million. Manufacturers 
of heavy equipment took a beating, since thev absorbed 
the higher shipping costs forced on them by rerouting. 


Munoz-Marin Vetoes Bill to Ease 


“Base Company” Status in Puerto Rico 


. Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin of Puerto Rico this weck 
vetoed a bill allowing U.S. businesses to incorporate 
“base companies” on the island. 

“Base companies” are a device to avoid U.S. income 
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taxes; sct up in foreign countries tvpically Panama— 
they own and get the income from overs 


CaS SUDSICIATICS 


of the parent company. So long as the income sta\ ut 
of the U.S., it escapes our income tax 
Vhis vear it was discovered that a U.S. business could 


operate a base company in Pucrto Rico, provided the 
actual incorporation was elsewhere (BW —Mar.12'60,p32 
Such base companies enjoy the protection of the U.S. 
flag, escape U.S. income taxes, and are free from Puerto 
Rican taxes on money earned outside the island. 

Some businesses decided it would be even nicer to be 
able to incorporate the base companies directly in Puerto 
Rico. ‘lhe bill vetoed by Munoz-Marin resulted; it would 
have levied a modest 5% island 
exemption to property taxes. 

Ihe governor is believed to have acted because he 
wanted to await the outcome of a U.S. ‘Treasury inves 
tigation of alleged shifting of mainland profits of U.S. 
companies to their Puerto Rican subsidiaries. And many 
observers feel that the present laws are liberal enough. 


income tax but given 


Cigarette Tax Cut—Or Is It? 


I'he Illinois cigarette tax dropped this week from 4¢ 
a pack to 3¢, but for a while the smoker will go right on 
paving the higher figure. ‘The extra penm 
on last August to pay for a Korean vetei 
has vielded $10.5-million. 

The catch to the cut is that wholes 
when they buy the cigarette stamps and would be, they 
claim, left holding the bag with some $500,000 of the 
4¢ stamps. So the 4¢ stamps will be used until the 
supply runs out, the consumer will pay the higher price, 
and the difference will go into escrow, out of reach alike 
of the state, the wholesalers, and the smokers. 


was slapped 
ins bonus, and 
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U.S.-Canada Gas Deal Approved 


Ihis weck the National Energy Board of Canada saw 
cve to eve with a U.S. Federal Power Commission ex- 
amincr On import-export of natural gas across the border 
(BW—Apr.16'60,p36). It approved Niagara Gas ‘lrans- 
mission's application, previously turned down (BW — 
\pr.9'60,p34), to sell gas to St. Lawrence Gas Co., Inc., 
as the FPC examiner recommended 

Both Niagara Transmission and St. Lawrence Gas are 
subsidiaries of Consumers’ Gas Co. of ‘Toronto. Earlicr, 
IPC had favored a rival application. 


Airport “Offices” for the Executive 


Flying executives in Canada are being offered special 
conference and communication facilities at a chain of 
“sky service stations” being set up by ‘Texaco Canada, 
Ltd., at major airports. By ordering in advance, the ex 


ecutive can have all needed facilities lined up awaitin 
his arrival. Besides the “office” service, the stations 
also provide standardized servicing for all types of planes 


The first station is to open at Montreal on July 1, with 
loronto next in line. 
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The World s Largest 
Jet Aircraft Factory is 
Six Miles From Here! 
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Where in the world are you? You’re in fabulous 
Washington State — where space, water, power, 
and happy living abound. 

By 1970, more than 10 million people will live 
within a 500-mile radius of this stream. Today 
the State of Washington is the heart of the West’s 
second largest market...in terms of population, 
buying power, and booming industries. 

Giant new oil refineries ($200 million invest- 
ment) dot our Canadian border. Along the flanks 
of the Columbia River, bustling new cities are 
being born overnight from aluminum, chemicals, 
atomic energy. Dozens of electronic firms work 
round-the-clock pouring hundreds of new prod- 
ucts into the Pacific Coast’s aircraft and missile 
industry. 

If you’re in the mood to move West, get in a 
happy mood...think about Washington. Get in 
on the ground floor of a great new industrial 
complex. There’s a big hungry market here, and 





all of the West, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Orient 
stand at your doorstep. 

Washington State wants you. We’ve plenty of 
room. Come join the boom. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


More than one billion dollars worth of commercial jet 
transports — the famous Boeing 707 and 720 — have been 
sold or are on order at this Renton, Washington, plant of 
Boeing Aircraft Company. It is but one of Boeing's major 
manufacturing, engineering, and research facilities 
throughout the state. Total 1959 sales: $1,600,000,000 


For your free copy of “BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY” 
write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
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Architects: 1. M. Pet AND AssociaTEs, New York, in association with ROGERS AND BUTLER, New York 


General Contractor: Wess & KNAPP CONSTRUCTION CorP., New York «* Consulting Engineer: Jaros, BAUM & BoLLes, New York 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Plumbing Contractor: KERBY SAUNDERS, INC., New York 


JENKINS VALVES were installed to 
control all service lines 





The name of Webb and Knapp, Inc., owner of the new Denver 
Hilton, would appear in any list of people who know most about 
building . especially about building for efficient, economical 

operation. 
| Outstanding in the world of building, too, are the architects, 
engineers and contractors who collaborated in the design and 
construction of the magnificent 884-room Denver Hilton. ; : a ln <a 
Few buildings have had so much knowledge and experience Shown on refrigeration equipment are some of the 
applied to assure trouble-free operation. And, one of the impor- angry sale tod prone, TOR and stain- 

tant steps taken to avoid maintenance expense and interruptions 
of service was the installation of Jenkins Valves. Heating, plumb- 


ing and air conditioning lines are controlled by valves bearing J EK N KI N S 
the famous Jenkins Diamond mark of reliability. 

When you specify or install valves, remember that the valves He OR OE SS SRO 
preferred by so many of the country’s top building experts for \ AL, E S St 4 
almost a century cost no more. In the end, they can cost less. Sonkims Bros 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York. 






Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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A Rockefeller victory in Chicago is still a 100-to-1 shot. 


His blast at Nixon and the Administration this week didn’t change the 
odds. 


But over the long run, Rockefeller may well have loosed forces that 
could revive the bitter intra-party warfare of the days before Eisenhower. 


Here’s Rockefeller’s new position as most professionals assess it: 


He’s not making an outright bid for delegates. Rockefeller realizes 
Nixon has the horses—and that only some unexpected event, such as a 
serious crisis in foreign affairs, is likely to change this. 


He is looking farther ahead—to 1964. His maneuver sets the stage for 
a head-on struggle for control of the party should Nixon fail to win the White 
House in November. 

Nixon will be titular head of the party whether he wins or loses. 


But Rockefeller will have a prepared position from which to fight for 
the actual leadership and the nomination in 1964. 


This prospect jolts GOP regulars. 


There’s great political risk for Rockefeller in this. 


Even some New York party leaders have been anxious to come out for 
Nixon. They were shocked by the Rockefeller attack, and feel it will hurt 
their party’s chances in November. 


If Nixon now should lose the election by a narrow margin, Rockefeller 
will be blamed. 


Rockefeller’s dlast does not affect Nixon’s basic strategy. 


Nixon and his advisers are convinced that the time for him to speak out 
on the issues—as demanded by Rockefeller—is after the nomination. 


One Nixon associate sees the whole Rockefeller maneuver as an effort 
to entice Nixon into a knockdown fight. “If this was the idea, it won’t work,” 
he says. “Nixon is doing what any politician in his position would do.” 


Note that Rockefeller is silent on whether he will support Nixon. 


Aides, however, point out that in the past Rockefeller has said he would 
back the GOP ticket and that nothing said this week necessarily changes the 
situation. 

—@— 


Democrats believe the Rockefeller outburst will hurt the GOP this fall. 


What interests them is the way Rockefeller lashed out at the Adminis- 
tration and, in effect, at Eisenhower. 


Much of what Rockefeller said is what Democratic candidates have been 
saying, but from them it had an inevitable tone of partisanship. Coming 
from a Republican of Rockefeller’s standing, the criticism—Democrats 
believe—will take on added weight. 


——@—.. 
Sen. John F. Kennedy’s chances for a first ballot nomination in the 


Democratic convention look better and better. Kennedy’s advisers make no 
public claims that it will happen. But, privately, their optimism is soaring. 


Michigan’s big 51-vote bloc helps. Gov. G. Mennen Williams’ public 
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declaration for Kennedy was no surprise, but it is one more psychological 
straw—and a heavy one—to be weighed by nervous politicians who dread 
getting left when the wind toward a winner sets in. 


Walter Reuther’s disclaimer about being a party to the Michigan deci- 
sion is taken lightly hereabouts. The United Auto Workers boss, in common 
with other big labor leaders, needs a lot of legislative help between now and 
the adjournment of Congress—and Senate Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn are the men who can give or withhold help. 


Congress heads for a frantic finish. Adjournment now is only three 
weeks away, and a lot of decisions are going to be made in haste. As time 
runs out, expect a lot of compromising on issues. This can, and likely will, 
have effect on the size and scope of housing and school aid bills, just to 
mention a couple of outstanding examples. 


A lot of “give” is going to be necessary to get much accomplished. 


Medical care for the aged may go over until 1961. Democrats are still 
trying to produce a major bill this session—that is, a bill that would provide 
extensive hospitalization, nursing home, and home health services for 
retired persons. This would entail raising the Social Security tax by one- 
half of 1% to pay the estimated $1-billion-plus in annual costs. Chances 
for success are no better than 50-50. 


Watch the Senate for clues on this one. If there is to be a bill of such 
dimension, the momentum will have to come from the Senate. The House 
Ways & Means Committee, after long argument and near stalemate, finally 
produced a limited benefit bill tied to the public assistance program. This 
tie-in raises the charity stigma, and if it becomes a matter of choosing 
between a bill of this kind and nothing at all, most Democrats and a lot of 
Republicans would prefer to let it go until next year. 


There’s fresh hope for action on the lobbying expense bill. The Ways 
& Means Committee is due to clear the measure soon, and Capitol insiders 
expect passage to come quickly in both House and Senate. It’s expected 
that Pres. Eisenhower will sign it into law. 


What the bill aims to do is give status as ‘ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenditures” to spending for legitimate lobbying activity at any level 
of government. If it does become law, it will countermand an Internal 
Revenue Service regulation that now bans any such deductions. 


It’s late enough to write off some important bills. 


The President’s bond interest measure, seeking to remove the statutory 
41%4% ceiling on long-term governments, is among them. Knowledgeable 
Republican sources at the Capitol say hope has been abandoned. The Demo- 
cratic leadership, fearing a rending party split, found it too hot to handle 
on the eve of an election. 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas’ interest labeling bill is being given a quiet burial. 
The Banking & Currency Committee has no apparent interest in trying to 
move it. It would have required sellers to itemize interest, service, and 
other similar charges on installment sales contracts. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 11, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 
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where goods move faster 


Industries grow fast in the Greater Philade 
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iw materials and important markets are 
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and an abundance of low-priced electri 
power. available for every need 


Truly, this i i Land of 
Plenty ... one that would make a perfect site for your plant 





PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more t 


n 100,000 stockholders . » the world’s greatest industrial area, De 


laware Valley 














Handsome and Hardworking 


Plexiglas ... Implex 








Flashing lights at sea shine brightly through large lenses and 
covers molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. The PLEXIGLAS 
parts are used in navigation lights for the U. S. Coast Guard, at 
a fraction of the cost and weight of cut glass lenses. Precision 
molding of the lens pattern gives the PLEXIGLAS lens maximum 
efficiency in light control, and the material resists weather, 
breakage and salt water. 


Winking lights at home are revolutionizing indoor photography 
by making indoor pictures without flashbulbs possible, with the 
new wink-light attachment shown above. Tough IMPLEX®, the 
high impact acrylic, gives handsome appearance and rugged dur- 
ability to the housing. PLEXIGLAS is used for the lens. 


We will be glad to help you use these Rohm & Haas acrylic mold- 
ing materials—to \ - advantage. 


r Ind 


rd ROHM ¢& HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd 
Hill, Ontario. 





MARKETING 


Used cars unit sales are 
up only slightly ... 


Used Car Unit Sales, Jan, through April 





»». aS dealer stocks soar... 


Dealers Inventories of Used Cars as of Apr. 30 
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Compacts Upset Used Car Market 


“During the past few years the meth- 
ods employed in selling new cars have 
become so confounded with the han- 
dling of used cars that definite know- 
ledge on used car values has been ob- 
scured.” 

That is the opening sentence of a 
slim manual on used car values dis- 
tributed to Dodge dealers—in 1924. 

The date makes the quotation more 
than a historical curiosity. The auto- 
mobile market today is like it was 
in the Twenties (BW —Aug.8’59,p60). 
There are new kinds of cars coming to 
market in unusual numbers. With so 
many kinds of cars and price levels avail- 
able, values are changing fast. Dealers 
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take a chance on every car they take in 
trade. Right now, while used car sales 
are up slightly, prices are declining 
sharply and stocks piling up fast (chart). 
¢ Unfamiliar Problems—What is_stir- 
ring up the used car market today and 
hiding and twisting values are the new 
compact cars. They have given used car 
operators—whether franchised new car 
dealers or independent lots—some un- 
familiar problems: 

e A lower price level, with some 
dealers reporting it difficult to move 
anything with more than a $1,000 price 
tag on it except prestige and sports cars. 

¢ The difficulty in selling late- 
model (one- and two-vear-old) cars. 


¢ The need for more and better re- 
conditioning, particularly in appearance. 
None of these problems really was 
unexpected once the compact cars en- 
tered the market. Yet, knowing that 
such problems were coming is not mak- 
ing the adjustment any easier. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the used 
car business is that the salesman always 
knows years ahead what kind of prod- 
ucts he is going to have to sell—and he 
can’t do one thing about it. 


|. Trouble in Trading 


There are two maxims in the auto- 
mobile industry that sum up the impor- 
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: “Continental's GAIR * *% 
: division Suggests... 3 
* for better business, § 
», tie-in with oF 


NATIONAL 
PICNIC 








There’s no time like July for selling 
all the products that make up that 
happy institution, the picnic! You just 
name it—and people are sure to take 
it on picnics and enjoy it, from foods 
of all kinds to service items like paper 
plates, cups, napkins, thermos bottles, 
and more. Why not let Picnic Month 
sell more for you! For full tie-in details, 
write Dudley E. McFadden, Dir. of 
Public Relations, American Bakers 
Assoc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

And remember, the products you 
make, process, or pack, can be sold so 
much better in fine folding cartons by 


Gair! 
@ car 


CONTINENTAL (CAN COMPANY 


BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 
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. . . the men in the factory regretfully admit now that 
there was too much easy credit a few years ago . 


Savs the 
and build 


tance of the used car market. 
manufacturer: “We design 

the used cars of tomorrow.” Adds the 
franchised dealer: ““We don’t sell new 
cars; we buy used ones.” 

The existence of a large market for 
used merchandise is what sets the auto 
business apart from all other consumer 
goods industries. And it controls the 
production and sale of new cars. 
Roughly 80% of all new car sales in 
the past have involved the trading in of 
a used car. If a dealer can’t sell used 
cars, obviously he is not going to be able 
to accept used cars as part of the pur- 
chase price on the new units—and 
theoretically he thereby will cut his 
business by 80%. 

He disposes of the cars he takes in 
trade in three wavs: retails them to a 
customer; wholesales them to an inde- 
pendent used car dealer; sells them 
through an auction (BW —Mar.14'59, 
p130). Prices vary in the three chan- 
nels, of course, but they all are affected 
bv the same forces. And if an entire 
model vear is “‘sticky’”’ in sales because 
of price, it will be sticky in all three 
channels—because all three ultimately 
deal with the same customers. 
¢ High-Priced Used Cars—Right now, 
1958 and 1959 cars are stickv, if you be- 
lieve most of the used car specialists in 
the factories and the salesmen out on 
the lots. When the manufacturers sev- 
eral years ago built the cars that are now 
the used 1958 and 1959 models they 
just built in too much price for 1960 cir 
cumstances. 

When the dealers now trv to “buy” 
a 1958 or 1959 car—by allowing so many 
collars toward the purchase of a 1960 
model—they run into a very unpleasant 
fact, and so does the new car prospect. 
Let’s say the car is a 1959 sedan, 
bought new for $3,200, and is in excel- 
lent condition. It should fetch around 
$2,600 on anv used car lot. It should, 
but can it? 

To participate in the purchase of a 
$2,600 used car, most lending agencies 
want one-third to one-fourth down and 
the balance paid in 24+ months. 
¢ Alternative for Buyers—More and 
more customers apparently are settling 
for a new compact car that costs $2,500 
or less and on which they can pay al- 
most anv amount down and get 36 
months and up to pay the balance. In 
addition, thev get a new car warranty 
The dealers, knowing this, also know 
they can’t sell that shining 1959 model 
for $2,600. So they offer to allow sev- 


eral hundred dollars less than they 
would have offered for a one-vear-old 
car a vear or so ago—and the former 


(STORY on page 45) 


prospect for new car gets in his 


present vehicle and rolls away. 
Enough should-be buyers are doing 
that, one factory man feels, to affect 


new car sales. He says this despite the 
fact that new car sales are about 14% 
ahead of last vear. Used car sales, how- 
ever, are just barely ahead of last vear 
That means several things to the used 
car man: More new cars than usual, 
probably compacts, are being sold with 
out a trade-in; used car stocks are climb- 
ing (more than 100,000 above last vear); 
more second-car buyers are going for 
compacts rather than used cars. None 
of these things is very good for used car 
business. 


The Profit Squeeze 


At the root of the whole problem is 
price—the price the dealer pays and the 
price for which he sells. A new car 
dealer never really knows how much 
profit he makes per new unit sold until 
the “wash-out,” the dollars he has left 
after selling all the used cars involved in 
moving the one new vehicle. For in 
stance, to move a 1953 model for $300 
he might have to pay (allow) $60 for a 
1949 model which he junks for $35. So 
that $25 loss has come out of the profit 
resulting from other transactions in the 
chain. 

Similarly, every dollar he spends 
making his used vehicle salable comes 
out of his gross profit. And that’s wh 
the used car dealer—franchised or not 
is in a squeeze. New car prospects are 
not vet ready to concede that the com 
pact cars have decreased the value of 
their trade-ins. So the dealers still have 
to buy at a relatively high price in order 
to sell new cars. The price at which 
they are selling cars, however, 
definitely has 
compacts. 

e Statistical Confirmation—Automotive 
Market Report, a Pittsburgh used car 
price reporting service, points to a sharp 
drop in used car prices between April- 
Mav and May-June. It estimates the 
average wholesale price of two-year-old 
popular models at $1,075, $50 under a 
vear ago. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ cost-of-living index shows the 
sharpest decline in used car prices from 
March to April ever 


used 


been slashed bv the 


recorded since 


they were included in the index in 
1953. 

Phat’s not all of the picture. The 
cars being brought in for trade are 
older and in poorer condition than a 


means the 


And _ that 
dealer has to spend more on 


yvear or so ago. 
“appeal 


ance reconditioning.” There is no such 
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From an.almost unlimited scope of thought, Wm 
Leonardo da VinaiProught forth a stream gy 
of inventions — in modern form— — a 
ah are in-use today. However, Leonardo’s a 
greatest contribution was simply the 
triumph of creative thought applied to 
practical results. His work will stand r 
for all time as proof that the appraisal Pa 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 
audible processes. 


@ In a related sense, the quality of 
® engineering is measured by results. 
' And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineer- 
ing project can be evaluated. 
When you check the record of 
Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high 
quality of thinking is self- 
evident. Customer satisfaction 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root. 





This squirrel-cage blower, invented by ¥ 
Leonardo da Vinci and put to practical 
use, was a significant step toward 
modern mechanical air conditioning. 


Brown & Roor Inc. 
POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK . WASHINGTON ° LONDON ° EDMONTON ° MONTREAL 
SAO PAULO ° MARACAIBO ° CABLE ADDRESS=-BROWNBILT 
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Choose your plant site 
from 2371 communities 


in 7 great industrial states 





Here, in the heart of industrial America 


you'll find abundant raw materials. . 
. thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 
roads and more than 1000 miles of Interstate 
highways provide fast, direct access to nearby 


... markets.. 


billion-dollar markets. 


...and because American Electric combines the 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most 
advanced power technology, you are assured of 
virtually unlimited, low-cost electric power. 


- manpower 


iLUINOIS 


a 


TENNESSEE 





ONE EXAMPLE: 


eo, 









PENNSYLVANIA 


Central and Western Virginia... where a 
comfortable climate offers unique advantages to industry 


In central and western Virginia you'll 
find the combined location advan- 
tages of North, South and Midwest 
along with those especially character- 
istic of this section. Here, you'll find 
people translate civic pride into active 
community development programs 
for growth—programs essential to 
profitable plant location. 


You'll find helpful interest in your 
plant location and operation when 
you talk to local business men. You'll 
find this spirit among the professional 
men who serve the city councils . 
the men who serve the local Chambers 


APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 


of Commerce. You'll find it particu- 
larly among the men who operate 
plants here, who are also enthusiastic 
boosters for the area. 

You can expect assistance in per- 
sonnel recruitment and technical edu- 
cation. Pleasant living conditions 
predominate with recreational facili- 
ties and residential neighborhoods 
available for most every preference. 

Labor in central and western Vir- 
ginia is capable and alert. Tradition- 
ally, these ‘‘home-grown’’ people 
prefer to live and work in this area. 
Their skills and diversified experience 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 





already reflect a prosperous economy. 

Transportation is excellent. Inter- 
state and major state highways, three 
major railroads and large trucking 
depots make this an excellent receiv- 
ing and distribution hub for billion- 
dollar markets an overnight trip away. 
Five airlines serve five major airports 
here with over 100 flights daily. 

In this area, American Electric 
Power System people can help you 
choose from a large selection of indus- 
trial sites. A few buildings are avail- 
able, and construction to your speci- 
fications can be promptly negotiated. 





OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER 


KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 


WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY a 


SYSTEM 


(formerly American Gas and Electric System) 









Free, up-to-the-minute plant 
location information center 
can help you find that one 


most profitable location 





At no cost and at substantial savings 
in valuable executive time . . . AEP 
area development specialists can give 
you the pertinent information you 
need tosolve your plant-location prob- 


For information on a particular state area, write to: 


(ee _—-—— — — —_ — 


[-] Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) 
ud 
2 


2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


~~] Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co. 
~~ 301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, O. 


[|] Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co. 
15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


5 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


J 





Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va 


Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 


o~ 
ied 
TJ R. R. Jewell (Whee/ing area only), Wheeling Electric Co 
| 


Planning for orderly growth has helped many communities in central and western Virginia 





combine traditional pleasant living with energetic, prospering industry. 


lem. No other agency offers so thor- 
ough and intimate a knowledge of so 
large a territory. 

To keep this information complete 
and up-to-date, a large network of 
the system’s managerial personnel 
report daily on the important busi- 
ness and social changes within the 
territory. 

This means that this one source of 
plant-site information offers you more 


LJ} Lee L. Davis, Vice President 


L_} Send the coupon to Dept. E-611 at any one of the offices 
listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power 


Name 


American Electric Power Co. 
2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 


information ...more objectively com- 
piled... than you would get by going 
directly to any one or all of the 2371 
communities served by the system. 


After you have evaluated this plant- 
site information in terms of your re- 
quirements, AEP specialists will work 
with you and local officials in relating 
community services and growth plans 
to your needs . . . and the needs of 
your employees and their families. 


| For information on the entire system, write to: 


Title 





Company. 





Address. 





City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| and Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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If your product sells by the foot 
you may be giving away Profits 


Have you ever thought just how important measuring is in your 
business? 

The last inch . the last foot . the last yard .. . is usually the 
most profitable you make. If you are giving away this profit by in- 
adequate or old-fashioned measuring or counting, it’s time to turn to 
Veeder-Root Countrol to protect these profits for you. 

Countrol . gives the Purchasing Agent accurate, reliable data on 
how much and what price, for intelligent buying and adequate inven- 
tory control. 
Countrol ... gives the Manufacturing Manager simplified, accurate 
methods for determining length, can cut costs with automatic pre- 
determining counters 

Countrol .. . gives the Comptroller reli- 
4 able figures for improved cost control. 
\\ Countrol . . . assures the Vice President 

\ 





| that customer shipments are accurate, 
\} eliminates costly loopholes to nibble 
i) away at profits. 
| Ask Veeder-Root to recommend the 
right types of counters for better 
Countrol of Profits . . . and measuring. 
Contact your local Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Engineer or write direct. 


Veeder-Root 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


The Name that Counts” 


® 
units. Application assistance New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 


available Seattle » St. Louis + Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. + Montreal 
i Offices and Agents in other principal cities 












Lineal Measuring Counters 
provide a versatile and cost- 
saving method for countrol- 
ling lengths of all materials 

thread, wire, tape, braid, 
yarn, paper, metal, cloth, 
rope and all roll goods. Gear 
ing is supplied to indicate in 
feet, yards, meters or other 








thing as a “hot car” in the d car 
market today unless it also is a “clean 
Car.” 


e Bad Shape—W hv are the cars com ng 


in so much older and so much more 


worn? The men in the factory regret- 
fully admit now that there was too much 
easy credit a few vears ago, that an 
owner with a 36-month or 42-month 


note has to hold on to the car longer to 
build up a trading equits 

Likewise, while conceding that the 
late-model used cars are under a terrific 
price handicap, no one in the business 
thinks the solution for the used car 
salesman lies in “squeezing the water 
out” of prices. They'll try other ways 
first. 


ill. Solution: Sell 


First of all, as the manufacturers have 
found, the automobile business today 
is not the same as in B. C.—before com- 
pacts—and the used car merchants are 
having to adapt to it. One of Chicago's 
savviest independent used car operators 
has gotten out of the middle-range 
cars. He now deals only in “cheapies” 
(up to $150 or so) and used Cadillacs 
¢ Keeping Up Appearances—There is 
a greater necessity now than ever to 
recondition the used car’s appearance 
The multiple 
ested in mechanical conditions than in 
looks, but he is the minority; most used 


r owner 1s more inter- 





car buyers let their eves decide. With P 
plastic upholstery sprays and_ plastics 
for patching metals, dealers can do a 
faster, better reconditioning job cheaper 
than thev could a few vears agi 
A factorv man savs that dealer 


buving more merchandising aids this 
vear than they did last year, indicating a 


conscious effort to put more merchan 


dising effort on their used car lots. The 
general feeling is that the dealers will 
have to learn more about used car s¢ 
ing. Once they could turn over thei 
stock quickly by running cars through 
the auctions. But now the auctions are 
doing a bigger business than ever and 
late-model cars in particular are still 
backing up 
¢ Re-education—So ther eems no 
other way out for dealers than t 
their used cars one by one and to ‘“‘be 
willing,” as one old-timer says, “to pay 
the price of an education” in a market 
that is so like a market of so long ago 
that it is new to all but a few ok 
dealers 

“One big lesson may be learned from 
these vears of costly experiencc 
Ihe dealer who is to remain in busin 


must look on handling used cai 
straight merchandising propositi 


Like the successful merchant in an 
other line of business, he must bu 
right, sell at a profit and keep t n 
fidence of his customers So Dodg 
idvised its dealers in 1924. END 
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General American takes the “‘perish’’ 






YAS Imagination at work 
if 


for Industry 


out of perishables with a 
2200 cubic-foot rolling refrigerator 


Meat keeps its bloom longer . . . shrinks less . . . rides 
more safely in General American’s new mechanical 
refrigerator car. 

Pioneered by General American, this car offers ship- 
pers two exclusive features. One, it is the only refriger- 
ator car that has six inches of non-absorbent Styro- 
foam® sandwiched between plywood panels. Two, it 
saves money with a propane-fueled cooling unit... 
an economy made possible by the superior insulation. 
In addition, the car is constructed with a long-travel, 
cushioned underframe to protect the contents. Rail- 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


roads and shippers will find this 40-foot refrigerator 
car safer, cheaper, more efficient and easier to maintain. 
Your business may never need a refrigerator car, 
but the creative research that developed this car can 
serve you in many ways. Whether your problems relate 
to transportation or storage .. . to mixing, drying or 
conveying... to nickel coating, fastening or plastics 
molding, General American’s broad experience and 
directed imagination can help you solve them. 
Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, let 
us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 
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One-Stop Center for Services 


For an annual fee, home- 
owners can call a service club 
for jobs ranging from plumbing 
to painting. 


Ihe character above obviously has 
his hands full. A relatively new tvpe, 
he has come into the picture in a hurry 
in the last few vears. He has set out, 
with varying degrees of success, 
m acute problem: how to meet the 
liomeowner’s seemingly endless appc 
tite for (BW Feb.28'59, p71 
to evervone’s satisfaction 

His answer is a “club,” in 
cffect, a one-stop center for services 
Members are homeowners, who pav an 
innual fee usually ranging from $10 to 
$12 the first year, less in following 
vears. This entitles them to call the 
club for jobs that may range from fix- 
ing a leaky faucet to painting a house. 
The club farms out the call to one of 
the contractors it has signed up to cover 
that service. It bills the homeowncr, 
and collects 10% of the contractor’s 
bill. 

Reasons for this development come 
to mind readily enough. Gripes about 
quality and cost of services are reaching 
1 crescendo. As they have moved from 
city apartments to their own suburban 
houses, people find the burden of secur 
ing services shifted from the landlord 
to their own shoulders. On the face 
of it, an outfit that can supply a reliable 
repairman for almost any job appears 
to offer a logical solution to their 
worries. 
¢ Growing Pains—Nobody knows how 
many such clubs there are or how many 
consumers they United Home 


to solve 


SCTVICeS 


SCTVICC 


seTve. 
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Services, Inc., founded in Los Angeles 
in 1954, thinks it is the oldest. In the 
last few vears the idea has caught fire 
rather too much fire, in some instances. 

In the past year or so, rumblings of 
trouble have spread in some quarters 
An idea that has a beautiful simplicity 
on paper needs more than paper to 
grow on 

Thus, Mr. Service Club, 
with fanfare in 
two vears ago, has vanished from the 
Some other clubs in the area 
are struggling to stav in business. 

Che National Home Owners Club in 
Detroit has gone through something of 
1 shakedown. Its original partners sold 
partial ownership to Bozell & Jacobs, 
Chicago advertising concern, shortly 
after the club was founded. This spring, 
Bozell & Jacobs pulled out. National 
Home Owners, like Allied Homeowners 
(ssn. of Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y., 
went the route of setting up franchises 
icross the country. Now some. of 
National’s franchisees are pulling out, 
going it on their own. Others, 
still hanging on, complain bitterly 
their franchise brought 
vantages. 

I'wo years ago Phoenix had 11 clubs 
Today there are four 
ones. 
¢ Substantial Gains—Several clubs ad 
mit that growth is coming slowly—and 


Like 


announced 


some Chicago about 


scene. 


while 
that 


them no ad 


two really active 


in some 
all new 


cases is slowing down 
ideas, the clubs are attracting 
newcomers who lack experience or 
financing—many of whom are out for 
the fast buck. 

Yet you can find examples of progress 
that appears to be substantial 


United Home Services claims to 


have 35,000 members, deals with about 
800 contractors 

Allied Homeowners 
three years built up a 
5.000, has some 70 
ators. In its home territory, it has 
about 285 active contractors. 

National Home Owners Club of De- 
troit has about 6,000 members serviced 
by some 250 contractors. In Denver, a 
branch of the Home Owners Club is 
adding 700 members a 
though this represents a 
¢ Plus Side—Th« apparently has 
when you can begin to separate 
the men from the boys. It is 
to assess what makes a club tick—and 
what makes it fail to tick 

From the consumers’ 
plan has several pluses 
the convenience 
for just about any 
want. Since a reputable club screens 
its contractors carefully, he gets an ade 
quate job—and the club itself 
checks any complaints, either as to 
quality of work or the fee. Many 
insist that their contractors mav not 
charge travel time so in 
work costs less 

Clubs insist that consumers run no 
risk that contractors will charge initiall\ 
higher prices to offset the 10 the 
must pav to the clubs They can't 
ifford to antagonize the clubs, operators 
iv, because the gest 


Assn. has in 
membership of 
franchised oper- 


month 
slowdown 
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tim<¢ 
come 


pe yssible 


viewpoint, the 

I irst, 
phone 
service he 


there’s 
number 
ld 


COuULd 
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usually 
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ome cases the 


their big 


lubs are 
customers 

Ihe contractor can benefit on several 
counts. Though he vields 10% of his 
billing, he gets the advantage of the 
club’s promotional backing. Says a 
Detroit contractor, “I figure | pay 20 
per customer to contact them through 
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SUDDENLY IT’S QUIET! 


Whenever you're in a quiet room —look up. If there is a 
beautifully textured acoustical ceiling, chances are it’s 
Forestone*. The sounds you never hear are absorbed by 
Forestone. This deep-etched woodfiber tile makes any 
room more beautiful, more liveable, yet costs very little. 
Forestone has high sound absorption characteristics... 
can be repainted anytime without loss of textured beauty 
or noise control benefits. Select from 4 handsome tex- 
tures. Call your Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor 
(look under Acoustical Materials in the Yellow Pages ) 
for complete information and a prompt estimate. Write 
for folder: Simpson, 1002F White Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


3 —_— quiets rooms... beautifully 
RELY ON MF N QUA Y NCE 1895 A 8/3452 *Re Pat. Off Pat. N 
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advertising. The 10% cost is cheap.” 
Another contractor in the same city says 
he makes less profit per job through 
his tie with the Home Owners Club, 
but figures he gets plus business. He 
spends $16,000 a vear on advertising, 
including a $950-a-month listing in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. 

Charles Stein, president of Monarch 
Flectric Co. in Los Angeles, reports, 
“The club gives us a source of custom- 
ers, but we could get along without 
their business. Mostly how valuable 
they are depends on the times. They're 
especially good in slow times when 
we're looking for customers.” 

The clubs also give the contractors a 
lift in that they relieve contracting com- 
panies of the billing and collection job. 
United Home Services goes further. 
“We are essentially a factoring organi- 
zation,” savs N. H. Willis, executive 
vice-president. The club assumes all 
credit risks, buving the bill from the 
contractor and paving whether the 
consumer comes through or not. Most 
of the clubs don’t pav the contractor 
till thev themselves have been paid. 

As for the club itself, it makes its 
money on the 10% discount off the 
contractors’ bill. Most agree that the 
membership fee just about covers the 
cost of getting the members. 
¢ Price of Success—With many fea- 
tures to recommend such a setup, why 
are some clubs struggling? 

Explains Arthur Yeckes, president of 
Allted Homeowners Assn., “Too many 
people thought this was a quick way to 
make money. It takes time. You have 
to have capital enough to wait out the 
early months while vou are building 
vour membership.” He himself figured 
he would break even when he had 
signed up 800 to 1,000 members, and 
that process took him about a vear. 

Ernest Curtis, president of National 
Home Owners Club of Detroit, thinks 
no one should trv to start a service club 
with less than $25,000, and more is de- 
sirable. The Seattle National Home 
Owners Club has already put in $40,000 
and figures it will need $15,000 more. 

Contractors sometimes have gripes. 
While many feel they get their 10% 
worth in new customers, a large Denver 
operator maintains that he works on 
such a small profit margin that the 
10% does hurt. Some contractors feel 
that the clubs tend to overwork the 
line that “the customer is alwavs right.” 
In good times, says Los Angeles’ Mon- 
arch Electric Co., the clubs are a liabil- 
itv “because we lose a little by paving 
their percentage.” 

Clubs agree that the small job is a 
headache, and a dead loss—except that 
it builds goodwill and may build up to 
the big job. 

The big complaint among franchisees 
is that some clubs don’t come through 
with the promised backing. Others 
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feel that in time the parent company 
will meet its commitments promptly. 
¢ Promotional Work—The real _prob- 
lem is to line up members enough, who 
will use the services often enough to be 
worthwhile customers. 

“To succeed in this job,” savs Yeckes, 
“vou have to work full time at it. You 
have to want to doa job. And you have 
to have some imagination.” 

Allied Homeowners works hard at 
creating an identity for itself. “We 
want our members to feel they are a 
member of something,” Yeckes ex- 
plains. So the club puts out a monthly 
bulletin that goes to consumers. It sug- 
gests new service ideas, asks for sugges- 
tions in return. 

Through this medium, it builds up 
its contractors’ business. Thus, one 
man offered to store lawnmowers over 
the winter, put the machines in shape 
during his slow months. A TV repair 
man offered a summer “special,” in- 
cluding a cleanup job, new parts. 

With more experience, the clubs are 
learning how to meet the headaches. 
Several emplov their own technician or 
trouble shooter. 

Yeckes insists, too, that a franchise 


setup can work satisfactorily. The 
$2,000 fee that Allied’s franchisee pays 
brings him the name, a complete oper- 
ating manual, a monthly newsletter, 
tips on promotion. 

The worst thing the clubs fear is the 
fly-by-night operator, who can give the 
whole idea a bad name. 
¢ Higher Standards—Most feel that 
the market is promising. Generally, it’s 
not the lower-income group that signs 
up. When vou get a good customer, 
he'll average more repair dollars than 
non-members, several savy. Some are 
finding a rich field in servicing whole 
buildings—apartments or commercial. 

Boris Kramer, who heads up National 
Home Owners Club of Seattle, says: 
“We are satisfied we can make a go of 
it, but at a great deal more expense 
than we had thought. We are satisfied 
we are rendering a service that is vitally 
needed.” 

Yeckes feels that an unexpected by- 
product is that non-members are bene- 
fiting, too. “It is our observation,” he 
remarks, “that contractors who don’t 
sign are doing a better job than they 
used to do. They have to, to keep up 
with us.” 


Says Broker Can't Share Price Cut 


Supreme Court rules on Robinson-Patman charge that 
broker cut fee so seller could lower his price. 


In a 5-4 decision this week, the U.S. 
Supreme Court made an important de- 
cision on a provision of the Robinson- 
Patman Act regulating brokerage pav- 
ments between sellers and buvers. The 
court upheld the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s ruling that a seller's broker 
violated Section Two (c) by giving up 
part of his normal brokerage fee so 
that the seller could charge a_buver 
a lower price. 

Section Two (c) of the act makes it 
illegal for “any person to pav or 
grant . . . anvthing of value as a com- 
mission, brokerage, or other compensa- 
tion, or any allowance or discount in 
lieu thereof, except for services ren- 
dered in connection with the sale or 
purchase of goods either to the 
other party to such transaction or to an 

. intermediary therein . . .” 

e Test Case—In the test case, Henry 
Broch & Co., a Chicago broker, ac- 
cepted a 3% brokerage fee from Canada 
Foods, Ltd., a processor of apple con- 
centrate, on the sale of concentrate to 
the J. M. Smucker Co. Broch’s normal 
fee on such a sale, fixed bv contract 
with Canada Foods, was 5%. The go- 
ing price on concentrate was $1.30 a 
gal., for which Smucker bid only $1.25. 

Canada Foods told Broch it would 
make the sale at the price only if Broch 
agreed to reduce its brokerage fee to 


% . The deal was made on those terms; 
on this particular order, Canada Foods 
(the seller) and Broch (the broker) 
split the cost of the price reduction 
exactly 50-50. 

On a series of sales, Broch’s normal 
brokerage fee of 5% would have been 
$2,036.84; the actual brokerage of 3% 
received by Broch was $1,222.11. This 
reduction of $814.73 in brokerage fees 
is half of the total price reduction of 
$1,629.47 granted by Canada Foods 
on the Smucker order. 
¢ Ruling Reversed—The Seventh Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed FTC's 
ruling that Broch had violated the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act under this deal. FTC 
argued that, while seller and brokers 
mav be free to change their commis- 
sion agreements, the 50-50 deal in the 
Broch case was done for one buver and 
no one else. 

Justice William O. Douglas upheld 
FTC’s argument. There is no question, 
he said, that if Broch merely paid over 
part of its commission to the buver, it 
would have violated the law. Said Doug- 
las: “There is no difference in economic 
effect between the seller’s broker's split- 
ting his brokerage commission with the 
buver and in his vielding part of the 
brokerage to the seller to be passed on 
to the buyer in the form of a lower 
price.” END 
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FTC Strives to Make It Easier 
To Obey Robinson-Patman Act 


The Federal Trade Commission, anxious to improve 
the chances that businessmen will voluntarily obey the 
law, has published a set of guides on two sticky provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The 16-point guide deals with advertising allowances 
and other merchandising payments and services. Under 
Sections 2(d) and (e) of Robinson-Patman, sellers who 
offer allowances for promotional purposes, or services, to 
one buyer must make the offer available on propor- 
tionately equal terms to competing buyers. 

The new guides suggest various ways to do business 
without violating these two provisions. One suggestion 
is that a seller making payments or furnishing services 
to his customers should do so under a written plan that 
informs all competing buyers of the details. 

Another suggestion is to base payments or services 
on the dollar volume or on the quantity of goods pur- 
chased during a specified time. 

The guide, a product of a special task force appointed 
last November by FTC Chairman Earl Kintner, makes 
clear that while the sections in question are directed 
against sellers, buyers may get into trouble under other 
laws either for inducing discriminatory payments or serv- 
ices or for taking promotional payments and then not 
using the money for advertising purposes. Further, FTC 
warns that a seller who makes promotional payments to 
customers where the customers perform no promotional 
services may be guilty of illegal price discrimination 
under Section 2(a) of the act. 

The commission promises to continue vigorous en- 
forcement of the act. 


Cosmetics Industry Due to Get Part, 
Not All, of Additives Bill It Sought 


Passage of a color additives bill is virtually assured. 
This will save lipstick makers and other color users from 
the worst threat: a permanent outright ban on certain 
coal tar colors (BW—Oct.17°50,p61). But the bill still 
dangles a long-term threat over cosmetics makers’ heads. 

Ihe basic Food, Drug & Cosmetics Act of 1938 states 
that FDA shall allow the use of coal tar colors that “are 
harmless and suitable for use in cosmetics.” But in 1958, 
the Supreme Court ruled that this passage must be 
interpreted to mean “absolutely harmless.” Since tests 
had shown that in massive doses some of the coal tars 
were toxic to animals, FDA had to delist those tars. 

The industry went to bat for a new law that would 
allow FDA to set tolerances. Last week, the House 
Commerce Committee approved a bill that does just 
this. It is expected to scoot through the House and be 
accepted by the Senate. 

But the industry did not get all it wanted. The new 
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bill contains a controversial amendment flatly banning 
any ingredient capable of causing cancer. 

Industry's fears are not for the immediate results. On 
the basis of scientific analysis to date, none of the coal 
tars that were found toxic in large amounts has been 
charged with causing cancer. But the bill requires com- 
panies to test colors extensively and submit results to 
FDA within two and a half vears for clearance. Some 
industry spokesmen fear that a minute trace of cancer- 
causing substance may show up, to start another cran- 
berry-tvpe incident. 

The industry had asked that a science advisory com- 
mittee be established to which it could appeal an ad- 
verse FDA decision. The bill provides only for ad hoc 
advisory committees, set up at the request of a company 
whose product is turned down. The committees would 
have no power to overrule FDA. 


Four Bedding Franchise Companies 


Accused of Antitrust Violations 


Franchising concerns in the bedding industry are the 
target of government antitrust action. Last week in the 
Chicago district court, antitrusters attacked four com- 
panies—Sealy, Serta Associates, Restonic Corp., and 
Spring Air Co.—on two counts: (1) forbidding retailers 
to buy ou:,ide the manufacturers’ franchised territories; 
(2) with pricing agreements in violation of the Sherman 
Act. The government holds that the companies are 
svndicates; hence suggested list prices are agreements, it 
argues. 

The companies make none of their own bedding. In- 
stead, they license manufacturers to make products to 
their specifications. ‘They assign the manufacturers ex- 
clusive territories in which to vend the companies’ brands, 
and provide the manufacturers with a complete pack- 
aged marketing program. Sealy does share with its 
manufacturers a stock interest in Posture Products, which 
makes springs for the bedding manufacturers. 

All the companies claim they have no control over the 
prices that the manufacturers charge dealers, though they 
do advertise suggested prices. 

The government stated that Restonic had signed a 
consent decree. Sealy, for one, will fight the charges, 
says executive vice-president Carl N. Singer. The case, 
he says, “strikes at the very heart of the great variety 
of franchise operations in the U.S.” THe argues that Sealy 
aggressively promotes competition by licensing small 
businesses under the Sealv trademark. Others in the 
industry say chaos would result if manufacturers of the 
same brand competed for the same dealers. 


Roche Heads GM Distribution Group 


There’s a new hand on the wheel of General Motors’ 
selling machine. James M. Roche, former geueral 
manager of Cadillac, became vice-president in charge 
of distribution staff on June 1. He succeeds William F. 
Hufstader, who retires at the end of this month. 

GM's distribution staff develops sales aids and policies 
to be carried out by the corporation’s product divisions. 
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FOR 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


Keeping ahead of the batter 
—or your competition— 
calls for constant study 


and resourcefulness. 


Yours, like ours, is the 
never-ending task of discovering 
and developing new products 


and product features. 


This is where winning teamwork 
can come into play— 

your staff working cooperatively 
with our highly skilled research 


and development group. 


As “specialists 

in developing specialties” 
from chemically modified 
starches, synthetic resins 

and adhesives, we have been 
highly successful in helping 
many of our customers achieve 
a level of success for their 
products that deservedly 

can be called—STARDOM, 


+ Ask for our 
press conference report N-10) 
on Polyvinylidene Chloride 





Offices in all Principal Cities 
in the United States, Canada, England iM ” . aca : 


tonal. 
STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 750 Thir . fork 17. N.Y . 
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NEWS ABOUT 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
AND 
MATERIALS 


Each of the members of the Dow 
special characteristics 


as resiliency 
exceptional moldability. Take the 


plastic chair frames, for example... 


An important furniture manufacturer 
found that by molding chair frames— 


backs and arms in one unit—of Pela- 
span®, he could not only save assembly 
costs, but could build a strong, com- 


fortable chair that is light in weight 
ind attractively modern. 


Chair frame 


and each of these versatile materials can be 
further modified to fit specific needs or provide unique selling features. 
The result: a wide range of highly specialized plastics with such benefits 
high impact strength . 





The happy marriage of modern plastics materials and mass producti 

techniques has been a boon to product designers. With economical 
ble to take 
many new and original Dow plastics raw materials and mold or extrude 


and the 


production methods assured at the outset, they have been a 


them into products with built-in durability, color appeal, 


“tomorrow” look. Here are some ideas... 


PLASTICS MAKE CHAIRS STRONG, 
VACATIONS SAFE, 
WASHDAYS CLEAN 


family of thermoplastics has its own 


WHAT NEXT? 


requiring no extra refinishing, shaping 
or forming! 

And everybody benefits! 
facturer cuts construction time 
minimum and the extra 
springs and webbing materials . . . the 
customer furniture with great 
strength and durability, plus added firm- 
ness, without sacrificing comfort. 

Pelaspan is Dow’s expandable poly- 
styrene beads that can be expanded up 
to 40 times their original volume to 
form a smooth-surfaced rigid foam. Its 
properties make it ideal for furniture 
It is low in heat conductivity, low in 
water absorption, high in strength- 
weight ratio, and it has no odor. 


The manu 
tO a 
Saves 


cost ol 


. high heat resistance .. . 
lightness and built-in durability of 


gets 


Formed in the mold, the one-piece 
Pelaspan plastic chair frame is exact in 
every detail, eliminating the many in- 
dividual operations required for tradi- 
tional wood frame constructions. As 
soon as it is removed from the mold, 
it’s ready for the upholstery operation— 


(left) is molded of Pelaspan to exact shape. Finished chair (right). 








Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation takes a 
giant step forward with the introduc- 
tion of this unique “mouth-to-mask” 
resuscitator. This handy device relies 
on the special properties of several Dow 
thermoplastic materials in its design. 

Both the patient’s and operator's 
mouthpieces are molded of Styron® 
plastic to take the hard knocks of emer- 
gency use and for the good fabricating 
qualities of this plastic material. The 
resuscitator tube and the catheter tube 
are of vinyl formulations. The “airway” 
for keeping the patient’s throat clear is 
molded of tough moisture- and chemical- 
resistant polyethylene. The mouthpiece 
assembly and resuscitator valve are 
molded of Styron 440, a high-impact, 
high-heat resistant formulation. 

Moving air in the age of plastics. 
Another member of the Dow family of 
thermoplastics — Tyril® — is now being 
used for molding condenser fan wheels. 
Its high tensile strength minimizes creep 
and cold flow. Its excellent moldability 
assures a detailed reproduction of the 
complex configuration, curves and 
angles of the fan wheel design. And 
its high heat resistance passes Under- 
writer's Laboratories tests with flying 
colors. 

When washday rolls around, this 
versatile formulation — Styron 440 — is 
ready, willing, and able to meet the 
challenge of today’s automatic washers. 
Lint filters and other parts molded of 
Styron 440 have the extra tensile 
strength to withstand years of rugged 
service . . . the chemical and heat re- 
sistance to shrug off laundry detergent 
attacks, and high washing machine 
temperatures. 

First aid kits that float are designed 
for fishermen and boaters. The Dow 
polyethylene 510 formulation that serves 
as the case for this indispensable sport- 
ing equipment, gives the whole package 
toughness, chemical stability to with- 
stand rust and mildew attacks, and most 
important, it guards its precious cargo 
of bandages, ointments and antiseptics 
against water damage. 

Everyone’s an old master when he 
rolls up his sleeves and goes to work 
on a numbered oil painting set. The 
latest of sets has individual paint jars 
molded of Tyril. This rigid material was 
selected for its ability to reproduce fine 
details—especially in the molding of the 
screw-top threads and grooved bases of 
the paint jars. 





Unique mouth-to-mask resuscitator relies on a variety of thermoplastics. 





Complex condenser fan molded of Tyril. Lint filter of heat-, chemical-resistant Styron 440. 





Floating first aid kit of Dow polyethylene 510. Individual paint pots are moided of Tyril. 





HOW ABOUT IT? Have you taken a close look at your products lately in THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


terms of (1) the new and original plastics from the research labs of Dow, (2) 

the new formulations and applications of the established Dow plastics, or (3) MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
the new economies in production techniques? An examination today might 

mean greater sales appeal and more efficient production tomorrow. If we 

can be of any assistance in selecting the right formulation for your product, 

or in assisting you in color styling, please write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Midland, Mich., Plastics Merchandising Dept. 1756AF6-11. 
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JACK SNEAD, president of Consolidated Freightways, Inc., at 47 heads the nation’s 
largest truck line, which has lately spread itself across the map of the U. S. 


N THE POPULAR concept of the truck- 
i ing business, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., the largest intercity motor 
carrier in the U.S., has just achieved 
the ambition of major trucker 
the right to offer one-carrier, coast-to 
coast service 

It won this right last month when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
four years mulling the 


every 


question, per- 
mitted Consolidated to buy two Eastern 
truck lines. Consolidated has been ex- 
panding from West to East; routes of 
the two newly acquired companies give 
it its coast-to-coast rights 

(Those two companies cost Consoli- 
dated $11.4-million. ‘Two weeks ago, it 
issued 250,000 new shares of stock to 
raise the monev needed to close the 
deals it has made for Motor Cargo, Inc., 
of Akron, and Liberty Motor Freight, 
Inc., of Secaucus, N. J 
¢ Illusory and Academic—l'or all this 
expense, and for all the new thin black 
lines that these deals add to the map of 
Consolidated’s rout 


tretching nov 
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from Boston to San Diego—John L. § 
Snead, Jr. (cover and above), president 
of Consolidated, sees the new coast-to 
coast rights as both illusory and aca 
demic 

¢ Illusory, because the fine print 
on the company’s 300-odd operating 
certificates from [ICC constitutes a 
lawyer's paradise of ifs, ands, and buts 
that innumerable obstacles to 
efficient through service 

e Academic, because trucking costs 
on a transcontinental haul can run morc 
than twice those of a railroad 


TalsSc 


Compet- 
ing against such odds can be economic 
suicide, 
¢ Industry Pattern—Snead is not slam- 
ming the door against transcontinent il 
freight trafic. He plans to market the 
service as aggressively as any of Consoli- 
dated’s other But, with the 
premium rates he must charge to make 
coast-to-coast hauling pay, he doesn't 
expect to build much volume. 

In this, Snead and Consolidated are 
following a pattern set in the trucking 


Services. 


San Francisco- 


industrv in the last several vears. Mani 
truck lines have been able t ff 
what’s virtually through, coast-t 
service for veal 1 western trucker n 
bv “interlining,” hire an eastern t 

to haul his trailers east from, sav, Ch 
One other line, Denver-Chicago 
Irucking Co., for vears has h 
through rights like those Consolidat 


oO 
Cag 


Og 


has just ace 
goes by truck the whole way a s th 


country 


e Short-Haul Network—Consolidat 
route map may look now like the kind 
of extensive svstem, crammed with the 
potenti il for enormous earning that 
would come from the ombination of 
at least half a dozen major railroad 
But it is Snead’s intention that Cor 
solidated will mtinue to concentrat 
on the business it can handle b ind 
that’s the short-haul busin 

Since Snead became president of 
Consolidated 1 1955. the Ipan 
has expanded rapidly, by acquisition and 
merger, into th tern half of th 
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country, down towards the Mexican 
border, and north into western Canada. 
But in the same time, Consolidated has 
been hauling its freight, on the average, 
over ever-decreasing distances: In five 
vears, the average length of its intercity 
haul has dropped from 690 miles to 
305 miles. 

This is just what has been happen 
ing through much of the trucking busi 
ness as the industry itself grows apace 
and as the individual companies that 
make up the industry’s top 100 lines 
expand by acquisition and merger (BW 

Jan.2°60,p38). Truck lines that are 
expanding are trving to buy into short 
haul networks, and those lines that 
have average hauls of 500 or 600 miles 
or more are anxiously seeking short-haul 
business along their extended routes. 

Virtually the only way they can get 
these new routes is to buy other truck 
ing companies. The reason for this lies 
in the past development of the indus- 
trv. When the Motor Carrier Act was 
passed in 1935, the thousands of truck- 
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ers then operating prettv well blanketed 
the country. The act gave them “grand- 
father” rights on the routes they served, 
and the ICC has beea slow to certify 
the establishment of new routes. Theo- 
retically at least, there isn’t a spot in 
the country needing truck service that 
doesn’t already get it. A classic example 
of service saturation is the route be- 
tween Indianapolis and Chicago; there, 
more than 90 trucking 
scramble for the business. 
¢ Coming Shape—From the growth of 
the industry itself and of the top ones 
among the 12,000 or more common 
carrier truckers, men who watch over 
the finances of the industry guess that 
some 20 or 30 giant truck lines will 
develop over the next decade and that 
these will rule the greatest part of the 
industry 


COMpanies 


Consolidated seems well on its wa\ 
to becoming one of those giants and 
the manner of its growth and the di- 
rection it is heading in are as good 
guides as any to the coming shape of 


Consolidated’s Jumbled Empire 


The problem: How to hold it together 





the trucking business. The hectic pace 
of its growth is typical of the top com- 
panies in this bustling industry. So, 
too, are the trying strains on the com- 
pany, which Consolidated is battling 


now to overcome. 


|. Jigsaw Puzzle 


Consolidated is transportation, but it 
is nothing like a railroad nor is it even 
remotely like an airline. Where other 
media of transportation are made up 
of tightly run, closely managed com- 
panies, the major trucks lines are almost 
all loosely controlled operations that 
have been put together piece by piece 
over the last couple of decades, and 
that sometimes seem far too loose to 
survive. 

Fifty-three companies, large and 
small, have been merged to make up 
what is now Consolidated Freightways 
It all began in Portland, Ore., in 1929 
when Leland James, now 67 and semi 
retired chairman of Consolidated, set 
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| a) ; 
PAUL YOUNT (seated), retired head of 


Army transportation, is boss of all Consoli- 
dated’s trucking operations. 


up the company. It hauled freight in 
and around Portland. 

By merger and acquisition over the 
past 30 years, it has grown to its nation- 
wide status, to its undisputed top place 
among trucking companies, to its 
revenues last year of $146-million. Its 
closest rival for size among truckers, in 
terms of revenues, is Associated Trans- 
port, Inc., of New York, whose gross 
last year ran to not quite $70-million, 
less than half the size of Consolidated’s. 
¢ Depression Baby—James began ex- 
panding Consolidated in the early vears 
of the Depression, a time when a man 
needed little more than a truck, guts, 
and some luck to build himself a worth- 
while business. With acquisitions, 
James pushed his lines out like the 
spokes of a wheel radiating from Port- 
land and covering the Northwest. 

Five years ago, James appointed Jack 
Snead president of Consolidated. Snead 
is no Johnny-come-lately to the truck- 
ing business, or to Consolidated. Now 
47, he has been 30 vears with the 31- 
year-old company. A handsome man in 
the Cary Grant mold, he has a quiet 
and deferential manner that is hard to 
reconcile with the rough-and-tumble 
history of the trucking business. 

Snead was 17 and had studied a vear 
at Stanford University when, under the 
sheer family necessitv of earning a liv- 
ing, he got a job as a clerk in the parts 
department of the fledging Consoli- 
dated Truck Lines in 1930. He has 
touched most of the bases in the com- 
pany on his way up. 


ll. Costly Hauls 


When Snead moved into the presi- 
dent’s office, several long fingers ex- 
tended out of Consolidated’s web of 
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routes in the Northwest, reaching as 
far as Chicago, Salt Lake City, and 
Los Angeles. 

The long fingers looked attractive on 
the map, but they could be profitable 
only if plenty of freight moved along 
them in both directions. Trucking’s 
costs are such that it is notoriously dif- 
ficult to develop a solid two-way flow 
of trafic on costly long hauls. Snead 
saw his job as demanding that he de- 
velop local services in the major cities 
along those long routes. 
¢ Revenue Rises—W orking toward this, 
he has more than doubled Consoli- 
dated’s revenues in the past five years 
chiefly by acquiring more truck lines 
and merging them into the company’s 
system. Since 1955, Consolidated has 
acquired 36 of the 53 companies that 
make it up. From the single web of 
routes radiating from Portland, Con- 
solidated has become a series of webs, 
each centered at a major city along its 
routes and each with a host of short 
routes spreading out from the center. 

With 10,700 emplovees and 13,800 
trucks, tractors, trailers, and shipping 
containers, Consolidated now serves 
routes in 34 states, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, and in five of Canada’s 
western provinces. Bv ‘“‘fishvback”’ 
agreements — shipping _ containerized 
freight by truck and ship—it extends its 
range across the Pacific to Guam, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, and Korea, and 
from the Fast Coast across the Atlantic 
to Spain, France, England, and Ger- 
many. 
¢ Backstops—Consolidated is diversi- 
fied not only geographicallv but in its 
work. Leland James put it into manu- 
facturing when he found that truck 
manufacturers did not produce the kind 
of vehicles he wanted. He set up 
Fieightliner Corp. in Portland, a man- 
ufacturer of lightweight, heavy-duty 
tractors and trucks. Snead has retained 
this approach, too. 
¢ Ways and Means—For the 36 mer- 
gers and acquisitions it has made since 
Snead took over, Consolidated has been 
spending heavily. There’s no clear pat- 
tern to the tvpe of deals Consolidated 
has been making: Some companies 
have been acquired through exchange 
of stock deals, some by cash acquisition, 
and a few bv a combination of the 
two. In the end, most of the transac- 
tions wind up in Consolidated’s records 
as new issues of stock. Since 1955, 
Consolidated has doubled—from  1.1- 
million to almost 2.3-million—the num- 
ber of its outstanding shares. 

To keep going, Consolidated has bor- 
rowed heavily. In the last few vears it 
has boosted from $18-million to $39- 
million its revolving credit with a syn- 
dicate of banks headed by the Bank of 
America. This it uses for equipment 
purchases, and to keep up with its ex- 
pansion, Consolidated last month com 


pleted negotiations to increase that line 
of credit again, to $50-million. Snead 
expects to spend $21-million for equip- 
ment this year. 


lll. Empire Building 


The pace has been hectic. To ac- 
complish it and to watch over the 
rapidly growing operation in the proper 
atmosphere, Snead moved Consolid- 
ated’s headquarters in 1956 from the 
company’s bustling Portland (Ore.) ter- 
minal to a new office building in the 
quiet San Francisco suburb of Menlo 
Park. There, Consolidated’s executives 
are close to the Bank of America and 
to Blyth & Co., the underwriters who 
handled its first public issue in 195] 
and who have been handling its new 
issues since then. 

If James and Snead and their di- 
rectors were aware of the strain that 
expansion and diversification were im- 
posing on their management resources 
even before 1955, they betraved no 
evidence of it. When Snead took over 
the reins, the pace accelerated. 

To the diversified hauling activities 
and truck manufacturing, Snead added 
Transicold Corp., maker of mobile re- 
frigeration equipment, and Techni-Glas 
Corp., a glass fiber products maker. He 
set up Transportation Equipment 
Rentals, an outfit that leases transpor- 
tation and materials handling equip- 
ment from forklifts to trucks and _ air- 
planes, and acquired Transcontinental 
Transport, Inc., which leases railway 
cars. Just this vear, Snead completed 
the purchase of Youngstown Steel Car 
Corp., at Niles, Ohio, which makes 
components for railcars, trucks, and 
trailers. 
¢ Congressional Bomb—Two events 
combined to demonstrate the frailtv of 
Consolidated’s management structure; 
one of them almost shattered the com- 
panv by its erosion of moralc 

The first was the just-completed pur- 
chase of Motor Cargo and Liberty Mo- 
tor Freight. The shine hadn’t worn off 
his newly acquired presidential title 
when, in the first quarter of 1956, Snead 
signed purchase agreements with these 
and four other companies, a total com- 
mitment of $18.5-million in cash and 
stock. The six were grossing $45-mil- 
lion. 

ICC had these purchases under con- 
sideration when Congress touched off 
rocket. Was it true, the lawmakcei 
wanted to know, that ICC favored 
making the big truckers bigger? The 
investigation that followed slowed the 
certification machinery at ICC by about 
two vears. One of the purchase agree- 
ments, with a built-in time limit of 
four vears, died early this year. The 
commission acted on the others in 
April, approving two, rejecting three. 

[he internal jitters accompanying 
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...a hand in things to come 


Relax let science make you comfortable 


Some ordinary-looking liquids are mixed together. In minutes they 
react, and the mixture foams and rises to become one of today’s finest cushion- 
ing materials—light, tough polyether foam. This is the magic of chemistry. 


People everywhere are enjoying the restful luxury of this new 
foam. It can be tailor-made for any use . . . soft enough for the cushioning of 
your favorite chair or automobile . . . firm enough to give restful support in a 
mattress .. . or even firmer for the safety padding on your automobile dash- 
board. In thin sections, it’s being used as an interlining for winter clothing and 
insulation for sleeping bags. And because it contains countless tiny cells, this 
foam in rigid panels makes a highly effective insulation for walls and refrigerators. 


Many of the chemicals needed to produce these useful foams... 
polyethers to form the structure, fluorocarbons to expand the foam, silicone oils 
to determine the cell size, and catalysts to trigger the reaction . . . are created 
by the people of Union Carbide. Their continuing research in the ever-changing 
world of chemistry promises to bring many more wonderful things into your life. 


Learn about the exciting work going 
on now in chemicals, carbons, gases, 
metals, plastics, and nuclear energy 

Write for ‘‘ Products and Processes’ 

Booklet L, Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. In Canada, Union 


Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


---a hand 
in things to come 





More runs a day 
over any kind 
of road! 
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There’s a logging contractor in southern Arkansas 
who’s dogging an extra 50,000-lb. load to the mij] 
every day since he signed on a smooth-rolling 
Chevy heavyweight. ) 

A highway hauler out of Fort Worth is able to 
deliver thousands of pounds more payload in a 
high-stepping 8203 Chevrolet 
bigger, bulkier trucks. 

A Kansas farmer runs through his daily routine 
in less time, with less strain, behind the light-touch 
wheel of a ’60 Fleetside pickup. 

Truck owner reports are coming in and bearing 
out everything we’ve been saying since last fall. 
Put a torsion-spring Chevy on the job and you’ve 
found the world’s most efficient way to move any 
load over any road. ‘ 


than he does jn 
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To reason out that claim, we could list new 
features for the next five pages, but that wouldn’t 
begin to tell you one-tenth as much as one trial 
run over a rough stretch. One pass brings out the 
incredible smoothness of Chevrolet’s Torsion- 
Spring Ride. It’s all clear in a couple of minutes. 
If you’re not getting bounced around, neither is 
the load, and neither is the truck itself! You can 
moe faster to get more done in a day, and keep 
moving for extra thousands of miles before the 
time comes to trade. 

We’re happy to be able to prove a full-scale 
revolution-sized advantage so easily. A trial run 
takes so little time, too. Just phone your dealer. 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide-based coil rear springs in 
many light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. Vari- 
able-rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most medium- 
and all hea Y-u 


more resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy's new Sturdi- 


ity models. Frames that are tougher, 


Bilt design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 67°;, more rigid. 
Front wheels and tires precision balanced in final 
assembly. Lively V8’s with longer life. Sixes sworn to save 


you money. Al! done up in the year’s handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS G7 
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the protracted uncertainty gave Snead 
a bad scare. Emplovees on both sides 
of the deal weren’t sure that their jobs 
were safe. Planned capital expenditures 
were curtailed or dropped altogether, in 
turn giving rise to more jitters. Besides, 
the expense of keeping the deal alive 

loan commitment fees, audits, legal fees, 
travel expenses—put a financial drain 
on Consolidated. 

¢ Second Crisis—The other event that 
caught Snead short was a plunge into 
the steamship business. His agreeallc 
experience with piggvback and with the 
movement of fishvback containers by 
water to Alaska and of household goods 
to military bases in the Pacific islands 
and Europe whetted his appetite for 
transpacific fishvback. Early last vear 
the collapse of Hawaiian Textron’s 
steamship service to Hawaii presented 
him with an opportunity. 

Consolidated bought a 51% interest 
in what became. Hawaiian Marine 
Freightwavs with three Hawaiian Tex- 
tron ships that carried general cargo 
in their holds and deckloads of ship- 
ping containers convertible to highwav 
trailers. 

Westbound to Hawaii, HMF’s ships 
rode low in the water. Eastbound they 
bobbed like corks—no backhaul cargo 
to speak of. As Textron already knew, 
Matson Navigation Co., with its long 
tradition of unsubsidized service to Ha- 
waii, was too formidable a competitor 

HMF was on the ropes when, a few 
months ago, Consolidated’s principal 
collaborator, Pres. Thomas FE. Cuffe of 
Pacific Far East Lines, died. That 
scaled the doom of Hawaiian Marine 
Freightwavs, and in February Snead 
threw in the towel—at a cost of $582,- 
000. 


IV. Help From Experts 


At about the time that he launched 
his maritime venture, Snead called in 
the management consultant firm of 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget to look at 
Consolidated’s organizational structure. 
The first results of that studv began to 
appear last summer and others will be 
coming along. 

To gear for the overhaul, Snead reor- 
ganized the corporate structure last vear 
by creating a subsidiary for all of Con- 
solidated’s hauling operations. This 
leaves the parent corporation as a hold- 
ing company with a varietv of transpor- 
tation-related interests. 

Besides tidying things up, the re- 
organization gave Consolidated a freer 
hand for expansion. Until now it has 
been obliged to finance its growth in 
noncarrier activities out of retained 
earnings. That’s because ICC will not 
approve a carrier company’s outside 
financing proposal unless the company 
can show that the funds are needed for 
carrier activities. As a holding com 
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pany, though, Consolidated need prove 
only that the financing won't injure the 
carrier subsidiary or its service to the 
public. In this new role, Consolidated 
is now seeking authority to issue $3-mil- 
lion in 15-vear debentures to finance 
noncarrier expansion. 

¢ Experts’ Formula—Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget didn’t come up with any 
revolutionary formula. Its plan for Con- 
solidated is a svstem of decentralized 
operations and strong centralized serv- 
1ces 

The plan. calls for three strong men 
at Snead’s elbow, one to oversee all 
the trucking operations, another to 
handle the nontrucking operations, the 
third to head the corporate staff that 
supplies expert guidance in finance, 
planning, research, control, purchasing, 
personnel, and public affairs. 

I'wo of the three are already at work. 
Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, retired chief 
of Army transportation, is executive vice- 
president of the parent corporation and 
president of the carrier subsidiary. 
Yount has full responsibility for all the 
trucking operations. 

Yount is sitting on top of a truck- 
ing empire that has no close commercial 
rival in size. From its $121-million in 
revenues last vear (including $33-mil- 
lion for the two new acquisitions) it 
returned an operating profit of just over 
$4-million. Consolidated is able to talk 
with railroads on more or less equal 
terms, but it is Snead’s belief that there 
is no future in fighting the railroads. 
Instead, he seeks to combine the best 
services of both to their mutual benefit. 
For this reason Consolidated has moved 
deeply into the business of piggvbacking 
its trailers over long distances on rail- 
road flatcars; it ships more than 25,000 
trailers a vear that way. 

At present, though, the trucking 
operation consists of 19 separate operat- 
ing divisions. Snead isn’t too pleased 
with this. Fewer and larger groupings, 
he thinks, might be more efficient. 

For the head of his corporate staff, 
Snead reached into the management 
consultant firm of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton and hired one of its partners, Wil- 
liam S. Powell, as senior vice-president. 

With his left hand, Powell is also 
running the $25-million-a-vear non- 
trucking operations while the search 
goes on for the right man to fill that 
slot. 

A shade over 90% of that $25-mil- 
lion came from Freightliner, Transi- 


cold, and Techni-Glas. Consolidated 


buvs 20% of the Freightliner output of 
trucks and tractors; the rest is mar- 
keted nationally by White Motor Co. 

If the noncarrier activities had no 
other attraction, the superiority of the 
6.9% return over the 3.8% operating 
profits of the trucking divisions could 
account for Snead’s interest in them. 
His proposed sale of debentures seems 





WILLIAM S. POWELL, former Booz, Al- 
len & Hamilton partner, is Consolidated’s 
senior vice-president. 


to indicate that he has additional en- 
terprises in mind. 

¢ Payoffs—In the meantime, Consoli- 
dated is beginning to cash in on the 
widening range of central services under 
Powell. Early this year, research direc- 
tor Robert G. Curley launched a 
methods study of pickup, delivery, and 
terminal operations. Although the Cur- 
ley team so far has hit only six terminals, 
it has been able to recommend sim 
plified procedures that promise annual 
economies in seven figures. 

Selling such centralized services as 
research, finance, and so on to the heads 
of newly acquired trucking outfits is one 
of the more delicate tasks of Consolid- 
ated’s headquarters staff. The man- 
agers of each newly acquired truck line 
always spend a few days at the Menlo 
Park headquarters when the company 
is brought into Consolidated’s system. 
There, they're told of the value of the 
services and the need to use them. So 
far, there is no formal curriculum for 
the managers. After those few days of 
instruction, the men at Menlo Park 
have to make sure the managers learn 
to use the controls that a large cor- 
poration has to offer. 
¢ Consolidation—The next step for the 
big trucking company appears to be a 
“consolidation of Consolidated.” Cre- 
sap, McCormick & Paget is pondering 
a system of control that would unify 
the operations and reporting of the far- 
flung and diversified hauling divisions. 

Snead is satisfied that the company 
has reached a point in size where it 
can afford to slow up on acquisitions. 
He has applications pending with ICC 
for authority to buy seven other hauling 
companies for a total of $6.5-million. 
Beyond that, he says, expansion will 
proceed at a much more deliberate 
pace. END 
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CAST of The Tenth Man attends meeting of Actors’ Equity Assn., which “struck” the 
play June 1. Next day, producers closed down all Broadway shows. 





~ in 
BOX OFFICES have grim task of refunding money to 20,000 would-be theatergoers. tri ke S }. uts 
59 


In peak season, ticket sales of Broadway's 22 playhouses run over Sl-million a week. 


ARGUMENTS continue in the lobby as producer Arthur Cantor HIGH-SALARIED STARS such as Carol Burnett (right) of Once 


buttonholes Actors’ Equity attorney Herman Cooper (left). Upon a Mattress join battle for higher minimum wages 
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EQUITY STRIKE SIGNS replace the familiar SRO, cast a pall over 


Broadway Shows 


“T hope it ends real soon.” 

Ihe words belong to a chorus girl 
from Fiorello, Broadway musical hit 
ibout the late Mavor LaGuardia. But 
the sentiment was echoed all along New 
York’s Great White Way this week as 
producers and actors delivered lines 
more familiar at collective bargaining 
Sessions. 

It was the first great labor-manag« 
ment bargaining show (pictures) to hit 
3roadway in 41 years. And, evervone is 
hoping for a short run. But the outlook 
at midweek was gloomy. Efforts at a 
compromise collapsed, predictions wer¢ 
made of “‘an indefinite shutdown.” 

lor the first time since a month-long 
strike in 1919, Broadway was shut 
down. Marquee lights were off, stage 
doors were shut as theatrical labor and 
management acted out their parts else- 
where—in Shubert Allev, in hotel cor- 
ridors, and at City Hall. 

* Act I-A negotiations deadlock be- 
tween Actors’ Equity Assn., a 12,000- 
member branch of the entertainment 
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Actors 


industry’s sprawling Associated 
& Artistes of America, and the League 
of New York Theatres, representing 126 


Broadway producers and theater own 
ers, brought on the shutdown. When 
the union contract ran out May 31, 


Equity summoned the cast of The 
lenth Man to a show-time union meet- 


ing the following night. 
‘Thi not a strike, this is a tactic,” 
explained Walter Abel, of Equity’s gov 


1 


erning council. “‘A strike against one is 
1 strike against all,”’ retorted Alexander 
H. Cohen, spokesman for the produc- 
ers’ group. The League wanted no part 
of union whipsawing, the sudden pull- 
ing out of one show after 
one-shot meetings. 
shut down 


So, the producers 
il shows Thursday night, 


posting giant “Equity Strike” signs over 
the darkened marquees. 

Some 731 actors, however, reported 
to closed stage doors that night at the 
normal call-in time, a half-hour before 
curtain time, and indignantly charged 
imeramen and new spaper re 


to r\ 
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MAYOR Robert Wagner tries to break 
stalemate with a plan for fact-finding. 
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EVANS BOXCARS 


“EQUIPPED 


are helping 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


reduce shipping damage 








DF LOADER 





Follow the leaders in industry ... ship the Damage-Free DF way / 


*DF is a registered trademark of Evans Products Company 
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DF equipment permits dunnage-free shipping 
of parts—helps reduce shipping costs 


Evans DF-equipped boxcars are 
used by Ford Motor Company to 
ship many of the sub-assembly parts 
and stampings used in the produc- 
tion of the entire 1960 Ford line, 
including the brand-new Falcon. 
Ford began using DF-equipped 
cars in 1949, recognizing DF 
equipment as a major advance in 
the damage-free transit of railroad 
lading. Ford was one of the first to 
use DF equipment and has con- 


EVANS 


Ford uses DF-equipped boxcars for the safe 
shipment of sub-assembly parts for the entire 
1960 line, including the new Falcon. DF 
equipment locks in lading so there is no load 


W 


Ta 


PRODUCTS COMPANY -e 


tinued to increase its use of DF- 
equipped cars every year since. 
DF-equipped boxcars lock in 
lading without dunnage of any 
kind . . . eliminate the time, labor 
and disposal problems inherent in 
strapping, blocking and bracing... 
and they are ideal for mixed or 
partial loads. DF-equipped cars 
are a snap to load and unload as 
compared to common boxcars. 
And shipping damage is virtually 












THE 1960 FORD GALAXIE TOWN VICTORIA 








eliminated. These are just a few 
good reasons why DF-equipped 
cars may also be the answer to your 
shipping problem. 


Sixty carriers now own DF- 
equipped boxcars and provide 
them to shippers everywhere with- 
out extra charge. Evans loading 
engineers, located coast to coast, 
are available to help railroads and 
shippers take full advantage of 
damage-free shipping the DF way. 
For complete information write 
Evans Products Company, Dept. 
B-6, Plymouth, Michigan. 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


shifting. Permits capacity loads and multi- 
decking. Allows heavier loading (two cars can 
do the work of three). Loading and unloading 
are accomplished with less time and labor. 
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THEATER MARQUEPFS are blacked out 


that thev weren't on strike, they 
were locked out. “I will go everv single 
> i) 


porters 


night to the Miracle Worker; I am 
dving to act,” Anne Bancroft, star of 
the show, declaimed 

e Area-Wide—Strike or lockout, the 
shutdown left a vast void in the Broad- 
wavy area despite the glare of movi 


houses and the flashing lights of the 
pinball machines on 42nd Street and 
Broadway itself. Only the theater box 
offices remained open to refund money 


for tickets bought by 20,000 theater- 


goers. More than 4,000 members of 
eight other theatrical unions—stage 
hands, electricians, musicians, and 


others—were idled. The effects fanned 
out through the Broadway area 

“For the first time in five vears,” 
complained the hostess of a fashionable 
theatrical restaurant the night of the 
shutdown, “‘we no one on our 
reservations list.” 

Cocktail lounges and restaurants were 
the first hit. Hotel owners issued grim 
warnings about cancellations. “New 
York was a summer festival,” one hotel 
manager barked, in parody of the city’s 
slogan. But most hotels remain well 
booked for June with buyers due in for 
showings of the new fall lines. As for 
entertainment, out-of-town _ business- 
men will find plenty in the night clubs 
and off-Broadway shows, 
bureau people believe. 
¢ Business Impact—Noncthcless, 
business impact of the 
substantial 

e According to Varictv, the show 
business weekly, the 22 open theaters 


have 


convention 


the 
shutdown is 


in New York’s Broadway group (not 
counting Off-Broadway houses) had 


$848,700 in ticket sales in the weck 
before the blackout. Another theater 
that closed a few davs before the labor 
dispute broke reported an additional 
$37,800. These are tag-end of the sea 
son figures. Ordinarily, ticket sales run 
well over $l-million a week 

¢ The Equity (or cast) pavrolls of 
2? shows involved in the 


the shutdown 


72 Lal 


by the first full-scale shutdown in 41 


total $207,679 a week, a figure inflated 
by “‘star” salaries ranging up to $10,000 
a week. Add off-stage salaries and vou 
get a half-million-dollar_ pavroll 

ing just under 5,000 persons 


OVCI 


¢ Losses were high this vear, a¢ 
cording to Varietv. About $9.8-million 
was invested this Of that, 
$7.2-million was lost through show fail- 
ures. Some shows running at the time 
of the theater blackout had not earned 
back their full initial investment. ‘The 
season’s total loss of investment mone’ 
is expected to reach $8-million. 

e ‘The 22 theaters affected by the 
shutdown have a capacity of 27,500 for 
each performance. Four are sellouts, 
mother seven were running at SO0% to 
90% of capacitv. The others were run- 
ning under two-thirds of capacity, with 
four at than half. The draw of 
spenders into the theatrical district is 
substantial. The average theatergoer 
spends $5 to $10 on food, cabs, and 
other incidentals in the Broadway area 

All in all, show business has a weckly 
cash turnover in the millions. 


|. Conflict 


Ihe cause of the shutdown is a 
tine collective bargaining two-step 
¢ Actors’ Equity demanded in 
creases In minimum wages (paid to one 
out of eight actors) and in rehearsal pay, 
as well as a welfare program financed by 
1 34% levy on pavroll, for hospitaliza- 
tion and other benefits. And—the cru- 
cial issue—a pension to be financed by 
an additional payroll levy. 

e The League says it must hold 
the line against further rises in show 
costs. “We're priced out of the market 
ilready,” says producer David Merrick 


scason 


less 


rou 


Best seats average $6.90 for straight 
plays, $8.05 for musicals 
Producers and theater owners also 


feared that concessions to Equity would 
mean additional costly concessions to 
the other theatrical unions, whose mem- 


bers outnumber actors bi 


ibout six to 


vears. 


one Ihe nus in it 
Sept. 1; the stagehands a vear late 

Producers grimlv predicted 
ther increases in cost 
new shows. rewe! 
¢ Bad Timing?—Despite th pes 
mism, a scramble f 
usual for a 
ible houses are already booked. Man 
productions still are homel 

Aware of this, many in Equity grum 


bled that the union might have deferred 


’ 
theaters in operati 


new 


the contract fight—through extensions 
until late summer or early fall, when 
producers would be more vulnerabl 

Knowing this, the producers and 
theater owners rejected a fact-finding 
proposal made by an anxious Mavor 
Robert Wagnet 

“We know our fact John Shubert, 
1 major theater owner, snapped when 
asked why the League turned down fact 
finding. Equitv, however, was willing 
to accept the mavor’s proposal on th 
gamble that a fact-finding report would 
give them a tactical advantage to offset 
the bad timing of the present shutdown 


ll. The Cast 


On the stage in the theater’s collec- 


tive bargaining show is a multipl t 
of musical show dimensions. On o1 
side are the theater owners and pt 
ducers, members of the League of New 
York Theatres; on the other, the act 
principals, and chorus, banded together 


under the banner of Actors’ Equit: 


Che plavers are of a different gen- 
eration but the current drama in son 
Ways is a revival of 30-dav perform- 
ance of 41 vears ago. The passions 
cmoted by all sides and the doughty 


stances of the principals recall the origi- 
nal melodrama that gave birth to Actors’ 


E.quity and to the theater’s present day 
collective bargaining practices 


¢ Founded in 1913—Actors’ Equity, 
which represents actors on the legiti- 
mate stage in the U.S. and Canada, 
claims Mav 26, 1913, as its birthday 
But the actors’ group barely survived 
until its affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor 

During the early vears of the cen- 
turv, acting as a profession had d 
teriorated in the eves of many of its 


practictioners. Ethel Barrvmore in com- 
paring the time when her family started 
in the theater with the vears preceding 
the 1919 ‘‘actors’ revolt’’ said, “Actors 
of that dav were ‘the ladies and gent 


lhe, 


men of the company were ad- 
dressed accordingly. Now it Hev, 
vou—!’”’ 

Miss Barrvmore went on to des 


the road conditions of the time 

‘In one-night stands in the 
where Saturday is the 
the week theatrically on account of all 
the stores being open, certain managers 
made it a practice to cut Saturday night 


West. 
worst night in 
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Beauty is more than skin deep 
... GULFSTREAM beauty 


The beauty of the Gulfstream, Grumman’s outstanding new 
business transport, goes way beyond the obvious. 

For example, sandwiched between the Gulfstream’s 
clean exterior and custom interior is a rugged Grumman 
structure built to withstand fatigue for the equivalent of 
more than 50 years of operation! This structure is based 
on the most recent knowledge “= 
gained from designing supersonic airplanes. 




























The Grumman Gulfstream starts new with you. 
When you select it, you get an airplane new from 
nose to tail, conceived and engineered by 
Grumman for modern business flying. Optimum 
performance, utility, reliability and all-weather 
safety are “standard equipment.”” Add to that the 
two Dart turbo-prop engines that power the 
Gulfstream. The Gulfstream cruises at 350 mph 
and has a range of 2200 miles plus 
200 miles and 45 minutes reserve. 
Pressurization at 25,000 feet provides 
a comfortable air-conditioned altitude 
of 5500 feet—permitting operation 
above the weather and traffic. 





Corporation executives and pilots are invited 


to inspect the Gulfstream and arrange for 

demonstration flights through one of the fol- id IVI Vi A 

‘towing distributors: Atlantic Aviation, Wil- ¥, —_— 
mington, Delaware; Southwest Airmolive, 


Dallas, Texas; Pacific Airmotive, Burbank, AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


California; Timmins Aviation, Montreal. Bethpage*Long !Island*+New York 








S compressed 





heated and expanded to drive the TURBINE 





The PROPELLER and the COMPRESSORS are driven by the TURBINE 


The famous Dart engine The flight station A typical custom interior 
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Big-haul trucking is moving into an era that 
demands a whole new concept in truck building. 
An era when trucks will deliver bigger payloads at 
lower costs than ever before. 


Here at WHITE you can see that concept in action. 


Two excellent examples: the great new WHITE 
5400TD and TDL diesel tractors. The revolutionary 
fiberglass power-tilt cab is so amazingly compact 
it measures only 50 inches from bumper to back, 
lets you haul a longer trailer without taking more 


i 


room on the road. Advanced design puts less weight 
on the drive axle for more flexibility in loading. 
Aluminum and fiberglass have been used so ingen- 
iously throughout these heavy-duty tractors that 
the ultralight 5400TDL, for example, can hau! up 
to 1160 more payload pounds. 

Isn’t this the kind of competitive edge you want 
in your business in the 60 Showdown? 


THE WHITE Motor CoMPANY, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors, dealers in ali principal citie 
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WHITE gives you a Competitive Edge because... 


@ Your WHITE is custom-engineered to the exact 
needs of the hauling job you want it to do. 

@ Wuite’s leadership in advanced design and pro- 
gressive innovations gives you the biggest payoff in 
both payload and performance. 


@ Your WHITE is a protected investment, built for 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


long, profitable life—with no artificial obsolescence. 
@ WHITE’s insistence on quality and craftsmanship 
means low maintenance and operating costs, year 
after year. 

@ Your WHITE is backed by a nationwide service 
organization—specializing in heavy-duty trucks. 


..6O YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


WHITE 











al THE 
SHOULDERS 


CHICAGO ... “city of the big shoulders,” 

Carl Sandburg called it. Along its lakefront now you 
see ocean ships from all the world, busily adding 

a new label, ‘great seaport,” to its business 
distinctions: ‘‘Nation’s rail center,” ““Nation’s air 
center,” “meat and wheat center.”’ Within its 
muscular metropolitan area lie 4%, of U. S. retail 
activity, 6% of all manufacturing — and, 

logically, 5° of Business Week’s U.S. circulation. 
What magazine can better match the needs of 
Business Week’s 255 management subscribers at 
Motorola ... the 295 at International Harvester 

. the 183 at Inland Steel? For there is no 

other magazine “‘like’”’ Business Week. From its 
news bureaus around the world, it sends Business 
America the news for business use . . . swiftly 
enough to be fresh, but with pause enough to be 
selective and accurate. It has just one job, one 

kind of reader. In bustling Chicago, as everywhere 
in Business America, where you find Business Week 
you find management men — well-informed. 

And, well-informed by your advertising, 

they have the power to act. 


You advertise 

in Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 
management men 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
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A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 








i reproduction of this woodcut by Chicago's Max Kal 


ivailable when requested on your business letterhead 
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Partygoer meets ice cream cone. Usual result—an impossible cleaning job. But her Scratch 


one bug ~~ re kinds of garden pest 
dress has a Cyana® spot-resistant finish, so 


a damp cloth gets it clean as new. thion than by an ther insectic ide Mal-a-tl 








Color penetrates Creslan® acrylic fiber deeply, completely, creating the “lumi- Cyanamid serves medicine in many ways. Silicone-tre: ated ilk es a nufac aes 
nescent look’’—one of many fashionable effects you can choose in fabrics of Creslan. 


by the Surgical Products Division are used in today’s highly intri operation 


Spot-less clothes, bug-free gardens, newest 
fashion colors & safer surgery. [hese are 
just four of more than 6,000 ways chemis- 
try works for you at CVE UNE AMID ~JaND 


an Cyanar aza, New Yor 











performances, take a sleeper-jump to a 
town where Sunday performances could 
be given (the actor, of course, paying for 
his sleeper), and then docking the actor 
for the Saturday night lost and not pay- 
ing him for the Sunday performance— 
or performances—given.” 

¢ Strike for Reform—Sharp practices 
such as these were so much tinder for a 
strike that began Aug. 7, 1919, when 
Ed Wynn and other performers in The 
Gaities of 1919 walked out on cue. 

For 30 days, the Wilsons and Gill- 
mores, John Drew and the Barrymores, 
the Emersons, Eddie Cantor, Ed Wynn, 
Hazel Dawn, and other great names in 
theatrical history picketed alongside the 
Follies girls, Winter Garden girls, and 
leggy chorines from the Scandals. 

The bitterness lasted long after 
theaters opened. George M. Cohan as- 
serted bluntly, “Before I will ever do 
business with the Actors’ Equity Assn. 
I will lose every dollar I have, even if 
I have to run an elevator to make a 
living. Every dollar I have in the world, 
and I have a few, is on the table in 
this fight against the actors who are be- 
ing misled by Actors’ Equity. . . .” 

Years later, when monev was being 
raised to erect a statue in his honor, 
Miss Barrymore refused to give a penny 
because of Cohan’s stand in the strike. 
¢ Gompers’ Aid—FEquity managed, in 
1919, to shut down 37 plavs in eight 
cities and prevented the opening of 16 
others at an all-around cost of $3-mil- 
lion. However, it was its affiliation 
with AFL that saved the strike for the 
actors. Federation president Samucl 
Gompers mustered the support of the 
stagehands and musicians behind the 
actors and chorines. The resulting vic- 
tory “made” Equity. 

When the strike started, the union 
had a membership of 2,700 and a 
treasurv of $13,500. Thirty davs later 
it had a membership of 14,000 and a 
$120,000 kitty—despite strike drains— 
due to enthusiastic support of benefit 
performances and through contributions 
from supporters, mostly the high-paid 
stars. 
¢ Years of Peace—Equity has not had a 
major strike since then, although there 
was a partial walkout in 1924. 

Equity has a tight hold on theater 
jobs through the “equity shop.” An ac- 
tor does not have to be a member of 
Equity to be hired by a producer, but 
must join the union when a contract is 
signed. The initiation fee is $150; dues 
are $24 a year. 

The actors’ union reports $1.8-mil- 
lion in its treasury now. 

* Contract Maze—Actors are protected 
by a bewildering variety of contracts. 
For first-class Broadway shows and road 
companies, there are three kinds of pro- 
duction contracts—the standard mini- 
mum or “white” contract for principals; 
the chorus minimum or “pink” contract 
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for ensembles; and the run-of-the-play 
contract for principals, chiefly for ac- 
tors in leading parts. The first two are 
known as “two-week contracts,” be- 
cause either the producer or an actor 
can cancel an agreement by that notice. 

The present minimum is $103.50 in 
New York City and $135 during pre- 
Broadway tryouts and on the road after 
New York runs. 

Actors receive $75 a week rehearsal 
pay under their old contracts. 

Weekly payrolls for current Broad- 
way productions average $8,597. Big 
productions such as The Sound of Mu- 
sic and Take Me Along average $14,000 
to $16,000. A smaller show such as 
The Tenth Man has a $3,500 pavroll. 
The average weekly pay for The Tenth 
Man cast member is around $200. The 
union says the industry average for a 
non-minimum actor is more likely to 
be $125. 
¢ Names Count—Stars, of course, do 
much better. A Mary Martin, Ethel 
Merman, or a Jackie Gleason usually 
gets a percentage of the gross with a 
weekly guarantee that runs from $1,500 
to $5,500 a week or better. The per- 
centage, of course, depends on who 
you are and ranges from 5% to 15% 
of the gross. The really big names fre- 
quently get a piece of the show, which 
they then can claim as a capital gain 
for income tax purposes. 
¢ United Front—Despite the great dif- 
ferences in earnings, Equity has man- 
aged to present a united front to the 
producers during the current dispute— 
a fact that annoys members of the 
League of New York Theatres no end. 





An irate producer after a day-long 
negotiation session snapped, “What do 
they think they're doing, fighting for 
a bunch of chorus kids!” 
¢ Hard Hit—Though the League is 
united in its fight against Equity, it, 
too, has its divisions. Of its 126 mem- 


bers, only 35 or 50 have been active 
during the past season. Some are old- 
timers like David Merrick, who has 
four shows shut down. Others are like 
Arthur Cantor, producer of The Tenth 
Man, on Broadway as a producer for 
the first time and comfortably in with 
a hit. There are also producers like 
Edward Padula of Bye Bye Birdie, 
who is a first-timer in the uncomfort- 
able spot of having a shutdown inter- 
rupt what might be a hit, given con- 
tinued momentum. 

Five theater owners also belong to 
the League. But the largest in the 
business, the J. J. Shubert group, isn’t 
a member at all. However, John Shu- 
bert is an interested participant in the 
negotiations. Shubert owns 25 theaters; 
of the 22 shut down, 12 belong to him. 

Theater owners get 25% to 30% 
of the gross for shows playing their 
houses. They meet the cost of stage- 
hands, front of the house employees, 
and half the musicians in a musical. 

Each side is advised by an able labor 
relations attorney—Herman Cooper for 
the actors and Burt Zorn for the 
League. Despite this, the negotiations 
are quite unlike the standard collec- 
tive bargaining situation. As David 
Felix, City Labor Commissioner, savs, 
“It’s difficult for these people to think 
in terms of normal bargaining.” 


Rail Pay Award Seen as Model 


Arbitration award granted engineers is expected to be 
applied to other rail workers. If so, the industry may push its 
fight against featherbedding even harder. 


The rail arbitration award this week 

of a 4% pay increase to railroad engi- 
neers is far from the end of the line 
for the dragging rail negotiations. As 
yet unsettled is the hot issue of ‘‘feath- 
erbedding,” a sticky array of problems 
rising under so-called work rules. 
e Wage Pattern—The rail engincers 
settlement, however, was seen as a 
wage pattern by all sides in the in- 
dustry for more than 800,000 rail 
employees. Management estimated that 
the binding award of the six-man arbi- 
tration panel, chaired by Harvard law 
professor Archibald Cox, would add an 
average 11.3¢ an hour in two steps 
over 17 months to some 37,000 engi- 
neers’ paychecks. Engineers’ wages 
vary widely but the average basic hourly 
rate is $2.83. 


Under the unanimous decision, the 





cost-of-living escalator clause will be 
dropped. But the present 17¢ cost-of- 
living allowance was incorporated into 
the engineers’ basic hourly rate. 

The union had been asking for a 
12% wage boost; the carriers were 
insisting on a 15¢-an-hour cut. 

At midweek, the industry and the 
three other operating brotherhoods—the 
Railway Conductors & Brakemen, the 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
and the Railroad Trainmen—held nego- 
tiations on the award to the locome- 
tive engineers. A fact-finding board 
appointed by Pres. Eisenhower is to 
give its recommendations at midweek 
on wage claims made by 11 non- 
operating unions against the nation’s 
rail carriers. 
¢ Happy Engineers—Guy L. Brown, 
Grand Chief Engineer of the brother- 
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Only ||] ee Direct coast-to-coast! 













Coming or going... 
Your shipment will arrive FA 
when you ship the Direct way¢ 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. | 


The Coast-to-Coast Choice for Coast-to-Coast Service. 








HOW MUCH TIME 
WILL YOU WASTE TODAY? 


Some people just can’t help wasting time. To 
get information they have to step out for it, 
wait for it, work for it. That’s no way to run 
a business — not when Telecom can make the 
vital contact between you and your key 
employees fast and positive ! 

Telecom is a private dial telephone inter- 
com — a complete communication system. 
It’s automatic — operates just like your city 
phone. Actually pays for itself! And, it frees 
your regular phone for those important 
outside calls. 

Your Telecom dealer is listed in the Yellow 
Pages — call for a demonstration and details ~ ” 
on purchase or low-cost leasing. 4 
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hood, said that his union was ery 
happy with the award.” Other rai 
union chiefs were more reserved. Homer 
L.. Ellis, a vice-president of the Fire- 


men & Enginemen, said the raises 
granted were “considerably too low 


there is justification for more mone 
James A. Paddock, president of the 
30,000-member Order of Railway Con 
ductors & Brakemen, said that the en- 
gineers’ award was “‘a little substand- 
ard.” 

However, there wasn’t much doubt 
that most of the other operating unions 
if not all—would go along with the 
pattern. 
¢ Unhappy Industry—The industry, for 
its part, wasn’t so happy. Theodore 
Short, spokesman for the Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee, estimated that th 
engineers’ wage award would cost the 
railroads $13,863,828 a vear 

If the settlement formula is applied 
to other classes of railroad emplovec 
said Short, it will cost the carriers al 
most another $200-million a vear 

As a result, the rail emplovers are 
under economic pressure to push the 


fight against featherbedding — even 
harder. ““With traffic and revenues at 
depressed levels this money simply is 
not available from railroad earnings,” 
Short warns It therefore becomes 
more important than ever to elimi- 


nate the enormous waste resulting from 
outdated and unrealistic work rules.”’ 

¢ Work Rules Issue—Nonetheless, in- 
siders sav that the battle won't be 
pressed until after this fall’s elections 
if ever. 

Industry sources say that it will be a 
matter of another six or seven months 
before the work rules issue again reaches 
the crisis point. The issue hasn’t even 
been raised formally as a_ bargainin 
matter. Although the carriers have set 
up a national committee for negotia 
tions on work rules, the unions have 
not. Under the complicated procedures 
in rail bargaining, the issue must be 
raised at the company level, then, b 
stepping-stone process, it gets to th 
national level And, ultimately it 
reaches the government mediation and 
emergency machinen 


This takes time and will carry th 
parties into the post-election perio 
Meanwhile, insiders point out that th 
industry has quietly dropped its massiv 


$900,000 public relations program on 
the featherbedding issue 
e New Study Likely—Both sides, it 


said, will read the election returns 
act accordinglh And, the six-seven 
month time lag makes the appointment 
of some sort of Presidential comn 
sion to study the issue more likel 

If the railroads cannot resolve the 
work rules issue, industry spokesmen 
predict higher fares and fewer runs as 


the ultimate outcome of the wage pat- 
tern now in the making. END 
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HOT WEATHER 
PRODUCTION 
LOSSES 


YORK HEAT PUMP HEATS AND COOLS USING 
ONLY OUTSIDE AIR AND ELECTRICITY 








Increases output average of 25%—Industry 
reports to U.S. Government show that air condi- 
tioning boosts productivity 3% to 51%. Efficiency 
increases—errors, absenteeism decrease. 


YORK [ij 


YORK CORP., SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORP. 
1106 SOUTH GRANTLEY RD., YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





CLEAN—NO BOILERS, CHIMNEYS, SMOKE! York Heat 
Pump provides continuous, year-round control of tempera- 
ture, humidity and air cleanliness. All-electric unit elim- 
inates smoke and soot of conventional heating systems, 
reducing product spoilage and plant maintenance. 


ECONOMICAL—NO SUPPLEMENTARY HEATING! Exclu- 
sive compound compressor design makes the York Heat 
Pump practical and economical even in coldest climates. 
No boilers or chimneys to maintain, no space-wasting fuel 
storage or water treatment and no boiler insurance mean 
additional savings. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC OPERATION! System changes 
from winter to summer operation and back again auto- 
matically. Versatile unit can heat and cool simultaneously, 
and can utilize waste heat from production to provide com- 
fort heating, giving you 67% of your heat free. Write for 
full information on a York Heat Pump for your plant. 


BORG-WARNER 
RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
MAKE IT BETTER 





Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice-Making Equipment « Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Applications 








In Labor 


Negro Group in AFL-CIO Pushes 
For Equal Rights in All Unions 


The Negro American Labor Council, established to 
fight race bias within the union movement, is expected 
to increase the tension in AFL-CIO between building 
trades and industrial unions. NALC’s first target for 
reforms will be the crafts that bar—or restrict—Negroes 
as members and apprentices. 

AFL-CIO is committed to an equal rights policy. All 
but one of its affiliates are pledged to that policy; the 
exception is the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, which still has constitutional color bars. 

Despite commitments and pledges, restrictive practices 
are still common at local levels, particularly in building 
trades and other craft unions. The internationals have 
been unwilling or unable to force an end to various forms 
of “Jim Crowism” existing in all parts of the country. 

Walter Reuther, president of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. and of the United Auto Workers, already 
battling the building trades over jurisdiction, plunged 
into another fight with the crafts on the race issue. 

“Either the building trades unions are going to comply 
with the constitution of the AFL-CIO [which bars racial 
discrimination] or they have no right to be members of 
the federation,” Reuther said. “We need one set of 
standards and to insist that it is enforced.” 

IUD has demanded this in the past. It will now press 
the issue more insistently, in support of the NALC. 
One disturbed federation policymaker said this could 
“raise unmitigated hell” within AFL-CIO. 


Electrical Workers Is Latest Union 
To Criticize AFL-CIO Leadership 


\l. Hartnett, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, used harsh words in refer- 
ring to AFL-CIO’s top leaders during a district conven- 
tion in New York a few days ago. James B. Carey, IUE’s 
president, was on the platform during the remarks. 

George Meany and other federation officials are guilty 
of “isolationism, stultification, and lack of vision,” Hart- 
nett said. ‘They aren't giving AFL-CIO the kind of 
militant leadership it needs to organize, end jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and “resume interrupted progress in the 
labor movement.” 

he criticism wasn't unexpected. Hartnett said some 
of the same things—more guardedly—during AFL-CIO’s 
biennial convention last fall. Carey also has been critical 
of federation policies on many occasions 

But criticism isn't by any means from IUE. alone. 
Some was voiced at textile and clothing workers con- 

_ ventions last week. And, a few davs ago, a leader of a 
former CIO union said that “at an appropriate time” 
he intends to have “some things to sav and questions 


82 / 


to ask” about the present leadership of AFL-CIO 

The dissatisfaction that is building up—and that is 
now being expressed more openly (BW —May14'60,p113 
—does not necessarily mean immediate trouble. But it 
must be considered a potential problem for Meany and 
other federation leaders. 


NLRB Examiner Rules Employer 
Must Reopen Closed Department 


A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner in 
Chicago last week ordered an employer to reopen an 
auto and truck maintenance department that the em- 
ployer said he closed in July, 1959, for economy reasons. 
Six employees laid off must be reinstated with back pay. 

The examiner ruled that the employer, Jay Foods, 
Inc., a potato chip manufacturer, shut down the depart- 
ment and discharged the employees because he did not 
want to bargain with a union. The employees had 
joined the Machinists. 

The company denied “anti-wnion reasons” for closing 
the department. The move had been under considera- 
tion for two years, it said. Jay Foods uses 115 automobiles 
and trucks. It testified that studies indicated that work 
could be contracted out for faster, cheaper service. 

Company attorneys said they plan to appeal the trial 
examiner's “usurpation of a function of management’ to 
the full NLRB and into the courts if necessary. 


Five Great Lakes Ports Covered 


By Three-Year Master Contract 


\ strike of 3,000 longshoremen in major Great Lakes 
ports ended this week when the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. and lake stevedoring companies agreed on a 
40¢-69¢ package spread over three vears. The strike had 
tied up overseas shipping for nearly three wecks. 

The settlement is a step toward uniform negotiations 
covering all Great Lakes ports. Frederick W. ‘Turner, 
attorney for the Marine Assn. of Chicago, said that there 
is now a master contract covering Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Duluth, and Milwaukee. Wage rates differ from 
port to port. But by the start of the third vear of the 
contract, longshoremen will get a uniform $2.68 an hour. 

Captain William V. Bradley, ILA’s president, says the 
way is now open for the formation of a multi-port em 
plovers’ association on the Great Lakes 


Clerical Workers Rebuff UAW 


The United Auto Workers last week suffered a serious 
setback in its efforts to organize 150,000 white-collai 
workers employed by the five major auto companies 
In a key test, a clerical group in Chrysler Corp.’s missile 
plant outside Detroit turned UAW down, 532 to 412. 

The auto union stepped up its organizing among white- 
collarites early this year (BW—Feb.20'60,p133) to offset 
a steady decline in production-line members 
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New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy 
choice . . . Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, 
built-in stretch and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and 
Strains that rip, split or tear conventional kraft. By specifying 
CLUPAK extensible paper in your kraft bags, you solve your 
breakage problems once and for all. And multiwalls of CLUPAK 
extensible paper fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. 




















Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of 
this tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, 
made of CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next’ bag 
order. Use the CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for 
it on the bags. Only then can you be sure the bag paper meets 
the rigid strength specifications established by Clupak, Inc. for 
your benefit. 





*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Conference Call, Computer Style 


A network of data communications equipment now 
available can link a company’s field activities with a computer 
center—and not only answer questions, but virtually run the 


business. 


From a distance of several thousand 
miles, one electronic computer dials an- 
other and conducts a telephone conver- 
sation with it about a complicated 
mathematical problem. 

(hat may sound like an especially 
gross example of the old jokes about the 
machine usurping man’s role. Actually, 
it may soon be happening. 

Teaming up, the business machine 
and communications industries have 
found ways to send computer data rac- 
ing from point to point through a net- 
work of telephone and telegraph lines 
or even microwave beams (drawing). 
Such a network could link all of a com- 
pany’s plants and offices, near and far, 
and enable all of them to make use, 
without a second’s delay, of a computer 
center at headquarters. On a more vi- 
sionarv scale, the network could even 
make it possible for computers, in effect, 
to run the company except when some- 
thing goes drastically wrong. In a giant 
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as human talk. 


corporation, the savings on inventory 
alone from tight computer control 
might pav for the installation in a mat- 
ter of months. 
¢ Promising—Already quite a few com- 
panies have set up data communica- 
tions systems in a limited way with 
equipment now available. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., for example, has linked sales 
offices in seven cities to two IBM 705 
computers in Rochester, N. Y., via pri- 
vate telephone lines. The Chicago & 
North Western Ry. has hooked 68 
freight vards over 9,500 miles of track 
together so that computers can speed 
the movement and routing of cars. 
lhese installations are almost certain 
to increase in number and sophistica- 
tion. American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co., chief of the Bell System tribe, ex- 
pects that within 10 vears its wires wiil 
be humming with as much digital data 
International Business 
Machines Corp., which is aggressively 


promoting the new schemes, agrecs. 
¢ Volume Wanted—There are 
prime incentives for a company to take 
advantage of data, communications. 
The major one, of course, is the prom- 
ise of achieving more and 
efficiency in operating its business. Re- 
lated to this is the need to satisfy the 
voracious appetites of the bigger com- 
putcrs. 

As a computer grows in size and 
speed, it becomes able to handle larger 
chunks of information faster. This re- 
duces the unit cost of computation or 
“bits per buck,” as_ it’s 
called. 

A “bit” is the basic unit of computer 
language—the amount of information 
equivalent to a single “ves” or “no” 
answer to a question. An IBM official 
estimates that unit costs have dropped 
99% in the decade since the first vac- 
uum tube computers began grinding 
out answers. 

These cost savings are possible even 
though todav’s huge transistorized com- 
puters come much dearer than their 
predecessors. But the economies arc 
possible only if vou keep the electronic 
brains loaded to capacity 24 hours a 
dav. In most applications, it 


two 


economy 


sometimes 


isn't 
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enough just to feed them with historical 
data accumulated slowly at headquar- 
ters. You have to collect information 
swiftly from all over the company and 
have it available for the computer to 
gobble whenever it’s hungry. This way, 
the computer’s brainpower can be 
shared by the entire business, and it 
can also be harnessed to solve all the 
diverse elements of a company-wide 
problem, 


|. Smarter Machines 


A system to keep data flowing 
quickly over great distances has three 
basic parts, in addition to the com- 
puters themselves: 

e A device to translate computer 
data, which might be either a stack 
of punch cards or a reel of magnetic 
tape, into electrical impulses at one 
end of the line and back into cards or 
tape at the other. 

¢ A modulating device to convert 
the impulses into tones that can be 
transmitted like a telephone message— 
and back into impulses at the destina- 
tion. 

e A communications medium, 
which might be a telephone, Teletype, 
or telegraph line or a microwave chan- 
nel. 

At every point in a network where 
data is transmitted or received, a ter- 
minal would be installed with some 
kind of translating and modulating 
equipment. Various types of this gear 
are already on the market. 
¢ Pioneer Product—One of the first 
components of a data transmission sys- 
tem to appear was IBM’s Data Trans- 
ceiver, which officially became a_ part 
of the company’s product line in 1954. 
The Transceiver reads punched cards 
and transmits them over leased tele- 
phone or telegraph lines at a speed of 
11 cards per minute. 

IBM’s clientele for the Transceiver 
has included, for instance, Eastman 
Kodak and the C&NW Ry. But the 
Transceiver has had two disadvantages. 
First, to really justify the expense of 
leasing lines from Bell or Western 
Union, vou need a lot of data flowing 
in a fairly continuous stream, and so far 
only the biggest companies generate 
this much information. 

The second problem has been the 
Transceiver’s relatively slow speed. 
Companies with enough data to warrant 
hiring a private line often want to trans- 
mit it a lot faster. 

* Bell’s Version—Two vears ago, Bell 
Telephone Labs came up with the 
Data-Phone, a device that makes prog- 
ress against both these problems. The 
Data-Phone converts cards or tape into 
signals that can be sent out anywhere 
on regular telephone or telegraph lines— 
at toll charges. Unless a company has a 
substantial volume of data to handle, 
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this is considerably cheaper than leas- 
ing a line all for itself. 

Bell's. Data-Phone has virtues of 
speed, too. The present model can 
transmit up to 600 bits per second over 
regular lines or 1,200 bits per second 
over leased wires. These figures are 
about to be doubled. An experimental 
version still in the lab can hit 2,000 bits 
per second over regular lines. ‘The Data- 
Phone is often used together with an 
IBM ‘Transceiver, which in such cases 
has its own modulating unit removed. 
In such a hookup, the Data-Phone is 
limited to the Transceiver’s speed. 

e IBM’s Newest—This spring, IBM ex- 
panded its family of communications 
gear by introducing the 7701 magnetic 
tape terminal. It reads standard mag- 
netic tape and transmits the informa- 
tion to a distant twin—cither on its 
own with leased wires or, in tandem 
with a Bell Data-Phone, over regular 
lines. With a sending speed of 150 
characters per second—about 1,800 
words per minute—it’s significantly faster 
than IBM’s card-reading ‘Transceiver. 

Another contender is the Crosley 
Div. of Aveo Corp., which is marketing 
the Comex. This device reads paper 
tape at 75 bits per second, converts it 
to magnetic tape, and beams it out at 
10 times the original speed over regular 
telephone lines. 
¢ Fastest Yet—The speed record on 
common carrier facilities so far belongs 
to Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Collins makes a device called the 
Data Modem that can shoot 2,400 bits 
per second over leased lines. This can 
be hitched to one of two Collins termi- 
nals, for either punch cards or magnetic 
tape. 

Several other companies are ventur- 
ing into data communications, but 
somewhat more gingerly. Radio Corp. 
of America, for example, thinks that 
there are too few customers right now 
for complex, high-speed networks. So 
it is offering equipment under the 
name DaSpan to transmit only from 
punched paper tape—which makes it 
suitable for data from adding machines, 
cash registers, and the like as well as 
computers. 

Remington Rand Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. is similarly minded; it 
supplies devices that convert paper 
tape to punch cards or magnetic tape. 
Another kindred spirit is Burroughs 
Corp., which produces an extremely 
high-speed teletvpewriter that can read 
paper tape on which data has been 
punched or electrostatically printed. 

e Still Slow—Even at their best, de- 
vices that push data out onto telephone 
or telegraph lines are sluggards com- 
pared with modern computers. A mag- 
netic tape computer can do its figuring 
at speeds near 500,000 bits per second— 
and the Collins Data Modem can onlv 
do 2,400. The only out is to use the 


wide channels of point-to-point micro- 
wave communications. 

Unfortunately, microwave is so ex- 
pensive that it isn’t practical unless the 
data load is so heavy that 10 or 12 
telephone lines would otherwise have 
to be leased between two stations. 

But Motorola, Inc., the Texas Div. 
of Collins, General Electric, and others 
are actively trying to sell equipment 
for this sort of communication, and 
Bell and Western Union will lease mi- 
crowave channels, as well as their 
regular services. Microwave’s future 
depends in part on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. So far, the 
ownership of microwave facilities has 
been pretty much restricted to the com- 
mon carriers of the communications 
industry and right-of-way operations 
such as pipelines and railroads. FCC has 
been asked to let other companies build 
and run their own private microwave 
systems. In high-volume use, it is con- 
tended this would be cheaper than leas- 
ing the facilities from common carriers. 


ll. Selling a New System 


All these parts can be put together 
in a variety of ways, depending on the 
problems that a computer network is 
supposed to solve. The practice is so 
new that there still isn’t any one an- 
swer—or, for that matter, any absolute 
agreement on basic concepts. 

However, it’s clear that the new com- 
munications equipment is accelerating 
a trend in computer systems—from what 
is known as off-line processing to on- 
line processing. In an off-line system, 
information such as payroll records or 
sales statistics comes in and is stored 
until the computer has free time to 
handle it. Then it is stuffed into the 
machine. This same sort of data might 
be absorbed in an on-line system, but 
the computer is tied into a communi- 
cations network, and it does its own 
scheduling, automatically, by selecting 
from items flowing in on the network 
and those already in its storage facili- 
ties. A routine chore might have to 
wait until a production crisis had been 
solved. 
¢ Active Salesmen—The leading ad- 
vocate of this sort of system, linking 
the latest in data communications and 
data processing gear, is IBM with its 
concept of Teleprocessing—described 
by Gilbert E. Jones, president of the 
Data Processing Div., as the company’s 
largest marketing effort this year. IBM 
has assigned three specialty groups of 
engineers to the project, and product 
engineers from company labs are on 
call to help work out details of specific 
proposals. 

IBM wants to install networks that, 
more than just answering questions, 
will automatically implement the an- 
swers—by reassigning production equip- 
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ment, say, or ordering a stepup in out 
l Saal EEL IVE put. This would make possibl what 
IBM terms “management bv excep 


tion,” in which the human brains step 


in this new Euclid Scraper... | iii" 
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e Way to Save—Such svstem might 
cost anvwhere from two to ten time 
more than present equipment, IBM 
estimates. But it could be well worti 
the price \ mnpanyv that = carric 
as much as $2-billion in inventor } 
vear, such as a big auto manufacturer, 
pavs a cost of ibout 20 in interest 
warehousing, depre ation, and obsoles 
cence Lopping just a few davs off 
this by tight computer control might 
pav for the equipment in 18 months 
Ihere are two main wavs to set up 
a communications network—cither with 
a huge computer at a central location 
fed from terminals around the countr 
or with a medium-sized computer cen 
ter serviced by satellite computers 
farther awav. The decision hinges on 


Steps up production and cuts costs how much data processing needs to be 


done at grass roots 


= 


ond wide range of work ¢ Applications—Nothing quite so elabo- 


rate as IBN envisions has vet been 
installed. But industry has given data 


Like the bigger Euclid “‘Twin’’ Scraper that is well-known 


communications a good start 
to contractors and other users of earthmoving equipment Soconv Mobil Corp., for one, has 
everywhere, this new Model TS-14 is powered by two engines linked its New York computer center 
a ° . IVCeTS ] le Seca =V S | a 
with separate Torqmatic Drives. It has a total of 296 h.p.... by Transceivers and leased wires with “ 


labs'in New Jersev and Texas. Within 
five to ten vears, it plans to connect 


carries a heaped load of 20 cu. yds. 





With all-wheel drive, this versatile new “Euc” can work ite, = ts farBemg organization, 
independently on earthmoving jobs, stockpiling and other peek ony “9 he yn agate ie gq 
assignments... doesn’t require a pusher tractor for loading, tinghouse has tied together ill the 
climbing steep grades, or working under the most adverse manufacturing plants, warehouses, and 
conditions. One operator and one TS-14 handles production _— ps nigh - a froma a 
that would require several men and ordinary machines...and nate aa ‘ 7 n aoe er its South 
does it at lower cost per ton or yard moved. Philadelphia turbine plant to a Pitts 

o er to be equi d witl 

Euclid’s greater dimension... in specialized experience matt IM 7 90 cc headed Collen tton 
-..in sizes and types of equipment...and in return on terminals will be used for the assign- 
investment...can help beat the profit squeeze on any work a oT Sage eg cee Oe x Rss 
where heavy earthmoving equipment is used. Dealers in actiiee ae Commack ‘Pek. ae. tes ad 
principal cities throughout the world provide parts and service two large-scale IBM brains chattering ; 
facilities that keep Euclids working at top efficiency with away over microwave with four more 
minimum down-time. IBM computers 30 miles away in 


NAA’s Los Angeles offices—at speeds 


almost as fast as the computers them- 
EUCLID selves can calculate 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS Perhaps the most dramatic example 
is the SABRE. svstem IBM is installing 
for American Airlines. Bv the time it’s 
complete in late 1962, more than 1,100 
reservation desks all over the U.S. will 
-«-@ complete line of equipment for heovy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industria! operations... be feeding data into a New York com- 
sgh: ee 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotiand 








puter center over 10,400 miles of pn 
vate telephone lines. The master brain 
will have up-to-the-second information 
on every seat on every American flight, 
right up to departure time. SABRI 
will cost several million dollars a vear, 
but American hopes to save money in 
the long run bv climinating confusion 
and the waste of seat space. END 
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pit udilibeiie: ‘pouches, cans, 
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Oven-ready pans, perforated to drain 
and catch juices, prevent spattering 
and smoking. If it's broilable, here's 
its handy foil package. Chicken, steaks, 
chops, hamburgers, hot dogs, fish 
steaks, fillets—you name it. 


Pilferproof caps give the most economical! tamper- 
proof protection for bottled products. Yet they open 
easily, reclose tightly. Flavor-Lok® caps assure per- 
fect protection for high-spoilage items like catsups 
and baby foods. Alcoa has created a complete line 
of aluminum closures. Can develop new ones to solve 
any sealing problem. 
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From the aluminum packaging resources of Alcoa... and 
only Alcoa . .. you get all these ways to better packaging 


. Will your packages be able to compete on the glistening shelves of the ’60’s? This page will help 
you take stock. When you do, remember this: aluminum packaging offers you literally endless 
marketing opportunities . . . today! Settle for nothing less than the best in aluminum packaging 
¥ service—from pouches to cans, from aluminum caps to foil labels. This means Alcoa: Why Alcoa? 
Because only at Alcoa do you get the combined talents of America’s leader in aluminum and 
America’s top package manufacturets. Because Alcoa is the prime authority on the production 
and application of aluminum closures. Because Alcoa offers you the experience . . . extensive 
research facilities . . . effective merchandising and market-research background . . . the most 

creative, sales-minded design approach in the industry. 


WaLcoa ALUMINUM 
ry 


A ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























Put Alcoa’s aluminum packaging services to work for you 

Aluminum packaging in the ’60’s is slated for startling advances, tremendous innovations in 
countless directions. Alcoa is fully equipped to test new ideas, check costs, answer your questions 
on anything from appearance to performance. Alcoa offers you the industry’s most comprehensive 
array of packaging resources 





all mobilized to help you design it ... apply it ... sell it. 

If it’s aluminum foil packages, closures or rigid containers, bring your packaging problems 
to Alcoa. For a start, mail in this coupon... 

World-wide sales through Alcoa International, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Better Packaging 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Closures 









Foil Packaging 


Cans and Containers 
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gaan ee NOW WITH SUPER STRENGTH 
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TO: Aluminum Company of America, Dept. 1665-F, Foil Packaging Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| am interested in: [) Aluminum Closures Foil Packaging Cans and Containers 
Fruit Dog food Cigars Matches Viscose pastes Cosmetics Milk 
Asphalt Salt Fish Metal parts Automotive Chemicals Pharmaceuticals 
Baked goods Detergent Flowers Resins parts Eges Liquor 
Battery acids Sugar Frozen foods Potato chips Pipe tobacco Fertilizer Wine 
Beer packaging Candy Poultry Pretzels Cocoa Roof coating Insulation 
Biscuits Cereal products Grease Fresh meat Coconut Calking Cheese 
Books Toys Oil Seeds Cookies compound Others 
Bulk chocolate Cigarettes Ice cream Tile 

Name 

Company Address 


City Zone State 








Gas Chamber for Tough Metals 


Argon-filled room permits 
metals such as molybdenum and 
tungsten to be worked at the 
high temperatures they need. 


At last, a wav seems to have been 
found to get the full potential out of 
such Space Age metals as molybdenum, 
tungsten, tantalum, columbium, and 
their allovs. This week, Universal 
Cyclops Steel Corp. of Bridgeville, Pa., 
opened the doors to a 97 by 42 ft. room, 
two stories high, in which these re- 
fractory metals are processed in an at 
mosphere of argon, an inert gas. 

The trouble with fabricating the 
tough metals on conventional steel mill 
equipment in normal atmosphere is 
that oxygen ruinously contaminates the 
metals when they are heated to less than 
half of the most effective temperaturc 
for shaping them. 

Universal-Cyclops calls its new room 
InFab, for “inert fabrication.” It is 
filled with 99.9% pure argon. Refrac- 
tory metals, valuable for their ability to 
withstand tremendous heat, can be 
forged and rolled in this unit at up to 
4,500F. 
¢ Problem Children—Refractory metals 
have always been a problem, and the 
difficulties of processing them have 
often outweighed their inherent values. 
But when missiles came along, ways 
had to be found to put them to use. 

To form the metals into ingots, met- 
allurgists borrowed the vacuum-arc 
melting technique from the titanium 
industry. Consumable-electrode furnaces 
were designed for producing titanium, 
though thev were later adopted for mak- 
ing high-strength steels and alloys. But 
when it came to processing the refrac- 
tory metals into usable products, such 
as parts of rockets, conventional proc 
essing equipment still was used. 

Because these metals oxidize so rap- 
idly in temperatures less than half thei 
melting points, this kind of processing 
required many extra steps and the use 
of working temperatures so low as to 
make fabrication difficult. Ingots have 
to be cleaned of oxidation scale after 
each process; forging exposes the metal 
to more oxidation; before and after 
rolling, the stock again must be cleaned. 
* Navy Project—To step up the process 
temperatures to a point where the met- 
als could be easily worked, and to elimi- 
nate the extra descaling steps, the Navy 
Dept. six years ago gave Universal- 
Cyclops a development contract. 

Molybdenum, for example, starts in 
powder form, is compacted under 
50,000-Ib. pressure into a round that is 
sintered in a hydrogen oven at 3,250F. 
The round is refined in a vacuum-arc 
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SPACE-SUITED TECHNICIAN brings molybdenum ingot into InFab room through 
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tube-shaped pressure lock. Men also use an air lock, to conserve argon atmosphere. 
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Ingot is heated into ideal working temperature of 4,500F, worked immediately. 


%, 


MOLYBDENUM INGOT (right center) is lowered into heating furnace below forging 


press. 
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It takes 1,032 tons 


of coal to make 






morning 
toast 


It takes a lot of electricity to heat 
38,000,000 toasters ... and a lot of 
coal to generate that power. 


Day and night...in our homes, 
offices and plants...in countless 
ways ...coal serves us by produc- 
ing more electricity than all other 
fuels and water power combined. 
Peabody ... with two billion tons 
of proven coal reserves... is 
America’s leading supplier to the 
Electric Utility Industry. These 
utilities produce dependable, eco- 
nomical power to make your toast, 
light your office and run your fac- 
tories and machines. 
Learn more facts about Peabody Ceal 
. its importance to the nation’s 
economy and your business. Send for 
Peabody’s new FREE booklet, “COAL 
... ANCIENT STOREHOUSE OF 
MODERN LIVING.” Write Depart- 
ment BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
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furnace, then goes through a pressure 
lock into the InFab room. 

There it is heated to working tem- 
perature in a vertical induction furnace 
directly under a forging press. An over- 
head crane, operated by remote control 
from outside the room, pulls the ingot 
up into the forge within seconds of 
reaching the proper temperature, thus 
cutting down heat loss. As the crane 
pulls the ingot up, two opposed ham- 
mers hit it simultaneously from both 
sides, each at 15,000 foot-pounds. 

The billets or bars are allowed to 
cool in the inert atmosphere. Then 
they can be rolled in the InFab room 
or taken out for cold forming. 

¢ Moving Mill—Stcelmen, used to see- 
ing the billet guided to each new pass 
through the rolling mill, were startled 
to see the InFab mill itself move to the 
billet for each new pass. The mill hous- 
ing has a lateral path of 36 in. 

Universal-Cyclops explains that InFab 
operations are automated, and it is more 
expensive to install and operate mani- 
pulators than to move the rolls. 

It takes only three men to run the 
process as it’s now set up. One man 
outside the room sits at the console that 
controls all the equipment; two other 
men in space suits, with a two-hour 
air-conditioned oxygen supply, stay in 
the room for periods of an hour or 
an hour and a half at a stretch to over- 
see operations and do any emergency 
work. 

¢Argon Supply — Universal-Cyclops 

uses argon for its artificial atmosphere 
because it is inert, readily available, and 
inexpensive. It can be purified to 
99.9995% purity; Universal-Cyclops 
buys the cheapest grade (95% pure) at 
2.4¢ per cu. ft. and upgrades it through 
a distillation process. 

The gas is continuously cycled 
through the InFab room and the puri- 
fier. With the pressure locks for men 
and materials to cut down losses, the 
company estimates it will lose only 15,- 
000 to 20,000 cu. ft. of argon per 
month of operations. 
¢ Ready to Produce—InF ab is ready to 
start turning out its first production 
orders for the Navy. The company 
thinks it will be able to fill the Navy’s 
initial requirements by the first of next 
year and perhaps then be prepared to 
go into commercial production. First 
military production is believed to be 
headed for the Polaris and Dynasoar 
projects. 

Universal-Cyclops officials say they 
don’t know what a commercial InFab 
operation would do to the cost of mill 
products in the refractory metals, but 
they do say “fewer processing opera- 
tions and anticipated higher product 
yield may enable InFab to produce su- 
perior metals at a cost level comparable 
to those exotic metals now commer- 
cially available.” END 
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NEW YORK- 
COPENHAGEN 


33' 


(PER LB.—100 LBS. MINIMUM) 


CLOTH flies with SAS speed and 
tender care at this surprisingly 
low rate. So do many products. 
And SAS serves more cities in 
Europe than any other trans- 
atlantic or transpolar airline. 
Plus Middle East, Africa. Phone 
your SAS Cargo agent about your 
shipping problems. 





SCOAVDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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for power... r—Jol-l-lo i precision... 


for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power ina lift truck... speed in a spinning frame ... precision in a movie projector. Whatever you need in your product, 
Fafnir has the diversity (over 10,000 types and sizes) and the capacity (six plants, over 1,200,000 sq. ft. of production space) to supply 


the ball bearings you want,when you want them. For diversity . . . for capacity . . . for the S FA & $ i. 


utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. BALL BEARINGS 








Don’t take our word for it! (Just take a gander =; 


at this)... . 














A recent U.S. Department of Commerce 
report shows the following expansions 
in major fields of business activity from 
World War Il (1946, ’47 or 48) to 1959: 


pRoor! 


PER CENT INCREASE PER CENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE FOR THE FOR THE 


SOUTHEAST _U.S._ SOUTHEAST _U.S._ 

Dollar-value of construction Dollar-value of life insurance 

ERS Sr eee Ps 271% 75% Seed ela he LE Bays at 223% 148% 
Manufacturing employment .... 20% —1% Motor vehicle registrations.... 121% 83% 
New plant and equipment Dollar-value of retail sales...... 70% 48% 

expenditures . ............csscees 145% 102% Retail trade employment........ 27% 14% 
Dollar-value added by Dollar-value of world trade 

UTR CUID asics cscccsesserweses 104% 99° (imports and exports) 
Electric energy produced ........ 250% 169 through Customs districts... 138% 111% 
Number of manufacturing Dollar-value of retail trade 

establishments Re 6% SONGS ic in3i6seccemaues 82% 56% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing Gross personal income............ 102% 88% 

payrolls iecstees, SO 117% Per capita personal income.... 66% 56% 
Contract construction Cash farm income...............-+ 44% 32% 

EMPIOYMENE  ...........ceeeeeeeseen 58% 34% Number of industrial and 
Dollar-value of bank deposits.. 74% 619 commercial firms. ............. 57% 25% 











IF YOU are looking for a new plant site, we think you'll find it 
well worth your while to read and study the figures shown in 
the panel here. We didn’t just dream them up. These are official 
U. S. Government figures, showing that the South’s economic 
development since World War II has outpaced the national rate 
of growth in practically every category you can name. 

No wonder hundreds of industrialists every year, after a 
careful consideration of all the factors involved, decide that the 
modern South is the place to settle down today for greater, more 
profitable growth in the years ahead. Many just pull up stakes 
and move South. Others add a branch or regional operation 
here to their present facilities outside the South. 

All find it’s just good business to come South now and grow 
with the young, fast-growing territory served by the Southern 
Railway System. We think that you will, too. Look at the U. S. 
Government figures again, then... “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


4 SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


ON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 





ALL AMERICA IS GROWING—BUT THE FAST-GROWING 
YOUNGSTER OF THE“FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 
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New Plan May Save Pru Center 


Boston may yet get approval of a plan to make tax con- 


cessions that will keep the insurance company at work on a 


$150-million project that includes a 52-story tower. 


This week, after a series of hectic 
weekend sessions, Massachusetts’ Atty. 
Gen. Edward J. McCormack, Jr., came 
up with a new tax plan—his second in 
two months—to save Prudential Center 
in Boston (BW—Jun.4'60,p38). If 
everything goes as hoped, the legislature 
and the courts will give quick approval, 
and the Prudential Insurance Co.'s 
massive $150-million project to rede- 
velop Boston’s Back Bay will have a 
clear road once again. 

It is a close both Boston 
and the Pru. Though construction work 
has been going forward in the 31-acre 
excavation, where the Prudential hopes 
to build a Rockefeller Center-like com- 
plex of 16 buildings, the project has 
been under heavy fire. The Pru, in fact, 
more than once has threatened to pick 
up its marbles and go back home to 
Newark. 
¢ Tax Treatment—T1x 
in Boston arc 


shave for 


troubles 
watched 


Pru’s 
being closely 


by large-scale real estate investors across 
the country. The outcome of the bat 
tle could set a precedent for other cities 
that are seeking out big building proj- 


ects. The nub of the matter is a tax 
concession negotiated by the Pru—a 
concession that real estate investors 


say must be made if big companies are 
going to spend money on development. 
In the Pru case, its concession, in- 
formally negotiated with Boston au- 
thorities in 1958, is being challenged as 
unconstitutional by a highly vocal mi- 
nority of Boston real estate men. They 
are afraid that Prudential Center, which 
will add more than 1-million square 
feet in a real estate market where va- 
cancies are already over 5%, will siphon 
many of the citv’s most desirable ten- 
ants from. older buildings. 
e Ultimatum—Confronted with — this 
organized opposition, the Prudential de- 
cided that unless its tax deal—drawn up 
as an informal “understanding” with 


citv officials, admittedly with no real 
legal force—is “nailed down”’ by legisla 
tive action, it cannot continue building. 
Without this tax relief, according to 
Fred Smith—vice-president, special as- 
sistant to Prudential’s Pres. Carrol M. 
Shanks and the chief mover in the 
project—the annual tax bill on Pruden- 
tial Center would soak up just about 


all the gross income that the project 
is expected eventually to vield. 
If worst comes to worst, the Pru— 


which alreadv has over $12-million in 
the deal—is prepared to call it quits and 
take its loss. Pru officials estimate that 
the losses would run from $2-million to 
$4-million, depending on how 
could be from 
land and materials. 

The Prudential’s ultimatum came as 


a shock to Massachusetts politicians and 


much 


recovered resale of the 


businessmen. Many of them regard 
Prudential Center as one of the kevs 
to the economic renaissance of both 


Boston and New England 

“If we throw out the Prudential, we 
may never be able to get anvbodv else 
to come to Boston,” was the wav onc 
Beacon Hill Brahmin put it this week 
¢ Challenged Plan—State and citv au- 


FOOTINGS have been poured in this 3l-acre hole in the ground, in Boston’s Back Bay, but Prudential Center still is doubtful. 
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Whose famous hands’? 


And how does Robertshaw 


give them the touch of 


everyday magic 


These are champion’s hands. The magic 
of their famous “baseball” grip made 
the top cash winnings of 1959 . . . over 
$53,000 . .. and captured the PGA award 
for Pslenional Golfer of the Year. 


Yet, at the touch of these same hands, 
dozens of everyday miracles also take 
place. Hot water gushes from a shower, 
yet is instantly renewed. Car motors 
purr on winter mornings. Summer heat 
gives way to springtime comfort in the 
home. For working with these hands is 
the auto-magic of Robertshaw Controls. 
Controls to give us the touch of everyday 
magic in this growing age of automation. | 








The famous hands at home cook a dawn 
breakfast before an early round of golf. . . 
crisping bacon and frying eggs to perfection 
without attention on the “Burner-with-a- 
Brain.”* It’s just one of many automatic 
miracles in everyday life made possible by 
precision controls from the Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat Division, Youngwood, Pennsylvania. 
*American Gas Association Mark 
To check your identification of these 

famous hands see page 172 


Robertuhaw 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia ¢ Eight U. S. 
Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 














TIME 


AND WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 


LATEST ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
UTILIZED FOR SYSTEM-WIDE CONTROL 





TIME’s nationwide operations, with 
its 1300 employees, 20 terminals 
and more than a thousand trucks 
traversing 5,730 miles of routes, re- 
quire constant statistical control. 





Day-by-day revenue data, for exam- 
RAMAC Electronic Data ple, obtained from more than 
vressoumg Machine. 100,000 invoices per month, is one 
of several daily reports which give 
TIME’s management an accurate 


basis upon which to make decisions. 


TIME’s utilization of the most modern 
management tools including the 
RAMAC Electronic Data Processing 
Machine is an important factor in its 
1.B.M. Department at growth through service — service 
TIME’s general offices. that’s so dependable, it’s scheduled. 





A section of TIME’s 
Statistical Control Department. 


TLM.E. 


PS ORPORATED 


k xa 


The Scheduled Ieaclikiaelitslilctibacl misiclicl an Gelaaicia 
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thoritics 1 | out a plan under which 
the Massa eanethe Turnpike Authority 
would have bought the land from the 
Prudential and then leased back the 
“air rights.” Since the Turnpike Author- 
ity is tax-exempt, no taxes would have 
had to be paid on the land, and the Pru 


could have paid Boston “service 
charges” that would have been in line 
with it riginal tax deal. This called 
for a sliding ile of annual pavments, 
up to $3-million or 2 of the project’s 
gross income, whichever is higher 


But the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court would have none of this: 

called the plan, as drafted, unconsti- 
tutional. But the Court was not entirely 
lacking in sympathy. It hinted at a pos- 
sible solution, involving the Boston Re- 
development Authorit 1 slum clear- 
ance agen 
¢ New Conditions—In sc the court 
had ruled out a similar plan for substan- 
tially the same site, lead bv real 
estate man Roger L. Stevens, also as 
unconstitutional Now ipparently, 
there’s an important difference 

In 1955, the land was being used as 
a vard bv the Boston & Albanv RR, and 
as such could n be considered 
“blighted” and eligible for redevelop 
ment. Now that the tracks have been 


torn up, and the landscape generally 


chewed up bv bulldozers, blight” has 
been created, and th Redevelopment 
Authority in move in, buv the land, 
and make a deal with Pru 

This, basicall s what McCormack 
was expected t ) nt to the court 
ind the legislature for approval this 
weck 
e Need for Break—\What happens to 
the Prudential in Boston mav get ac- 
tion elsewh Most real estate men 
regard some kind of tax concession as 
an absolute | quisite before th 1 
willing to ymmit themselves mn " 
major new building 

“Before we do anvthing,” savs one of 
New Yor biggest builder-investor 
firms, “we go to the assessor and work 
out a deal on how tax ire going to be 
figured. \W have to get something we 
can live vit] I \ d if build.’ 

hese tax deal re most often in 
formal afta like the Pru’s ‘“‘under- 
standing” in Boston, and usually are in 
iddition to special tax laws—now effe: 
tive in about 25 states—that allow 
duced assessments in order to encow 
ge urban redevelopment projects 

The Pru’s Fred Smith savs that right 
now in Boston 17 major buildings ire 
receiving tax breaks similar to though 
not so extensive as—the Pru’s deal that 


stirred up so much fuss 
“With assessments running at 100% 
of full and fair market value—which in 


our case would be cost—and the annual 


tax rate over I f that, it’s just im- 
possible,” he sa ‘We just can’t pa 
taxes on th ume cost basis as land- 
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Price-test an International 
before you buy any truck 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks have a reputation for standing up under hard work... 

for saving money from first mile to last... for low maintenance and remarkable durability. 
Does a truck this much better cost a lot more to buy? 

Not at all. Some INTERNATIONAL models may cost a little more. But you get a lot more 
for your money. Rugged truck styling. True-truck power and components. 

Exactly the right truck for your job. 

And there’s an INTERNATIONAL Truck for every job, from light delivery 

to heavy hauling. Let your Dealer or Branch show you where savings begin. 







Stake and platform models 
for every application have 
wide, comfortable cabs, 
heavy-duty springs, frames. 
V-8 power is standard. 


V-8 pickups with body 
lengths to 8\4-ft. are 
smartly styled with big- 
gest one-piece anodized 
aluminum grille. 








Light-duty dump model Metro-Mite ®— America’s 
with factory-mounted body. lowest priced walk-in. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


2) International Harvester Co., Chicago * Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment + McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmali@ Tractors 











Testing, 
and tech 


... the plus value” of DeVilbiss total service 





makes the difference between ordinary and outstanding 


finishing or coating operations 





The extra services DeVilbiss offers make 
the difference between a merely good finish and 
a superior finish on your product . . . between a 
hodgepodge of equipment and a practical, 
smooth-working setup . . . between an adequate 
finishing method and the scientifically correct 
method . . . between average operators and 


trained craftsmen, 


Laboratory research is one. 
We can run comparison tests on your product 
or component using your coating formulation 
with all the latest equipment, both automatic 
and manual. You receive a complete report— 
including the actual production rates, material 
consumption, labor savings, and coating prop- 


erties, plus the proper combination of equip- 


tra 





ment for each method tested. It’s scientific. It’s 


accurate. There’s no obligation. 


Operator training is another. 


The DeVilbiss tuition-free spray-painting school 
in Toledo offers intensive one-week courses to 
make your operators or supervisors more skilled 
in the use of the precision coa*ing and finishing 
equipment you invest in. It includes application 
instruction, equipment maintenance, as well as 
procedures for adapting existing equipment to 
new requirements. On request, training courses 


can often be arranged in your plant. 


And field services. 


DeVilbiss branch office engineers are especially 
trained to aid you in planning, selecting, and 
installing washing, coating, and drying equip- 
ment. In addition, DeVilbiss factory branches 
keep a full line of spray equipment and acces- 
sories, hose, paint pumps, and air compressors 


in stock for ‘off-the-shelf’ buying convenience. 


ining, 
nical help 


Rebuilt Exchange on guns and compressors, 
and authorized factory service on all equipment 
items are maintained from coast to coast. More 
than 150 strategically located distributors and 
jobbers also stock and sell DeVilbiss parts and 
equipment. 


This is total service from DeVilbiss. Put 
it to work for you and see the rewarding differ- 
ence in your coating or finishing operations. 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. Also 
Barrie, Ontario; London, England; ‘Sao Paulo, 


Brazil. Branch offices in principal cities. 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 





DeViLBiISS 
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NATIONAL REJECTORS=- 
Ben) Mei -teielc), iy 4-j> i 7 Ve) 1, | 


IN COIN HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 


25 YEARS 












Our Specialty: Quality Products Backed by Service 


National is truly National when it comes to service. Our trained 
sales engineers school men in all phases of coin handling—teach 
them to keep machines in perfect operating order. There’s no 
obligation involved. Training men is a plus only offered by National. 





Vending is a big business today and destined to be one of the busiest 
businesses of tomorrow. If you are planning to enter this lucrative 
field, either as a manufacturer or operator, be sure to ask for 
National’s coin operating units. 


NIP 


NATIONAL 
REJECTORS INC. 


CALL THE MAN FROM NATIONAL A Subsidiary of Universal Match Corporation 


FACTORIES: ST. LOUIS, MO.— HAMBURG, GERMANY 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, ATLANTA, DETROIT, TORONTO, CANADA AND HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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lords who buitt 20 or 30 vears ago. If 
we did, we would never be able to put 
up a large building.” 

Smith adds his opinion that real es 
tate taxes must be related to income, 
not the cost of building. 
¢ Dogs in Manger—It’s clear that if 
the Prudential’s plans in Boston are up- 
set, many other builders are going to be 
forced to watch closely that their own 
tax concessions are not also upset by 
dissident real estate men who stand to 
lose from a big new project. 

On the other hand, if McCormack’s 
new proposal gets through the legisla- 
ture and the court, it could set a pattern 
for tax concessions to encourage con- 
struction of new office space. 
¢ Dispassionate Pru—Although the Pru- 
dential stands to lose a fair amount of 
money if plans for Prudential Center 
fall through, company officials have 
heen taking a detached view of the af- 
fair. They point out that even if things 
do go sour, the most that they estimate 
they will lose—$4-million—is only a tiny 
fraction of the company’s assets, which 
now total about $16-billion. 

Says Smith: “This is Boston’s prob 
lem, not ours. We're not losing any 
sleep over the money we might lose.” 
¢ Problems From Start—lhere is no 
question that the Pru has had more than 
its share of troubles on this project. 
Smith admits that when Shanks an- 
nounced Prudential Center in January, 
1957, the company’s knowledge of both 
the economic and enginecring problems 
was “sketchy” at best. 

“It took two years of study before we 
really knew where we were going,” he 
says. “But we didn’t go in blindly. We 
felt then, and we feel now, that funda- 
mentally this project makes sound eco- 
nomic sense, that Boston has the re- 
sources—if only it will use them—to 
make Prudential Center profitable for 
us as well as for the community.” 

Smith also points out that in Pruden- 
tial Center, engineering and economics 
are intertwined to an unusual degree. 
The Back Bay area of Boston was a 
marsh before it was filled in. The foun- 
dations for the center section of the 
project, which are now within a few 
weeks of completion, have been driven 
down about 140 feet through muck to 
reach bedrock. And because of a steep 
slope in the hardpan, the foundation 
contractor, George A. Fuller Co., has 
had to drill down another eight feet or 
so into the rock in order to set the 
foundation caissons firmly. 

Once the caissons are in place, a 10- 
foot-thick concrete cap, slightly larger 
than the base of the proposed 52-storv 
Prudential tower, will be poured. 
Around that will be a reinforced con- 
crete foundation slab on which the 
lower buildings will rest. 
¢ All or Nothing—This is where eco- 
nomics gets into the act. Because of 
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Smithcraft LEASE-LIGHT* is a new nation-wide plan by 
which owners or tenants can lease Smithcraft fluorescent 
lighting equipment for old or new buildings. 


*Registered Mark Smithcraft Corporation 






\OW YOU GAN 


LEASE LGHTING © 
from Smithenaft 


and General Electric Credit Corporation 


® You can free your capital to earn dividends while 
enjoying the efficiencies of Lease-Light*. 
You can rent, or time-pay. for the entire lighting 


equipment, including installation cost, anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. 


You lease for 5 years . . . deposit approximately 5 
months rent... 10 months if installation cost included. 


You Lease-Light* from Smitheraft through your elec- 
trical Contractor and Distributor. Your payments are 
sent to General Electric Credit Corporation. 


Lease-Light* rentals for recommended lighting levels 
for stores, offices, factories and schools run as low as 
*a¢ a square foot per month. 


Choose from Smithcraft’s complete line of fluorescent 
fixtures or light and sound-conditioned ceilings. 


If you need to conserve capital and want the benefits of good 
lighting, call your Electrical Contractor or Distributor, or 
write to 


CORPORATION 


CHELSEA 50, MASS. CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


233 Everett Ave. 5475 N. Northwest Highway 


f- dight-emditioningy by Smithenaft - Ameritas fest fuoresceat lighting 
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from this “idea book”... 
ways to cure desk clutter 
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Shaw-Walker research has now pro- 
duced the unbelievable—a desk that 
eliminates top clutter and drawer 
hodgepodge. How it’s done is just 
one of the many time-saving, space- 
saving ideas you'll find in the new 
248-page Shaw- Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Correct seating 
chairs; Filing cabinets in 347 styles 


and models; Fireproof files; Filing 
systems; Automation accessories; 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 35, MICHIGAN 





* STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
Stone 4200 West 42nd Piace « Chicago 32, Illinois 


Packaging tacturer of creative 


Ana Corrugated Container Plants: Ch 
Philadelphia; Detroit; Ma 


a 


“Ee Pp} 
Research outh Be 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, tw 
plants; Detroit; C iti: South Bend «+ Fibre Cans: 
* + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
nklir isleme i t Ot oO pile, Ala 


Know-how 


; 
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the soggy nature of the Back Bay soil, 
if a development such as Prudential 
Center is going to be built, it has to be 
done all at once. The foundations, for 
example, have to be built as a unit. To 
support the high cost of this work— 
Smith estimates it at $60-million, m- 
cluding an underground parking garage, 
an underground right of way for the 
Boston & Albany, and a proposed exten- 
sion of the Massachusetts Turnpike— 
the income-producing portion above 
ground has got to be big 

[his is why, according to the Pru, 
the total cost of the center, which 
started out at “under $100-millhion,”’ is 
now estimated at well over $150-mil- 
lion. ($150-million is the highest figure 
that the Pru has, as vet, been willing to 
acknowledge publicly 

“We had to preserve an economic 
balance,” says a Pru spokesman. “As 
the cost of the various nonproductive 
elements went up, we had to increase 
the ‘income-producing 
compensate.” 


properties to 


I'he commercial space is about two- 
thirds greater than had been planned 
originally, and the layout of buildings 
around the center Prudential tower has 
been altered 
¢ Dealing With People—While the Pru 
is willing to admit that the engineering 
problems it has encountered were per- 
haps greater than had been anticipated, 
it feels that it has solved them without 
serious complication 

But in its relationship with Boston 
and its people, the Pru is baffled 

“We didn’t understand Boston,” savs 
Smith. “It never occurred to us for onc 
minute that that kind of opposition to 
the tax deal would develop.’ 

In other cities where the Pru has 
built major buildings—in Chicago and 
Jacksonville, for instance—with tax con- 
cessions, Smith says, it has been wel 
comed with open arms, despite a few 
stirrings from local real estate interests. 
In fact, Smith claims to have had offers 
from six other cities that sav they will 
be happy to help the Pru spend its 
money if the Boston deal falls through 
However, the tax concessions in other 
locations haven’t been so great as the 
Pru savs it needs in Boston 

Happily for Smith and Shanks, one 
of the Prudential’s strongest alli n 
the struggle to get Prudential Centet 
built has been Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Boston’s Roman Catholic leader 
His support, as much as any other single 
factor, is why it now seems likely that 
the project w ill go through 

“In this town, where political splinter 
factions have splinter 
about the only common denominator 
there is,” says Smith 
got into trouble, I made it a practice to 
talk to Cardinal Cushing. I never knew 
what he did, but somehow the prob- 


I 
lems just disappeared END 


factions, he’s 


“Whenever we 
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Armored Macks make sure the all-important flow of nm ey 


between banks and financial institutions is uninterrupted. 
Besides New York fleet, United States Trucking has similar 
Macks operating in Newark, Boston and Buffalo. 


EAST SIDE, 
WEST SIDE. 


United States 
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Trucking Corporation and its Macks keep New York on the move 


New York, the world’s greatest metropolitan area, 
depends on thousands of trucks daily to move the goods 
vital to growth and well being. Among them are the 
vehicles of United States Trucking Corporation, in- 
cluding a large fleet of Mack trucks and tractors. 

Largest local service trucking firm in the nation, 
United States Trucking depends heavily on Macks be- 
cause, in every phase of operation, it demands the 
utmost of its trucks... 
stand up to heavy serv 

In its 40 years of trucking experience, United States 
Trucking has found that Macks are “‘definitely trucks 
of durability and dependability.” 

Put the superior stamina, reliability and economy of 


insists on vehicles that can 


General trucking fleet of United States Trucking, mostly Macks, delivers tons of news- 


a Mack to work for you. Learn why United Stat 
Trucking uses Macks for everything from contract 
hauling of mail, money, baggage and appliances to the 
heavy hauling of paper and machinery. 

Your Mack branch or distributor will gladly demon 
strate a Mack model built expressly for your hauling re- 
quirements. Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


it’s part of the language... Built like a 


MACK - 


for over 7 straight years \ 


NO. 1 } 


by far in sales of 
diesel trucks 4 


y 

& 

o 
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print daily to just about every major New York City newspaper. Company also leases 
Macks for delivery of millions of newspapers as part of its large rental operation. 
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This decade’s richest rewards belong to businessmen 
who know how to make each minute more profit- 
producing. The formula: increased mechanization in 
every function in which machine-hours can pay off 
better than man-hours. In their offices they are in- 
stalling ever-more-automatic machines, such as 
Monro-Matic® Calculators, which cut figuring time, 
make minutes worth more. That’s why Monro-Matics 
are already at work for companies like these 


COCCCCCCCE 


“CECCCCOCCCE 
‘CeCccccece 
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R THER 
= teh a LEVER BROTHERS 


* 7 COMPANY 


All Monroe figuring machines are available through 

Figures Unlimited’, Monroe’s equipment leasing 
plan which includes training and service. Ask your 
Man from Monroe about it today 


/ | 


See the MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING 
YT f) 


PTeleli, lemmosenenei 5), BAL, ir) 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES \ ae DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


ng Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Settlement Terms Proposed in Suits 


Against Doyle of Canadian Javelin 


More than a dozen attorneys trooped into a New York 
courtroom this week to discuss proposed settlement of 
long-standing lawsuits against John C. Doyle, president 
of Canadian Javelin, Ltd., and other defendants. Among 
the proposed terms: Doyle would pay Javelin $3-million 
over a four-year period (with a discount for a lump-sum 
cash payment), and a contract for certain commissions 
on the sale of Javelin’s ore would be canceled between 
Javelin and Boon-Strachan Coal Co., Ltd., a Doyle- 
controlled company. 

Doyle says he agreed to the settlement to ward off 
further legal bickering over allegations concerning his 
handling of Javelin securities. But Charles O. Finley, a 
Javelin director and holder of 110,785 shares, told a court 
referee that the settlement was “woefully inadequate.” 


Wilson of GE to Act as Trustee 


Of Swiss Interests in General Aniline 


The 15-year-old hassle over ownership of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. took another new twist this week with 
confirmation that Charles E. Wilson, former president 
of General Electric Co., has agreed to act as trustee for 
Interhandel A. G., the Swiss concern that seeks to regain 
control of GAF. 

The government contends that Interhandel was con- 
trolled by I. G. Farben when the U.S. seized 91% of 
GAF stock owned by Interhandel during World War II. 
Interhandel denies this, and the two have tangled in the 
courts for years. Now the government wants to sell 
the GAF stock, and hold the proceeds until the rightful 
owner is determined. 

Wilson’s acceptance of the trustee role appears to be 
a sign that Interhandel is ready to offer a compromise 
settlement. 

e a e 


Movie-House Chains Ante $2-Million 
For Company to Ease Film Scarcity 


Five big movie-house chains have put-$2-million into 
a fund to help form a company to produce motion pic- 
tures. The chains are ABC-Paramount, Loew’s Theatres, 
National Theatres, RKO Theatres, and Stanley Warner. 
At least an additional $1-million has been pledged by 
smaller exhibitors around the country. 

The big theater circuits say they were prompted to 
take action by the fact that Hollywood movie makers 
are turning out fewer and fewer movies, and that ex- 
hibitors have been hurt by the decline. The new com- 
pany could cither produce films on its own or finance 
independent productions. 

Full details on how the company will be formed have 
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not been revealed. Stock may be sold to the public, 
and a Boston bank is said to be willing to set up a sub 
stantial revolving loan. : 

A spokesman for the American Congress of Exhibitors 
said that with $12-million or so the new company could 
do “a terrific job.” The same spokesman rejected the 
idea that legal problems existed for the new group, 
stemming from the series of consent decrees that split 
producers from their movie chains and that restrict some 
theater chains from making and distributing films. 

Of the big five, RKO and ABC-Paramount are clear 
of this restriction, the spokesman said, and he added 
that the others had agreed not to have any voice in man- 
agement or on the board of directors. 


New York City Bank Cancels Order 
For IT&T Check Processing Equipment 


The First National City Bank last week had to admit 
an embarrassing mistake: It canceled an order—reportedly 
worth $3-million—for check processing equipment from 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Co., reversing 
a decision taken only a little over a year ago. The IT&T 
processing system is the main holdout from the magnetic 
ink character recognition system (MICR) developed by 
the American Bankers Assn. (BW—Feb.6'60,p42). 

National City and [T&T imposed a tight clamp on 
any comment about the reasons behind the decision. 
However, bankers said that pressure from correspondent 
banks was the chief factor responsible. Under the con- 
ventional MICR system, each bank that processes a 
check adds a little more information to the code strip 
along the bottom of the check which means that banks 
help each other in the processing job. But in the [T&T 
method the information is carried on a plastic envelope 
that stays in the bank when a check is shipped out. 

In spite of cancellation, however, IT&T is continuing 
to push its system. And Valley National Bank of Phoe- 
nix, which is the only other bank to order the IT&T 
system so far, has told IT&T that it does not intend 
to follow the New York bank. 


Century City Left to Webb & Knapp 
After Kratter Decides to Pull Out 


Kratter Corp. this week suddenly withdrew from its 
deal to develop Century City, the $300-million project 
on the Twentieth Century-Fox property in Los Angeles 
(BW —May 21'60,p167). Both Webb & Knapp, Inc.— 
from which Kratter had intended to take over Century 
City—and Fox itself insisted that Kratter’s decision to 
withdraw was entirely its own. Marvin Kratter, head of 
Kratter Corp., flatly denied that difficulty in obtaining 
financing was the reason. 

Kratter’s departure leaves the original Webb & Knapp 
agreement with Fox undisturbed. However, William 
Zeckendorf, W&K president, now says that he would 
like his agreement to be changed to include some of the 
terms that Kratter negotiated. He wants the option of 
paying Fox $38-million in cash for the property instead 
of $56-million over 10 vears, the original W&K deal. 
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\RDEN HOUSE at Harriman, N. Y., was scene of discussions by 130 U. S. leaders in many fields on how to attain just and secure peace. 
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Experts Tackle Riddle - 


Of Strategy for Peace 


Economists, businessmen, de- 
fense planners find common ap- 
proach to world’s danger, and 
some agreement on steps to 
take for greater stability. 


For four days last week 130 of the 
smarter people in America holed up at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., to dis- 
cuss what is, beyond doubt, the most 
important—and the most difficult—prob- 
lem facing the world: how to attain a 
secure and just peace. 

The conference—the brainchild of 
Tom Slick, of the Texstar Corp.—was 
no academic bull session; it brought 
together some of the people who 
“created” the ‘Twentieth Century's 
greatest problem—living with the atom 
bomb—and many of the people who 
have been playing key roles in U.S 
national security policy and planning. 

Among the conferees, for instance, 
was Leo Szilard, the physicist who first 
urged Einstein to write the famous let- 
ter to Pres. Roosevelt about the feasi- 
bility of building an atom bomb. On 
the militarv side were Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, outstanding World War II 
leader who played a critical role in 
planning postwar defensive strategy 
around the smaller and cleaner nuclear 
bombs (Collins is now vice-chairman 
of the board of Pfizer International 
Inc.); Lt. Gen. James Gavin, former 
chief of Army Research & Development 
now president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc.); and Gen. William H. Draper, 
who played a top role in putting Ger 
many together after the war, in build 
ing NATO, and in many other as 
signments. 

The Arden House meetings brought 
such people into face-to-face discussion 
with some of the country’s top defens¢ 
researchers, international relations ex 
perts, businessmen, psvchologists, econ 
omists, lawvers, and—in the self-dep 
recating phrase of one of them—‘‘peace- 
mongers” from foundations such as th« 
Institute for International Order and 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

* Wide Agreement—The conference 
thus represented an assemblage of hard 
military planners, idealists, business 
men, and scholars. The remarkable re- 
sult of this intermingling was that it did 
uot result in chaos, or in a brawl be- 
tween peace-mongers and preparers fot 
wat—as many of the conferees them- 
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selves, during the early hours of the 
meeting, assumed it would. 

On the contrary, it achieved a high 
degree of agreement on over-all U.S. 
strategy for peace. In fact, by the time 
the conference was over, it was clear 
that, as they faced the technological and 
political realities and dangers of ou 
time, there was no sharp line between 
war and peace mongers. Everyone was 
driven to recognize that the world is 
now up against, as Leo Szilard put it, 
“a wholly novel problem.” 
¢ What the Problem Is—That novel 
problem is this: 

A state of conflict exists between the 
great powers: The Communists, led by 
the U.S.S.R., have declared their inten- 
tion to make a world revolution; the 
non-Communist powers, led by the 
U.S., have declared their determina- 
tion to prevent this. In the past, force 

and the threat of force—played a major 
role in resolving or freezing such na- 
tional conflicts. And at present there 
is no substitute for the threat of force 
in sight for this end. 

But the forces that each side can use 
as a threat today—or, possibly tomor- 
row, when the stage of invulnerable 
long-range rockets with H-bomb war- 
heads is fully reached—are so terrible 
that no power that goes to war could 
hope to survive that war. 

Szilard, who left a hospital to come 
to the meeting, laid particular stress 
on the virtual certainty that any major 
war between the great powers would 
become a nuclear war—even if you first 
got rid of all existing nuclear bombs. 

Ihat would be true because the world 
can no longer rid itself of the knowl- 
edge of how to make nuclear bombs; 
and nations, threatened with destruct 
tion, would put that knowledge to use 
once more if the stake was winning ot 
losing a war. No one at the conference 
irgued that this was improbable. 


|. World’s Dilemma 


Yet the roots of conflict between the 
Communists and the Free World exist, 
ind there is no way, the conferees 
agreed, to resolve that conflict over- 
night. Hence, the threat of force must 
be used to safeguard the peace for a 
while longer—no one could sav how 
much longer. 

That leaves the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
and the world facing this dilemma: In 
the vears ahead the threat of force will 
continue to be indispensable. War be 
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ITEK’S Richard Leghorn got wide support 
for over-all plan for U.S. peace strategy. 


RAND CORP.’S Herman Kahn proposed 


scheme to check growth of nuclear powers. 


ORIGINATOR of meeting, Tom Slick of 
Texstar Corp. (left), with Roger Hilsman. 
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No unpigmented rubber 


IN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 


GENTRO-JET-..cuts shipping, 
storage, processing and handling costs 


Gentro-Jet is SBR-type rubber, carbon black and 
necessary oil, combined and steam-whipped ina 
unique process to assure super-dispersion. Shipped 
on easy-to-handle skids, this top-quality masterbatch 
eliminates the need for loose black, oil drums 

and bales of unpigmented rubber in your plant. 
Gentro-Jet is ideal for any operation where storage 
space is critical and shipping and handling costs 
are too high... and where product quality is vital! 


Gentro-Jet is only one of the many outstanding 
products manufactured by General Tire’s Chemical 
Division! Write today for information. 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER 

© Increased tire tread life 

© Faster processing 

© Cleaner in-plant operation 

® Selection of types to meet your needs 


pia wi hemucal [lenin 
Through 
Chemistry 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division - Akron, Ohio 


Chemica/s for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch © GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices © GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer ¢ ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

* KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch * KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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LEO CHERNE of Research Institute, said 


disarmament would be gradual and costly. 


tween the great powers will have no 
payoff for any nation. But conflict be- 
tween the two ideologies and between 
national blocs persists, and will not soon 
disappear, since neither side shows any 
intention of surrendering 
This is not a dilemma that makes 
for easy sleeping. It involves, in fact, 
terrifying instabilities. Herman Kahn, 
of the RAND Corp., which does stra- 
tegic thinking and research for the Air 
Force, summed them up 
e Dangers of surprise attack. A 
nation, if it thought it could get away 
with an attack that would knock out 
most of another nation’s retaliatory 
power, might take the gamble 
e Dangers of accidental war. It has 


been said that, under some circum- 
stances, a flight of geese showing up on 
1 radar screen might mean the end of 


the world. The technical experts from 
the military said at Arden House that 
this was nonsense; that there are ade- 
quate checks to prevent it. But there 
are real dangers, all agreed, of accidental 
war resulting from political events—from 
a miscalculated gamble on Berlin, sav, 
or on Formosa 

e Dangers of provocation. Nation 
\ might tempt Nation B to attack Na- 
tion C, so that Nation B would finally 
get into a war and could be knocked 
out, without danger to Nation A. Kahn 
noted that Pres. de Gaulle of France 
had spoken recently of the “melancholy 
circumstance” in which the U.S. might 
wipe out Eastern Europe, and the 
U.S.S.R. wipe out Western Europe. In 
strategic thinking, this would bea 
massive instance of the “tit-for-tat” 
threat 
¢ Multiplying the Danger—De Gaulle’s 
solution to this problem, obviously, has 
been to get nuclear arms of his own 
to deter attacks on his own nation 
But this leads to compounding the 
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plant 
designs... 


TO MEET 
GROWING 


power 
demands 


Achieving plant efficiency and output, meeting sched- 

ne & Webster’s skill and exp: ules and budgets are the goals of each Stone & Webster 
| power project. Stone& Webster designs have been vital 

to an era of dramatically expanding power demands 


ave added long-term profitat 
proj 


}. ia a 7 to yi, 
ndustrial plants al 


resulting in economical expansion for increased kilowatt 
capacity. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, working 
closely with your own engineers, can furnish complete design 
and construction services for new power station facili- 
ties, or is prepared to assist in any phase of your next 





engineering project. Please write or call our nearest office. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OFSTONE & WEBSTER,INC. 
New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle Toronto 








chemicals on the move 











Trisodium Phosphate © Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated °* jium Tripolyphosphate °* Tetr n Pyrophosphate 
BLOCKSON Sodium Hexametaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapota m 
- ‘ cadet 


yrophosphate © Sulfur Acid © Hydrofluor Acid *© Sodium f ride © Sodium Fluorid o 4 .® 





--- in pulp and paper 


Today there are more than 8,000 different types 
of paper with over 14,000 different uses. A 
12-billion dollar goliath, the paper industry has 
increased its production 80% since World War II. 

To satisfy the industry’s chemical demands, 
Olin Mathieson is on the move. Our Technical 
Service is busy helping mills to utilize our pat- 
ented process of super-bleaching with chlorine 
dioxide — and busy helping mills control slime 
with sodium chlorite. To improve chemical supply 


we are increasing caustic and chlorine produc- 
tion; now offering urea of outstanding quality 
and engineering a new plant to produce sodium 
chlorate. 

Change is the challenge and the future depends 
on the ability to predict change and prepare for it. 
As a step in providing for your future, let us re- 
view your chemical requirements now. In terms 
of future—or present—developments, our expe- 
rience in chemical supply can be helpful to you. 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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™ Ammonia * Bicarbonate of Soda* Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol * Muriatic Acid * Nitrate of Soda * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfur (Processed) 
matmeson Sulfuric Acid* Urea® Ethylene Oxide* Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols * Ethanolamines* Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride 











looks for a story, 


one looks for trouble 


Looking for a story over Hawaii’s Pali Pass is Jack 
Robinson, editor of McGraw-Hill’s ELECTRICAL 
WEST. With him, to look for maintenance troubles 
on the power lines below, is Hawaiian Electric 
Company’s Engineer, Dudley Pratt. The only way 
it could be done was by helicopter. So Jack and 
Dud flew. 

There are several stories on these power lines. 
One of them is just the sheer labor of building them 
at all. It’s a half-day climb to get materials from 
the nearest road to the summit. And almost every 
day the clouds come in. Combine their moisture 
with the salt air, and you have a fantastic corro- 
sion problem. 

Hawaii is part of his publication’s territory, so 
Jack was in Honolulu to cover an electrical con- 
vention. He had wondered how they built lines in 


. McGraw-Hill a 


mountains like these. 

Jack had a good reason. ELECTRICAL WEST is a 
regional publication, and all the information he 
could uncover here on corrosion-resistant materials 
or the use of helicopters for construction and main- 
tenance in rugged terrain is just as important to 
his Western State-side readers as it is in Hawaii. 

Needless to say, Jack himself is an electrical 
engineer, writing up a field he’s lived with for years. 
That he should take time out from another story to 
check on Pali Pass is typical of McGraw-Hill’s 
editorial depth. Getting all the facts—and going 
back for more when they develop—has won 
McGraw-Hill publications the kind of readers that 
count with advertisers ... the kind that want a 
magazine enough to pay for it. 

That’s the only kind we have. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 








Jack Robinson (left), Dudley Pratt and ’copter pilot Dick 
Brydon, just before taking off to check the power line 
running over Hawaii’s Koolau Range. 





To get firsthand information on corrosion of pole line 
hardware, Jack went up on a test installation with one of 
the supplier’s specialists. 
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it will pay you to check HARPER on all your 


corrosion-resistant fastening requirements! 
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was practical or not, there was strong 
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reason for recognizing that the logic of 
events made it imperative to prevent 
the spread F nuclear bombs to other 
powers ind to ke ep them from using 
those bombs in a war. The Russians 
have consistently staved off Chinese 
demands for atomic bombs: they re- 
cently turned down a Chin request 
for a big “peaceful” reacto 
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GEN. LAWTON COLLINS opposed gam- 


bling with Russians on total disarmament. 


deed, in a series of resolutions, it sug- 
gested better means of working out the 
mswers rather than proposing any 
ready-made answers itself. 

It called for: 

¢ Basic research and planning in 
the entire arms control field—includ 
ing the military, political, diplomatic, 
legal, economic, and_ technological 
facets of the problem. This research, 
it declared, should devote equal atten- 
tion to the short-range problem of next 
steps toward arms control and the long- 
range problem of the kind of world 
peace system toward which the U.S. 
should be working. 

¢ Establishment of a permanent 
staff “‘at a high level” within the U.S. 
rovernment to work on problems of 
ims control. This was a_ generally 
phrased endorsement of Adlai Steven- 
son’s proposal that an agency be set up 
within the State Dept. to work on prob- 
lems for achieving a secure peace. The 
group was not sure, however, where it 
wanted the permanent staff located—in 
the White House, at the State Dept., 
in the Pentagon, in the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, or elsewhere. 

¢ U.S. support for a United Na- 
tions corps of experts to develop meth- 
ods and techniques of arms control. 

¢ A greatly expanded and coordi- 
nated research effort bv universities and 
other research centers on strategy for 
peace. 
¢ Central Problem—But the group did 
not stop with an endorsement of re- 
search—which some conferees thought 
was like endorsing “motherhood.” 

It did reach substantive agreement 
on one of the biggest issues: whether 
to “live with the bomb” or to live with- 
out it in the period immediately ahead. 
In effect, this is the question posed by 
Khrushchev’s proposals for total dis- 
armament, the latest version of which 
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THE FOUR SEASONS 











Business approves of the way this 
Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold A5PR-HC offers 
both piping hot and refreshing cold 
water for a wide variety of delicious 


instant beverages . . . a refrigerated com- 
partment for several quarts, or 24 6-oz. 
bottles... and 48 cube ice service. 
More than a seasonal convenience, this 
Kelvinator cooler works for you the year 
‘round...ends going out, or sending 
out . . . cuts overall coffee-break time 50% 
and more...improves production, 
boosts morale. 

See for yourself. Send coupon for free 
Kelvinator booklet, “Modern Business 
Needs the Modern Coffee-Break” today. 


Keluiznator 
HOT ’N COLD 


and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast —rented in many cities. 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 81, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free copy of “Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee-Break.” 
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company 
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JEROME WIESNER of MIT called for 
all-out R&D push on arms control. 
came out while the conference was in 
session. 

On this issue, the conference reached 
overwhelming agreement that it was 
necessary to go on living with the 
bomb, and in effect to use the bomb 
as the only sure means of preserving 
peace in the short run. At the same 
time, it plumped squarely for checking 
and reversing the arms race. In care- 
fully measured language, the conferees 
declared: 

“We look upon arms control meas- 
ures as an essential means of enhancing 
national security and _ international 
peace. Their efficacy must be measured 
in terms of the degree to which they 
contribute to these goals. From this 
view, arms control and armament are 
not contradictory, but rather comple- 
mentary aspects of a responsible na- 
tional security policy.” 


lll. Three-Way Plan 


Although the conference did not for- 
mally spell out in detail just what this 
over-all position implied—it was clearly 
impossible to get agreement on detailed 
plans in a four-day meeting—there was 
nevertheless widespread support for 
what came to be called the Leghorn 
Plan—proposed by Richard S$. Leghorn, 
president of Itek Corp. (BW —Jul.18°59, 
p78), a scientist, businessman, ex-Air 
Force Pilot, and surveillance expert. 
Leghorn has been serving as chairman 
of the Special Project Committee on 
Security through Arms Control of the 
National Planning Association. 

Leghorn said there are three basic 
approaches to peace. The U.S. should 
pursue all at the same time but was 
likely to achieve them only in series. 

First, the U.S. would have to enforce 
international order through its deterrent 
power. This means that the U.S. must 





Wiped out by 
FIRE! 





Fire raged for an hour at this downtown depart- 
ment store. Despite best efforts of firemen, 
manning 30 pieces of modern fire-fighting 
equipment, the loss was $334,500. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can protect you 
from big fire loss 


ag 





Two Grinnell Sprinklers quickly operated when 


flames struck Griswold Department Store, 
Warren, Ohio, helping to save the building, plus 
warehouse stocks valued at $2,000,000. Quick- 
acting Grinnell Sprinklers can save you insur- 
ance dollars, too! Get the facts. Grinnell 
Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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That's what Interstate System places 
at your fingertips! 


Pick up the phone and call Interstate — 
and you set into motion a transportation 
system that is unparalleled in the country 
Over 4,000 skilled, highly-trained, well- 
equipped employees: more than 3,000 
modern vehicles rolling from 78 terminals 
in 24 states. Distribution tariffs to cover 
multiple markets at a saving over LTL 
rates. And, direct, #ngle-line LTL service, 
“time-tabled” to leave on time, arrive on 
time. That’s the kind of shipping powe) 
that’s available for your shipments. Call us 


MO 


the next time you have freight to move 
within our authority, We’re in the Yellow 
Pages, under “Motor Freight.” 


Services we offer regularly: 

@ Direct service to over 9,000 points. 

@ Fast coast-to-coast service in connection with 
Garrett Freightlines. 

@ Direct service to and from Puerto Rico via 
trailership service. 

@ Time-Scheduled Merchandise Runs—over 260 
daily timed departures and arrivals ? 





_ INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal. 


















Type 23 THread-CuttinG Nisscrew ®* manufactured by 
Shokeproof Division of Illinois Tool Works, Elgin, Illinois 


*Covered by U.S. Pot. No. 2,833,326 
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WON’T STRIP 


€ 


‘“SHAKEPROOF"’ Nibscrews made 
from KEYSTONEXE Wire 
put the brakes on stripping 


See the sharp Nibs on fhe underside of this 
screw? This is the secret of Shakeproof’s suc- 
cessful Nibscrew. The Nibs act as torque brakes 
... as the screw is driven, the Nibs make contact 
with the work surface and “eat up” excessive 
driving torques. This prevents stripping the 
threads from over-tightening. 

For effective braking action, each Nib must 
be sharp and precisely formed. So, material 
must flow deep into the die cavities to fill each 
Nib. Keystone XL Wire was specified for the 
job and it does the job uniformly, consistently 
and precisely. There are many other examples 
of how Shakeproof Division of Illinois Tool 
Works, Elgin, Illinois, puts the flowability quali- 
ties of Keystone XL Wire to good use, increasing 
production and quality. 

Could some parts that go into your product 
be made better and more economically from 
Keystone Wire? The services of our metallurgi- 
cal staff are at your call to help you find out! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYSTONE 


. 


\ 


‘ 
M4 Cold heading and 


forming wire for 
~~ 


industrial uses. 













ARTHUR LARSON, 


saw international rule of law evolving. 


Eisenhower adviser, 


acquire an invulnerable “second-strike” 
power, in the language of the experts: 
a family of long-range missiles invulner- 
able to an enemy’s first strike—because 
thev are either under the sea in sub- 
marines in unknown locations, or on 
railroad cars touring the country, or in 
“hardened” underground bases. ‘Then 
any nation that struck the U.S.—no 
matter what it did to this nation—would 
be certain to die itself. 

U.S. efforts would be required to 
make it continuously clear to the Rus 
sians that we have no intention of strik- 
ing first, but that we would certainly 
strike back against a nuclear attack with 
devastating effect 

The number of missiles needed for 
doing this job would not be enormousl\ 
large—it might run in the hundreds or 
the low thousands. But it would have 
to be large enough so that no nation 
would be tempted into a first strike. 

"he least stable situation at present, 
Leghorn and others argued, would be 
for the U.S. to have no H-bombs and 
missiles; this would impose enormous 
temptations on a hostile nation to cheat 
and acquire a large enough atomic 
striking force that could be used for 
blackmail. Particularly if war broke out, 
both nations would try to get the jump 
on the other with nuclear arms 

\ readv second-strike nuclear force 
would thus, in the present world, make 
for more, not less, stabilitv than a zero 
level of nuclear arms 
! Second, the U.S. should push for the 
development of institutions of inter- 
national law. ‘The conference, in sup- 
port of Leghorn’s second plank, passed 
a resolution urging the development of 
1 “working system of international law, 
without which a permanent and just 


peace cannot be ichieved.”” ‘This im 
plied th group idded, that the U.S 
ind other nations rept national, self 
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James H. Worth, Vice President, Celanese Chemical Company, a division of Celanese Corporation of America 


“Moore forms help us save $16,000 a year in billing” 


A NEW SYSTEM ALSO GIVES CELANESE BETTER CONTROL OF INVENTORY 


Celanese Chemical Company’s automated order-invoice sys- 
tem has changed the company’s paperwork picture. It pro- 
vides accurate weekly sales analysis for faster market fore- 
casts. As a bonus benefit, the system saves both time and 
money — Celanese can handle 25% more billing with no extra 
operating costs. 


Teletypewriters and electric accounting machines, work- 
ing with punched tape and cards, do the job. They auto- 
matically print orders, invoices and summary reports on 
special forms. The forms in turn provide copies for every 
need. The chief operating benefits are the time saved (for 
example, invoices now go out the next day) and freedom 


Build control with 


from error. The forms are designed and made by Moore. 
They are the company’s control in print. 


“The Moore man’s advice on paperwork was invaluable 
to us,” said James H. Worth, Vice President, Celanese Chemi- 
cal Company. You'll find the Moore man’s knowledge of all 
kinds of systems can help you get the control your business 
needs. Look him up in the Yellow Pages, or contact the near- 
est Moore office. No obligation, of course. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 

throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 

and Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


































this conveyor costs less 
to operate... 





| | = because of 
Osborn 

power 

brushing 











Materials that stick to conveyor belts instead of unloading at the end can 
cause trouble. This “carryover” builds up on the belt and conveyor 
framework. It sticks to idler rolls, snubber pulleys and creates dust and 
dirt in nearby work areas. Osborn Rota- Master» brushes solve these problems. 
They’re installed at the unloading end of conveyor belts where their 
positive cleaning action thoroughly removes carryover material. Belts can 
be operated at their maximum speed to convey more material. Belts 
last longer . costly downtime for clean-up, repair and replacement 
is eliminated. To find out how 

Osborn brushes can help you cut 


costs, speed production and im- oO 
prove product quality, write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, ® 


Dept. A-205, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 













Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes ¢ Foundry Production Machinery 
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. . . Our immediate goal is 
“metastability” —the  sta- 
bility of a sailboat 


(STORY on page 108) 


judging reservations to the optional 
clause of the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justicc 

Third, the U.S. should—in the long 
run—work for arms reduction by indi- 
vidual nations, and the transfer of con- 
trol over arms to the United Nations. 

But Leghorn and the other conferees 
recognized that steps two and _ three 
would be long and difficult to achieve 
if they could be achieved at all—and 
that onlv the first step could be counted 
on immediately as a guarantee of peace. 
“National arms,” said Leghorn, “are 
not an unmitigated evil; thev are a pre- 
condition to world law and order, and 
a precondition of reduction of national 
armaments.” 
¢ Cost—Leghorn’s plan was described 
bv one RAND man, Amrom Katz, as 
an approach that represents the position 
of “at least 80% of the people doing 
advanced thinking on the arms control 
problem.” This pian would mean that, 
in vears immediatelv ahead, arms con- 
trol will “cost more before it costs less.” 

The reason for this, as Leghorn sees 
it, is that invulnerable retaliatory svs- 
tems cost a great deal, and so do their 
necessary components, information and 
intelligence svstems. Information sys- 
tems and R&D work to forestall enemy 
surprises in operations or in technology 
will be needed if the U.S. is to nego- 
tiate and carrv out arms control 
e Balanced Defense—Leghorn also ar- 
gued that the U.S. needs to build up 
highly mobile conventional forces, so 
that it will not have to rely on the 
massive-retaliation policv as a response 
to provocations that can be met without 
using atomic weapon He and other 
military experts present at Arden House 
held that technological progress is tak- 
ing us back to the World War I posi- 
tion, when defensive weapons had a vast 
edge over offensive weapons. If we aim 
at a more balanced defense to deter at- 
tack—one scaled to the size of the ag- 
gression—Leghorn thinks stability will 
be increased. Some disagree: They fear 
that if the U.S. suggests it’s ready, will- 
ing, and able to fight conventional wars, 
it will soon have them 

But nobody looked for perfect  sta- 
bility. RAND's Katz—the star phrase- 
maker who thought up the “Nth-coun- 
trv” handle, savs our goal immediately 
is “‘metastabilitv”’ 


This is a physicist’s term which 


like a saill 


1 
means stability oat’s: a sail- 
boat can tip to the wind and still bob 
up again—as long as the wind isn’t 


strong enough to capsize it. END 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical raw materials 
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’ furniture manufactured by Baumritter Corporation, New York, uses upholstery created of G: 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon 


Upholstery gets /uxurious look from GEON 


creates fashion for the family room 


This new family room furniture gets its flair from its upholstery — which is 
sheeting of Geon vinyl printed and embossed in colors and patterns 

This upholstery will really stand up under playroom punishment. Geon 
makes it tough, resistant to dirt or spilled liquids, and easy to bring back 
to like-new freshness—a damp cloth will do it. Here’s another example of 
how Geon can be used to improve a product, make it more dramatic, 
or open whole new markets. 





Geon comes in many forms—for use in sheeting, molding, coatings, or 
such rigid forms as pipe or sheet. To get more information, write Dept. 
GA-4, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


SM OCLONOtOwLONIEY =©GEON vinyls - HYCAR rubber and latex » GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Germany Offers Foreign Aid Role 


@ West German plan for $500-million revolving fund 


to assist underdeveloped nations gets O.K. of ministers. 


@ For U.S., it means a step to ease this country’s aid 


burden, which plays a part in current U.S. balance of 


payments difficulties. 


@ For Germans, it aims to counter East German moves, 


drain off inflationary heat, promote private investment. 


In a little-publicized meeting last 
week, the chief ministers of West Ger- 
many decided on the terms of a $500- 
million revolving assistance fund for the 
developing nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. The Bundestag will 
most likely approve the plan within the 
next few months. 

The step—linked to moves to spread 
more widely the burden of economic aid 
long borne mainly by the U.S.—marks 
a broadening of West German aid poli- 
cies. West Germany is already extend- 
ing some economic assistance; but what 
it claims as development aid is not in 
the same category as the grants or long- 
term, low-cost loans such as the U.S. 
offers. Rather, it consists of credits and 
payment deferments. 

Last year, West Germany extended 
about $800-million in credits with a 
term of less than 10 years, tied to pur- 
chases of West German goods and serv- 
ices. The new program represents a 
shift to longer term aid without strings, 
and with much easier repayment pro- 
visions, 
¢ Spur—The specific spur to Bonn to 
set up the assistance fund at the present 
time comes from the moves to share 
the aid burden. The Development As- 
sistance Group (DAG), made up of 
nations that have banded together to 
provide coordinated assistance to the 
less developed areas of the world, has 
set its next meeting for July. 

Members of DAG are Belgium, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, the U.S., and West 
Germany. At their last meeting, in 
March, these countries agreed to outline 
their individual assistance programs 
when they next met. 

* Meaning for U.S.—For the U.S., 
with its current balance of payments 
problem, in which its aid expenditures 
play an important role, West Germany's 
new program (it hasn’t been officially 
named yet) is a welcome sign. The U.S. 
balance of payments deficit was $3.7- 
billion in 1959, and a similar, if some- 
what smaller, one is expected this vear 
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In this situation, the U.S. has made it 
clear that other members of the West- 
ern alliance must share the burden of 
economic assistance to the underde 
veloped nations. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. will still con- 
tinue to be the mainstay of foreign 
economic assistance from the West. 
This year’s $4.1-billion foreign aid bill 
calls for an outlay of about $2-billion in 
economic assistance. Most of this would 
be in outright grants, in contrast to 
West Germany's proposed revolving 
fund. 
¢ German Interest—But West Ger- 
many is not broadening its: aid program 
just because of prodding from the U.S. 
It has its own reasons, too, for the new 
program: 

e West Germany is setting up the 
fund, in part, to compete with East 
Germany, which is getting into the for- 
eign aid business for political reasons. 

e It’s also an effort to cool down 
what one West German minister calls 
the country’s ‘‘overheated’”’ economy. 
Heavy capital accumulation, both for- 
eign and domestic, has recently been 
adding to inflationary pressures. 

e¢ One aim of the revolving assist- 
ance fund is to make loans in areas and 
for projects that will later make private 
West German investment profitable. 


1. How It Will Work 


West Germany will begin building 
the new fund in January, 1961, and will 
keep on enlarging it until it reaches 
$500-million five vears later. ‘Their 
chief source of money for building up 
the fund (table) will be $50-million a 


Sources of Funds for West German 
Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


Interest accruing from 

Marshall Plan counterpart funds . .$250-million 
Privatization’ of Volkswagen ... .$125-million 
CI WHE. os as ccxccanvend $125-million 


vear in interest accruing from Marshall 
Plan counterpart funds. 

This permanent fund, administered 
by the Ministry of Federal Property to 
promote the West German economy, 
amounts to about $1.75-billion. On a 
revolving basis, it has been used to assist 
Berlin, revitalize the Saar valley, help 
the ailing coal industry, promote small 
industry, and develop agriculture. Since 
1958, it has also been used to provide 
special long-term credits for West Ger- 
man exports to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
Bonn government will also be author- 
ized to borrow $125-million from the 
proceeds of the sale of the Volkswagen 
works to private interests. It will raise 
an additional $125-million on the cap- 
ital market, to make up the $500-mil- 
lion total. 

The $50-million accruing annually 
from Marshall Plan counterpart fund 
interest will continue to mount up 
after the first five years, however, thus 
gradually enlarging the revolving fund 
bevond the half-billion figure. 

To get the assistance program mov- 
ing, the government will be authorized 
to commit up to $250-million almost 
immediately, without waiting for the 
revolving fund to build up. 

Alongside these allocations, Bonn has 
at its disposal another revolving fund 
that is being built to a total of $62- 
million from other Marshall Plan coun- 
terpart monies. This fund, however, 
will be used for straight bilateral assist- 
ance. Some aid has already been 
pledged to India, Greece, and ‘Turkey, 
from this fund. 
¢ Who Will Get It—Most of the loans 
from the new aid fund are likelv to be 
tabbed for big projects, such as high- 
ways, railways, port facilities, and power 
systems, that are not likely to attract pri- 
vate investment even under favorable 
conditions. This sort of investment pre- 
pares the wav for private productive in- 
vestment, either domestic or foreign. 

Where possible, the loans will be 
coordinated with similar credits from 
other members of the Development 
Assistance Group, and usually will not 
be tied to purchases of goods and servy- 
ices in West Germany. 

Whether the new fund will suffice to 
meet demands for assistance is debat- 
able. One official estimates that future 
demands will run between $200-million 
and $250-million annually. But in- 
formed sources sav West Germany has 
already promised away $200-million of 
the $250-million that will be available 
initially, India, Pakistan, and Turkey 
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product 
costs 
getting 

out of hand? 


look at... 


NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 
Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
panel parts for hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 

Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Upson 
is headquarters for Fibreboard Fabri- 
cation. Our technical staff will gladly 
consult with you on your requirements. 
Phone, write, or wire. 
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on important booklet 
on 1000 woys 
to cut costs. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
660 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Please send me the FREE explanatory booklet. 
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are among those reported to have re- 
ceived pledges. 

So far, the Bonn government has re- 
fused to confirm or deny this. It has 
classified its outstanding commitments 
as “bank secrets,” explaining that the 
publicizing of individual credits could 
encourage an assault on the West Ger 
man coffers by non-recipients and those 
less favored than others 
¢ Mechanism—Having watched de 
velopment banks and funds acquire top- 
heavv bureaucracies, the West Germans 
are anxious to limit the superstructure 
of their program. They intend to use 
the Kreditanstalt fuer Wiederaufbau 
(Reconstruction Finance Bank), the 
lending agency for Marshall Plan funds, 
as the unit to run the new program. 

An inter-ministerial committee, with 
representatives from the Economics, 
Foreign, and Finance Ministries, the 
Federal Treasurv, and the Bundesbank, 
will pass on the worthiness of proposed 
projects and will determine credit terms. 

These terms will be decided on a case 
bv case basis. Some may run as long as 
20 vears, while others will be for 12 to 
15 vears. Officials sav there will be an 
effort to hold interest rates as low as 
possible but doubt that thev'll be pushed 
down to 3%. More likelv, thev’ll hover 


ror 


around 5%. 


ll. German Aims 


Bonn’s decision to move into an ac- 
celerated aid program is partly a_re- 
sponse to prodding: from the U.S., on 
which West Germany depends for 
much of its political and military se- 
curitv. 

In the past, the Adenauer government 
has argued that, substantial central bank 
reserves notwithstanding, its manv bur- 
dens—including Berlin, refugees, war re 
construction, a high social-economic tax 
structure, and a weak capital market— 
have made it impossible to do more. 

That argument became weaker and 
weaker as West Germany 
gather in gold and reserves despite a 
massive capital export program, and to 
become a major point for foreign in- 
vestment both in securities and physical 
plant—while at the same time commit 
ting less than a quarter of its budget 
to defense, compared with nearly half 
in the U.S. 
¢ Competition From East—Behind the 
new aid program is also the uncasy 
knowledge that Communist East Ger- 
many is driving hard to establish itself 
in some of the same underdeveloped 
countries (BW—Mar.26’60,p1 30). Even 
while Bonn’s ministers were discussing 
the new program, East Germany's 
foreign trade ministry was polishing up 
a plan for “global support of develop- 
ment countries.” 

In the past, such countries as Ghana 
and Guinea in Africa have scarcely 


t 
began to 


bothered to veil the blackmail implicit 
in their requests for assistance: pay up 
or we extend diplomatic recognition to 
East Germany. Chary though West 
Germanv is of becoming involved in 
this game, it cannot flatly refuse to play 
along. 

¢ Domestic Economy—Domestic _ fac- 
tors plav a role, too. In recent wecks, 
Pres. Karl Blessing of the Bundesbank 
and Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
have pointed to the inflationary dangers 
of an “overheated” economy. Blessing 
wants a highly liberal trade policy that 
will substantially increase imports, thus 
bringing down domestic prices and cut 
ting the trade surplus. As it looks now, 
West Germanv’s balance of payments 
surplus in 1960 will be about $1.8-bil- 
lion. 

Despite this, the Bundestag this 
weck raised the discount rate from 4+% 
to 5% to tighten up money. This move 
will also probably act as a magnet to 
draw an additional influx of foreign ca- 
pital, lured by the higher interest rates, 
e Private Investment—The aim of at- 


tracting private West German invest- 
ment into certain underdeveloped 
countries will influence the award of 
loans. In countries such as Brazil, where 


German private investment has topped 
the $100-million mark and is 
only to that of the U.S., 
encouragement is necessarv for major in- 
dustrial participation. In all of Asia, 
however, German private investment 
is a bare $20-million, and in Africa only 
$35-million 


second 
no special 


Another approach to encourage pri- 


vate investment in these areas is also 
being discussed. That would be through 


subsidizing commercial interest rates, 
which rin between 6% and 8% on 
medium-term loans. With government 
assistance, the interest payment load 
for the receiving firm or underdeveloped 
country could be reduced 

Of even greater importance, in the 
view of the West German Federation 
of Industries, is to obtain a more lib- 
eral government policy in insuring in- 
igainst political 
risks, such as expropriation. The Feder- 
ition claims that insurance premiums 
ire too high and that the level of gov- 
ernment participation is too low (SO% 
cover initially, gradually reduced to 
40%) 

The government will present in the 
Bundestag, later this month, a compre- 


vestment and credit 


hensive program for encouraging pri- 


vate investment in underdeveloped 


countries. It will propose raising the 
total amount of ex- 
ports it will insure against default from 
$2.25-billion to $2.86-billion. It will 
also increase the total amount of credits 
and investment it will insure against 
political and economic risks from $483 
million to $1.18-billion 


expected before fall. END 


ceiling for the 
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TIME TO DECIDE | 


“Should | be concerned with truck 
breakdowns or running my business?” 


If building the business you know best is your main concern, you should 
look into Ryder full service leasing, now. Leasing your truck fleet 
from Ryder puts the problems of truck maintenance where they belong: 
In the lap of experts. And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


*Get the exact trucks for the job 


Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


*Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 


guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


* Get more out of your trucks 


Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 

® Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-876 
Dept. /-2 
Miami, Florida 





DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 1960 RSI 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 











How Link increases engineering efficiency 
with an Ozalid Direct Copying System 


Link Division of General Precision, Inc., like most modern corporat 
OZALID Direct Copy System in all engineering operations. Link, using 4 
OZALID material a day for design changes as wel! as for routine copies 

ings, depends exclusively on OZALID for these functions. Say the people 

OZALID gives us low-cost, fast design change facilities with the permar 

reguire. In fact, OZAL/D copies made 18 years ago are still in use. No oth 

us both low cost and permanence.” Why not do as Link has done. Check an 

Copy System for use in all your business operations from order invoicing to engineering: 
OZALID, Johnson City, N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. COZ. ANLID 
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Admen Infiltrate the Kremlin 


British firm handles space in 
Russian magazines. The sell is 
soft, to say the least, by order 
of the government. 


These somewhat strange-looking ads 
(above) are what a factory manager in 
Gorki, a store buver in Moscow, or a 
boss at a machine-tractor station near 
Kiev sees when he thumbs through 
Soviet magazines. 

The lavouts may lack the glamor 
and punch of a Madison Avenue ad; 
the copy may read more like a heavy- 
handed textbook. 

But the startling fact is that the con 
cept of advertising—as a means of bring- 
ing sellers and buvers together—has won 
acceptance in the Soviet Union. So 
far, most of the ads have come from 
West German, French, and British 
companies trying to boost trade with 
Russia. Ads placed by Russians in their 
own Magazines are almost non-existent 
* Big Names—During the past vear 
some 340 British companies have ad- 
vertised in Soviet publications. The list 
includes such big names as Crompton 
Parkinson, Ltd., English Electric Co., 
Impe ial Chemical Industries (ICI), and 
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Perkins Engines—along with many 
smaller companies. Their ads are di- 
rected to industrial buvers, not con- 
sumers. 

F. C. Millington Ltd., a small Lon- 
don agency with an exclusive contract 
to place ads in Soviet publications from 
Britain, the Commonwealth, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, has happily 
seen its business shoot up. Small (10 
emplovees) though it is, the agency 
now claims annual billings of nearlv 
$250,000 in Russia. 

No U.S. companies, except three or 
four based in the British Bahamas, have 
advertised in Russia through Milling- 
ton. Several vears ago the agencv tried 
to get U.S. clients, but failed, partly 
because of purported pressure from 
Washington against Sovict ads. 

Until the summit meeting collapsed, 
Millington was preparing to try again 
in the U.S. It savs several companies 
were “interested” in advertising in 
Soviet publications. 
¢ Sole Agent—Millington had its con- 
tract with Moscow as “‘sole agents” for 
British advertising wav back in 1944 but 
until two years ago volume was quite 


small 
Finally, in May 1959, Britain signed 


a trade agreement with Russia. That 
opened the way for British companies 
to increase Soviet sales and win con- 
tracts for building textile, sugar beet, 
and other kinds of plants in Russia. 
Now Millington’s list of ad clients runs 
from Abril Industrial Waxes and Brit- 
ish Laundry Machinery to Winston 
Electronics and Yorkshire Imperial 
Metals. 

Soviet newspapers such as Pravda and 
Izvestia don’t carry ads. But there are 
technical and “business” journals that 
do. Most are monthlies or bimonthlies. 
Forty-four of these accept ads on their 
back covers—as well as on inside pages. 
e Wide Range—Magazines cover the 
whole range of Soviet industry, from 
“Automobile Transport” (with top cir- 
culation of 71,000) to “Canning Indus- 
try’ (with a tiny 1,650). Looking at 
recent issues, you find Massey-Ferguson 
(Export) Ltd. with a back cover in the 
48-page “Tractors & Agricultural Ma- 
chines.” Scottish Machine Tool Corp., 
Harris Engineering Co., and two other 
machine-tool companies advertise in the 
94-page ““Engincering.” 

By U.S. standards, Soviet advertising 
breaks almost all ground rules. Ads are 
dirt cheap—$135 for a full page, if vou 
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Executive with a problem 
found the answer in a 
U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


This envelope has four special 
duties. It 1) delivers small parts 
to the user, 2) provides a business 
reply card with 3) a detachable 
list of other products, and 4) 
gives the distributor a re-order 
card for his files. The envelope 
holds a polyethylene container 
and has a Krystal Klear® sight 
window. The pressure-sensitive 
envelope flap can be sealed, un- 
sealed and resealed a number of 
times. 





Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 
book: ““HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
with U. S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free... please 
have your secretary drop us a line. 






United States Envelope Company 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 4 ISK ‘ 


Ex-3 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 





commissions run to 
35% on billings . 

(STORY on page 129) 
sign a two-veal ontract to ippear in 
Rate drops slightly to $123 
per page for a 12-issue series.) Though 
rates are 
for West European journals, 
wav below the Madison Avenue 
The Russians supposedly keep rates low 
in order to get 
place ads 


Rates have 


SIX 18SUCS 


ymewhat in line with those 
thev’re 
scale 


smaller companies to 


the magazine’s circulation. For exam- 
ple, a British company pays the same 


rate to sell equipment to 66,000 readers 
of “Soviet Medicine’ as it does to sell 
beet sugar machinery to 
of “Sugar Industry.” 

¢ Modest Claims—Ads « 
high sounding claims about products. 
Phrases like “first with a portable tran- 
sistor radio”’ 


+000 readers 


in’t make any 


Russians often 
claim they were “first” in designing a 
machine or product If thev weren't, 
the government doesn’t want western 
ads to remind the public of this fact.) 

Besides all this, Moscow evidentl, 
likes to see ad agencies paid well. Mill 
ington’s commission runs to a handsome 
35% on billings, compared to Madison 
Avenue’s lowly 15% Countries in 
Communist Eastern Europe generally 


are t iboo 


allow 30 to Western agencies han- 
dling ads there.) 
Since there are no industrial sales- 


men, as such, in the U.S.S. R., ads help 
to fulfill the 
technical 


sales function, along with 


conferences and _articl 


es im 
trade magazines. Though things may 
be improving in Russia, it is still ver 
much a “‘seller’s market.’ 


¢ Through Channels — Millington em- 
phasizes that Sovict advertising “‘is | 
ically for the benefit 
clans, scientist ind administrators 
Though Moscow controls all import 


now gcts idvi trom * nd-use1 the 


¥ Sovict techni 


managers and buvers in far-flung stor 
and plant 

As Mezhdunarodna 
viet agency that handlk idvertisin 


from abroad, puts it: ‘In all cases, the 


ll 1 ] , 
orders will ) Dp a y\ ippropriate 


. | 
without having inqui trom 
tomers for th« 


If the ad is a ted. Millingt 


market for h product END 
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HIGH DENSITY 


POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 


1. Merchandise easily slides over track 
capped with Grex to reduce friction. 


2. Rollers of Grex move goods down long 
runways at lower slope angles. 





Grace Plastic Solves Friction Problem 2 Ways 


North American Equipment Company finds that Grex 
high density polyethylene is the most practical material 
available for reducing friction in two types of gravity 
storage installations. These are utilized in both “Food-O- 
Mat” for supermarket merchandising and “Quik-Pik”’ 
for industrial order picking. 

“Quik-Pik” units hold stock which automatically slides 
down a runway as items are picked from the front. The 
problem is friction. This friction is overcome in one type 
of installation by using runways capped with an extruded 
Grex tubing made by Action Plastics, Inc. Stock slides 
smoothly over Grex at a slope angle of 12°-14°. The other 
type of installation moves merchandise at an even lower 


w.re.GRACE «co.\ 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


angle (4°-6°) by utilizing tracks with Grex rollers that 
never require lubrication and never freeze up. Rollers are 
made by Gar-Mold, Sefton Div. of Container Corp. of 
America. 

The manufacturer of “Quik-Pik”’ and ‘*Food-O-Mat”’ 
is building a profitable business with superior products 
that exploit the remarkable properties of Grex. Perhaps 
you can do the same. 

The best way to find out is by calling in the high 
density polyethylene experts. Grace has the production 
facilities, technical service and experience to help put 
your product in the Grex profit parade. Everyone says 
we're easy to do business with. 


Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 














In Business Abroad 


Britain Urged to Lend $50-Million 


For Superliner to Replace a Queen 


\ $50-million government loan for a successor to the 
Queen Mary has been recommended by a top-rank com- 
mittee appointed last fall to study replacement of the 
aging Queens—Britain’s “prestige” ships. 

The committee—headed by Lord Chandos, chairman 
of Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd.—recommends a 
75,000-ton ship to cost $84-million. Its report was pre 
sented to Parliament. 

Cunard Steam-Ship Co. would contribute. $33.6-mil- 
lion, with the government loan of $50.4-million to be 
repaid over 25 years at 44% interest from the date the 
ship comes into operation. 

There’s bound to be considerable opposition in Parlia- 
ment, especially from Conservative backbenchers, to this 
new example of government backing. Nevertheless, the 
government has as much as promised major support for 
the project as a matter of national prestige. A decision 
is expected shortly. 

The Chandos committee says recommendations on a 
replacement for the younger Queen Elizabeth would be 
“premature,” as would consideration of nuclear power. 


World Bank Affiliate to Help Back 


Production of Sugar in Tanganyika 


For its first investment in Africa, the International 
Finance Corp.—the World Bank’s equity financing afh- 
liate—has selected a sugar project in Tanganyika, British 
East Africa. 

Together with Dutch and British financial interests, 
IFC will invest the equivalent of $6.4-million in the 
Kilombero Sugar Co., Ltd. The new company will grow 
and mill sugar cane for consumption in Tanganyika, 
which has always been a sugar importer. 

I.F.C.’s partners will be the Colonial Development 
Corp., the Netherlands Overseas Finance Co., and Vere- 
enigde Klattensche Cultuur Maatschappij. 

Additional financing for the company will come from 
an issue of convertible preferred stock and a trade sup- 
plier’s credit. The Tanganyikan government is con- 
tributing about 7,000 acres of fertile land to be cleared 
for growing sugar cane. 


Smith-Corona to Transfer Production 
Of Skyriter to British Subsidiary 


Production of most Smith-Corona Skyriter portable 
typewriters has been switched from the U.S. to Britain, 
a spokesman for Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., said this 
week 
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There are two reasons for the move: to mect low-cost 
competition in the U.S. market, and to get closer to 
growing markets abroad. 

Plans are to transfer all Skyriter production as soon as 
possible to the company’s British subsidiary, British Type- 
writers, Ltd. Eventually, 90% of the British plant’s 
output will be exported—with twice as many “Skyriters” 
going to the U.S. than to other world markets. 

“In the light typewriter field,” a spokesman said, “‘low- 
cost competition from foreign companies was getting very 
strong, with not only Hermes and Olivetti but also East 
German and Czech typewriters in the market, too. We 
decided to meet import competition with imports of , 
our own. 

The decision was reached after the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission denied the company’s petition for a 30% ad 
valorem tax on imported typewriters, which enter the 
U.S. duty-free and take 35% of the portable market. 

The move also gives Smith-Corona Marchant a beach- 
head in the Outer Seven trade group. The company 
already has a Common Market subsidiary in Belgium. 


Government Said to Be Buying 
Control of Mexican Light & Power 


There were unconfirmed but repeated reports at mid- 
week that the Mexican government was buying a con- 
trolling interest in Mexican Light & Power Co., whose 
chairman is Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (U.S.A., ret.). 

The government has been interested for some time in 
gaining control of the company, whose majority capital 
is derived from the U.S. And the Belgian corporation 
Sofina (Societe Financiere de Transports et d’Enterprises 
Industrielles) said last week it was selling its 40% hold- 
ings of Mexican Light shares to an undisclosed interest. 

Bankers say the buyer is a “Mexican interest.” Mexican 
Light is Mexico’s largest distributor of electric power. 

If the reports are true, the Mexican government will 
own or control all but a small fraction of the country’s 
electric power production and distribution. In an earlicr 
nationalization move, the government bought all of the 
American & Foreign Power Co.’s power holdings in 
Mexico for $70-million (BW —Apr.30'60,p120). 


South African Businessmen Unable 
To Attract Outside Capital 


South Africa’s racial troubles have made it almost 
impossible for the Union’s businessmen to raise capital 
overseas, attract skilled personnel, and induce overseas 
associates to enter into joint projects. 

Chmn. H. F. Oppenheimer, of the giant Anglo-Ameri- 
can Corp., says in his annual statement that “no thinking 
South African can look forward to the future without 
misgiving.” 

His own company has had to shelve four large-scale 
projects, Oppenheimer reports, because each involved 
introduction of capital from overseas. “Our overseas 
associates are not willing to proceed until the political 
situation in the Union is clearer.” 
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Another community 


} > 
color aquatint by Jamie Ross 


Dundee may never become really big, but 
it is becoming better every day. And 
that’s the way Dundee folks have planned 
it. They have taken the natural advantages 
of the area and are building a progressive 
community, especially attractive to new 
business. What are these advantages? 


Dundee has been known as a trading area 
since it was first settled in the 1870's as an 
overnight stop on the Monroe to Chicago 
pike. Today, seven major roads converge 
atthe “hub of the highways,” two of them 
superhighways linking Dundee to Detroit, 
Poledo, Chicago and Monroe. There is 
abundant water from the Raisin River 
which flows through the city. Skilled 
labor, including well-trained tool and die 
men, is readily available. 


Write to: Plant Location Service DETROIT F DISON 
frea Development Division 
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Soul veastern Mic higan has planned for industry 


It was these resources, plus the interest 
and activity of the townspeople. that 
ittracted the Dundee Cement ompany. 
Vheir $35.000.000 cement plant adjacent 
to Dundee, is evidence of a forward- 
thinking community which is planning 
its future well. To assure continued 
progress for Dundee, an active planning 
commission has earefully zoned the area 
to meet any eventual needs. 


lo folks who like a progressive town big 
enough to be interesting, yet small 
enough to be neighborly, Dundee is just 
ibout right. There are other towns in 
Southeastern Michigan which can meet 
the requirements of almost any company 
planning to expand or relocate. We would 
like to tell you about them 


handiest spot 
on the 



















map 


Provides Southeastern Michigan 


with versatile electric energy 














1 Weir 
hesterfield’s super 


ree Wean Equipment 


er, president, talks with Ed Lebowitz, rignt, 
ntendent, by one of the firm's 
Slitting lines 


when, where, and how the cus- 
tomer wants it 


Fast delivery 
is the metal warehouse’s 


stock-in-trade. And Ed Weiner, president of 


Cleveland’s Chesterfield Steel Service Co., is 
proud of the firm’s record for on-time, ‘‘on- 
spec”’ deliveries of strip and sheet steel, non- 
ferrous and coated metals. 

To maintain this reputation for service, 
Chesterfield needs equipment that will main- 
tain its accuracy under tough, 3-shift, week- 
long operation. That’s why this progressive 
firm has installed three Wean slitting lines and 
the 52” Wean flying shear line shown below .. . 
and is ordering another flying shear line for 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


22800 Lakeland Boulevard 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


flying shear line has elevating run-out con- 


r and side guides which adapt to pack height 


Chesterfield Steel 
relies on speed, 
accuracy, durability of 
Wean coil processing lines 


60” wide strip. Most of the firm’s orders for 
sheet material pass through this coil processing 
equipment, making both speed and reliability 
of operation vital. Mr. Weiner notes that the 
Wean 52” flying shear line has doubled sheet 
production over other types of lines previously 
used by Chesterfield. 

Like Chesterfield, Wean has established a 
reputation as one of the most knowledgeable 
firms in the field of coil processing and has 
built equipment that is now serving many of 
the country’s largest metalworking firms 
Write for a brochure covering the important 


savings you can realize from coil processing. 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s trip to East Asia, slated to begin Sunday, will be 
different in nature and objective from his other recent journeys. 


The tour of Europe, the Middle East, and South Asia dramatized U. S. 
efforts for peace and paraded the President as its champion. The Latin 
American trip was a backyard fence-mending exercise. 


In his journey to East Asia, the President will be urgently seeking to 
reassure a group of our most exposed allies. Washington believes that 
Communist China is likely to be more aggressive than Russia in the months 
ahead. The U.S. wants to reaffirm that it will back its East Asian allies in 
any coming test of strength with the Communists. 


The President hopes to allay growing fears among these allies that 
the U.S. is not strong or wise enough to justify the risks they are running 
as the forward bases of the free world. He can appeal to the enormous 
reservoir of goodwill the U.S. has in most of non-Communist Asia. 


The main risk of this journey will come in Japan. At midweek, it 
seemed certain that Eisenhower would stop there, despite the threat of 
leftwing demonstrations. To cancel or postpone the visit would seem to 
show a lack of confidence in pro-U.S. Prime Minister Kishi’s government. 


In Korea, the President plans to make a speech praising the Korean 
people for their recent revolution. He will reassert U.S. faith in democratic 
institutions—but will be careful not to commit the U.S. to opposing 
undemocratic governments that are also non-Communist. 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev will be off junketing again shortly. He’s 
expected to go to Vienna this month, though the date is not official yet. 
Khrushchev is also angling for a trip to Africa. 


This week, Khrushchev accepted an invitation to visit Cuba. The date 
isn’t firm yet, but the 26th of July, birthday of Fidel Castro’s revolutionary 
movement, is mentioned as likely. Or it might be later, when the Soviet 
Premier could line up a Latin American tour. 


U.S. officials hope that the immediate effect of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Cuba will be to hurt the Communist cause in Latin America. They predict 
that other Latin American nations will realize that Castro is rapidly moving 
into the Soviet orbit. 


This is a risk the Kremlin appears willing to take, to emphasize the 


economic largesse it can bestow in Latin America. In the absence of solid 
political successes, Moscow is concentrating on economic penetration. 


Pa | eee 
Chaos is spreading in the Belgian Congo. Violent disorder is feared 
after Brussels grants the Congo independence on June 30. 


Frightened by anti-white invective and threats, Belgians are sending 
home their women and children. Some are preparing to abandon businesses. 


In the last few months, some $200-million has been repatriated to 


Belgium. Alarmed by growing disorder, Portuguese Angola and Rhodesia 
have deployed troops along their Congo frontiers. 


With the Congolese uneducated, poor, divided, and intensely anti- 
colonialist, the situation is made to order for the Communists. Moscow is 
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said to be ready to offer the Congo $100-million—or more—in development 
credits. 


The Belgians will hold on to what they can. They have huge capital 
imvestments in copper, railroads, plantations, factories, buildings. To counter 
Communist moves, Brussels is encouraging other European countries—espe- 
cially West Germany (page 25)—to increase aid planned for the Congo. 


For the U.S., an ICA team has set up what it hopes will be a permanent 
office in Leopoldville. And there’s some hope that the Congo’s rich resources 
will draw private U.S. development. Reynolds Metals, which already has 
some investment in the Congo, is considering a new project. Washington is 
in a poor position to do much. Its aid budget for all Africa south of the 
Sahara is only $200-million. 


Western Europe’s two trade blocs—EEC and EFTA—are moving toward 
an accommodation. The initiative is coming from the British, who have been 
shaken by recent acceleration of the Common Market. London now realizes 
it must come to terms with the Six or face real damage to British trade on 
the Continent. 


There’s no chance, though, that Britain will join the Common Market 
any time soon. The British are not ready for so big a jump. You can also 
discount talk that EEC and EFTA will get together on a common tariff—that 
is, form a 13-nation customs union. The French, for one thing, are as opposed 
to this scheme as they were to Britain’s original proposal for a European- 
wide free trade area. 


The most that Britain and the other EFTA nations are likely to get from 
the Six are concessions on specific products such as autos and chemicals. 
On these and other items, the Six might agree to drop their common tariff 
below the planned level in return for equivalent concessions from the Seven 
But the Six will insist on including the U.S. and Canada. 


You will get some clue of how fast things may develop from the trade 
meeting being held in Paris this week. This gathering will bring together 
the two rival European trading blocs, plus the U.S. and Canada. With this 
meeting in mind, British and French officials have been exploring possible 
compromises. These private talks have been the first serious attempt the 
French and British have made to come to terms in more than a year 


Labor discontent in France is building up toward a major power struggle 
between the unions and Pres. de Gaulle. Unlike that of a year ago, when a 
government threat to draft strikers broke the back of labor’s wage drive, 
current labor unrest may not be so easy to put down. 


For one thing, unions are not in a backing-down mood. Ever since the 
summit, an important Communist union—CGT—has been stepping up agita- 
tion. CGT was behind the recent 24-hour rail strike. 


But current unrest can’t be explained away entirely by the East-West 
struggle. Ever since de Gaulle came to power, union leaders have more 
or less accepted a truce situation while the government whipped the economy 
back into shape. Now, unions want to share in the new prosperity. 


If the unions press and the government stands firm, it could lead to the 
Fifth Republic’s first important social squabble. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 11, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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Sturdy fabric provides beauty and comfort 
at Westchester Country Club 


Above: Section of huge electrically operated awning. At 
right: Stitching canvas with heavy-duty sewing machine. 


For more than 37 years, members of a luxurious New 
York country club have been enjoying the pleasures 
of outdoor dining on balmy Spring and Summer days. 
This, thanks to a huge electrically operated awning con- 
sisting of 500 yards of Wellington Sears cotton duck. 

114 feet in length, this handsome beige awning 
shades the beautiful dining terrace at the Westchester 
Country Club in Rye, N.Y. It was installed by New 
York Awning Co., Inc. with Wellington Sears fabric 
supplied by John Boyle & Company, Inc. 








Providing fabrics that can stand up under strong winds 
and stormy weather in installations such as this is one 
of the many ways Wellington Sears answers the varied 
and complex problems of industry. 

Why not take advantage of our 115 years of expe- 
rience by letting us help solve your fabric problems. 
For information about fabrics for laminating, coating, 
rubberizing and other industrial applications, and a 
free copy of our illustrated booklet, “Modern Textiles 
for Industry,” write Dept. C-6. 


WELLINGTON SEARS 


FP, 
oot Poy, 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry ‘@®- 


» o 
fxrive 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. « Akron « Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francieco 
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Case Institute to give degrees be 
in an omnibus science that runs a 
as far as the relationship of man 
to machines. ¢ 


from an engineer but from a psycholo ' 
gist, the personnel director. His think 
ing: Sern vasn't so slow as complaint 
made it see t was just that th 
lobby was alwavs crowded. and people 
had nothing t » whil 


psychologist suggest 


~ 





of large mirrors near the levator 1S 
a diversio1 lhe manager tried it, and 
the comp its died oft 

[his is an enormous ersimplified 
example of a rapidly growing science 
called tems en 
ing into indust [t's a science that has ' 
been around f lecade or more 
but only in the past sever ears has 
interest perked perceptil partly be 
cause of automation and the trick f 
problem if generates in stem ne 
havior ' 

\ t ngin¢ l t ynfined , 


to industrial applications. He may dig 
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ns¢ transportation ’ 
anything that has manv_ elements 
that have t VOTK tog ther t ichieve ‘ 
a purpost (he systems engineer 1 
the man whi oncentrates on the wa 
the pieces work together rather than | 
on th pieces themsel 
e Pioneer—| train people who can 
do the digging. Cleveland’s Case In 
stitut f Technology next fall wil 
offer the nation’s first systems curricu 
lum carrying college credit for graduate 


engineers. Donald P. Eckman (pic 
ture professor of contro! en 
will head th hool’s new Systems Re 
search Center 

SR¢ wong with an Engineering 
Design Cer 
design of systems hardware were estab 
lished at Ca last October with a $1 
million grant from the Ford Founda 
tion 

SRC deals mainly with the theoreti 
cal and analytical aspects of systems, 
while EDX under Prof. Jam B 
Reswick, carries on more of a tradi 


tional engineering function—the design 


onstruction ) e] romechank 
CASE INSTITUTE’S Prof. Donald P. Eckman (left) heads the school’s new Systems and constructi t electromechanica 


. i aie ai : a \ ms 
Research Center. Prof. James B. Reswick is in charge of the Engineering Design Center. “ 7 , ¥ ’ h | 
! 7rowth of system research Nas 
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ngineering Gets Own Curriculum 


become a giant paradox in engineering 
education,’ according to Eckman. “‘Sys- 
tems study represents one of the fastest 
growing areas in engineering, vet it 
remains one of the most neglected, 
academically.” 

e Fringe Areas—lhis neglect may be 
due to the almost mystical side of 
systems cngineering that can extend 
far bevond physical characteristics into 
such fringe areas as the pvschological, 
economic, and social relationships that 
get involved in the performance of a 
system. 

“In the case of the New York cleva- 
tors, the seat of the trouble wasn’t 
mechanical, but psvchological. ‘That's 
an area where the mechanical engineer 
or even the industrial engineer steeped 
in liberal arts is at a disadvantage. 
The systems engineer has to know 
something about and pay attention to 
economics, human factors, communica- 
tion, chemistry, physics, biology, and 
a host of other fields as well as engi- 
neering in the strictly technological 
sense. 

¢ Example—Take one problem now on 
the SRC docket: the partial mechaniza- 
tion of vehicle repair for Army Ord- 
nance. The repair work itself won't 
be automated, only the diagnosis. The 
first step is to study the existing system 
and its failures. Then, Case will define 
the conditions that an automatic diag- 
nostic system must meet. 

The next chore is to design a sys- 
tem. That poses questions like these: 
What kind of a signal do vou read 
off the machine? Do vou try to 
shake the vehicle and record all the 
vibrations? What kinds of informa- 
tion can vou get from it? How is 
this information related to the various 
types of repair work needed? How can 
you store such information? 

Once the equipment is designed, 
other riddles will appear: Should it be 
kept in a central shop or in different 
shops scattered around the country? 
Should there be a single memory in 
one place or a separate memory in 
cach shop? How do you gear it to 
correct itself for additional experience? 
What type of training will be needed 
tor the people who run it? 


.Piecemeal Training 


The systems “training” so far con- 
ducted at schools other than Case tends 
to be carried on in “outside” labora- 
tories apart from formal engineering 
struction; and the work is spread out 
among uncoordinated groups—computer 
control, operations research, and so on. 
There is not much integrated study, 
and little of the interchange of ideas 
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among the groups that Case hopes for. 
Also, research projects handled by these 
groups are chiefly sponsored by the gov- 
ernment or industry, with education a 
byproduct. 

“The upshot of all this,” says Eck- 
man, “is that the training of the sys- 
tems engineer, as such, falls to the 
manufacturer who inherits the raw engi- 
neering graduate.” 

At Case, the graduate systems engi- 
neer will receive a broad base, includ- 
ing areas that manufacturers aren't 
equipped to cover. ‘These might include 
human engineering, applied psychology, 
biology, computer technology. ‘‘In talk- 
ing with companies during the last six 
months,” says Eckman, “we find this is 
the one major limitation they all recog- 
nize.” 
¢ Why Case?—Case’s original setup 
consisted of three groups—Eckman’s 
computer control group, the operations 
research (OR) under Prof. Russell Ack- 
off, and the computing center under 
Dr. Ray Nelson. 

To understand what systems engi- 
neering is all about and how Case fell 
heir to the Ford grant last October, you 
have to trace the roots of these three 
groups and the SRC back to the 1930s 
to the real ancestor of it all—the prewar 
scientific developments in military sys- 
tems. 

“At that time, the academic vogue 
was industrial engineering, which has 
traditionally been concerned with the 
study of manufacturing,” says Eckman. 
“This was mainly the production of 
hardgoods, autos, refrigerators, and the 
like as distinguished from processing in- 
dustries, such as the chemical, glass, or 
petroleum business.” ‘The work bored 
in on problems of time-motion study 
and similar nonmathematical areas. It 
lacked broad analysis, based on math- 
ematics and statistics; that is why indus- 
trial engineering gave way to the more 
precise tools that came out of this pre- 
war defense work—automatic controls, 
computers, and OR. Many defense proj- 
ects were reorganized under a single 
manager of a weapons system. 
¢ A Compromise—Case’s OR group 
was organized after Ackoff’s arrival in 
1948. It was a natural compromise 
between industrial engineering with its 
stress on production, and the mathe- 
matics department, which leaned _to- 
ward statistical analvsis. 

That’s where the systems engineer 
comes in. He studies the over-all de- 
velopment of new systems, including 
the relationship between machines and 
the men who run them. He decides 
what type of network is needed to 
carry off a given task. OR focuses 
on management and on how existing 


systems can be improved through more 
efhcient operating methods. 


ll. Program Emerges 


Eckman arrived at Case in 1950, 
with a Ph.D. in control engineering 
from Cornell. He jumped into the job 
of setting up an intensive program in 
control engineering—the design, appli- 
cation, and testing of instrumentation 
and automatic control systems for in- 
dustrial and machine processes. 
¢ Computer's Job—His first problem, 
using both analog and digital compu- 
ters, was the control of the hydrogena- 
tion of cotton seed oil in the manu- 
facturing of oleomargarine. “The task 
here,” Eckman recalls, “was to manipu- 
late the various pressures and tempera- 
tures in reactors on a certain time 
pattern so that you could wind up 
the batch with the quality you wanted, 
but in a shorter time than possible 
before, and at minimum overhead, in- 
vestment, labor, materials, etc.” 

Studying the specific behavior of the 
chemical process was the computer's 
assignment. By 1955, a pilot plant 
was built at Case for the hydrogena- 
tion process, controlled with an analog 
computer. 

“Gradually, as the work expanded 
and tougher problems were tackled 
with more complex implications and 
more mathematical requirements, a 
need developed for bigger and faster 
computers,” according to Eckman. 

So in 1956, the computing center 
was formed as an offshoot of OR, and 
even closer to statistical mathematics. 

The center became involved _ba- 
sically in the study of computers— 
where and how they could be used, 
and how they might be better designed. 

Meantime, Ackoff’s OR group was 
just as busy. Its research objectives 
and strong graduate program came to 
fill what was then called the engi- 
neering administration department, but 
has since evolved into the department 
of management. Control engineering 
took on some weight too, and essen- 
tially took over all graduate and re- 
search activities in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

Out of all this criss-crossing and 
inbreeding three reasonably autonomous 
groups finally emerged: the OR group 
under Ackoff, computer control group 
under Eckman, and the computing 
center under Nelson. 
¢ Common Target—Eckman explains 
what happened next: “About 1958, 
with a broad research program among 
the three groups, we realized the activity 
of all three was primarily aimed at the 
same class of problems—the mathe- 
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A“slightly” exaggerated portrayal of resourceful Vice President John Lyons on his way to customer counseling on the Ohio 
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wen ke eee ee men ‘. 


Nothing stops Chase Manhattan men from reaching 
you with the key to your financial planning 


Not even flood tides bar the way. 


In short, resourceful and imagi- 
native officers of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank’s United States De- 
partment will any day challenge 
hades or high water to counsel with 
good customers. 


And, wherever they’re bound, 
they have a hard-headed slogan: 


“We try not to tell good customers 
why it can’t be done. We do our level 
best to tell them how they can do it.’’ 


This adds considerably to the 


versatility of the big key The Chase 
Manhattan men carry. 

Backing each officer of the Bank 
is a line and staff organization of 
15,000 skilled and experienced 
people. At a word from a customer, 
they go into action. Then into the 
field goes every resource, every 
ounce of lore and knowledge stored 
up in the nation’s number-one 
bank lender to business and in- 
dustry. 

In brief, if you become a customer 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank 


you'll get continuous, cooperative 
counseling—the true key to your 
financial planning. 


“Financial Counseling —The Modern 


Concept of Commercial Banking’ 
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matical analysis of complex systems. 
The important thing was that our activ- 
ities had begun to overlap and run 
together.” 

An organized systems activity was 
slowly evolving through the closer and 
closer interchange of data among the 
three groups. Eckman began holding 
round-table discussion in his office. 
“Besides our three groups,” says Ackoff, 
“we also found that there were other 
instructors in less organized activities on 
campus—the humanities, biology, eco- 
nomics, astronomy, and other fields— 
who had interests much the same as 
the people directly involved in the three 
main systems groups.’”” At this rate, it 
wasn’t long before pieces began fitting 
together and the boundaries that sepa- 
rated the various departments blurred 
perceptibly. From these meetings came 
the thought that systems engineering 
and research should become a_ recog- 
nized part of Case’ gineering school. 


iil. One Direc: 


This pattern of .ninking wasn’t con- 
fined to Case. “In the last few years, 
there have been signs that the mainte- 
nance of individual disciplines within 
engineering and science has all but dis- 
appeared,” Eckman says. 

As a consequence, he feels that a 

whole new series of these so-called inter- 
disciplines is developing in the various 
fields: systems engineering, OR manage- 
ment science, etc. But they are all mov- 
ing in the same direction. “What we’re 
doing at Case,” he says “is the first 
deliberate effort to create a unity or an 
integration at such a high level.” 
* Vacuum—For all this easy meshing, 
members of the three groups soon be- 
came conscious of a vacuum in the 
program at Case. “Systems activity is 
certainly not the most important activ- 
ity in engineering,” says Eckman. “The 
whole objective of engineering is to 
build something.” The true engineer, 
he feels, isn’t so much concerned with 
the basic phenomena of physics, chem- 
istry, or mathematics as he is with the 
broad application of these phenomena 
into something physical. He’s both a 
problem solver and a builder. Systems 
activity takes care of the problem solv- 
ing, but not the designing and building 
of something that will work. This is 
where the Engineering Design Center 
comes in. 

“Systems activity primarily involves 
the study of services and products,” 
Eckman points out. “This not only 
covers the physical production, but also 
whether you’re manufacturing at the 
night time, at the proper cost, at the 
tight place, and in the most efficient 
way possible.” EDC, on the other hand, 
is concerned with designing and build- 
ing the equipment. SRC _ examines 
broad, theoretical systems problems, 
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while EDC is more “device-oriented.” 
The activities overlap to a certain de- 
gree, and many students in the two 
centers will be working in both. 

¢ Splitting the Check—Because SRC 
needs less laboratory and space, Eck- 
man thinks it will need only $200,000 
of the Ford grant. The other $800,000 
will likely go to EDC, mainly for labora- 
tory remodeling and new equipment, 
such as precision jig boards, ultrasonic 
machining, graphics facilities, and vapor 
depositing equipment. With these 
tools, EDC feels that students will be 
able to design and build any prototype 
equipment out of any materials, includ- 
ing ceramics, plastic, and wood. 

Besides the systems programs bank- 
rolled by Case, there will be special con- 
tract work for industries, companies, 
and U.S. and foreign governmental 
agencies. 

So far, 23 fellowships have been 
granted in systems research and another 
10 in engineering design. The Case 
student in systems engineering will 
work toward his Masters degree in a 
specific department—mechanical engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, chemical 
engineering. But part of his work will 
be in systems engineering, and the 
graduate engineer in systems will end 
up, in the case of the mechanical engi- 
neer, with a Master of Science in Me- 
chanical Engineering Systems. 


IV. The Curriculum 


At Case, the requirement for a Mas- 
ters degree is 30 hours, of which 21 
must be course work. Of these 2! 
hours, six or eight would be systems 
course work in areas directly applicable 
to the type of systems this engineer 
would be working with. 

The mechanical engineer, for ex- 
ample, in one semester might take ad- 
vanced control theory and a_ higher 
mathematics course, or physics—all in 
his own department. Blended in with 
this could be a systems course on hu- 
man functions in systems or scientific 
methodology. The course in human 
functions of systems would examine the 
human being as a technological system 
characterized by a certain performance 
efficiency. The course in scientific 
methodology explores the methods or 
theories for studying systems problems. 

For his thesis, the graduate engineer 
would combine this systems work with 
his specialty. In the case of the me- 
chanical engineer it might be on, say, 
propulsion systems or hydraulic control 
systems. 


V. Signs of Progress 


In strictly research areas, both centers 
are already pumping along under a full 
head of steam. Being interdisciplinary, 
they draw mainly on faculty from the 


mechanical engineering, clectrical en- 
gineering, and management depart- 
ments, with important contributions 
from the chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, mathematics, and chemis- 
try departments. 

If there had been no Ford grant, 
Case would still have had the two 
centers. The difference would have 
been in strength. The Ford grant gives 
Case more breadth to do the things 
it wants to do. It also means that in 
a short time SRC and EDC can leap 
into a program that will not only train 
future systems engineers, but future 
instructors of systems engineers. 

A few projects on SRC s calendar: 

¢ A study of how the human 
brain learns and remembers, so that 
an electrical learning device or system 
can be set up that would follow the 
same pattern. 

¢ A hospital systems study con- 
centrating on over-all communication 
and controls—scheduling, accounting, 
materials-handling—to provide _ better 
service for patients at lower costs. 

e A study of how an_ industrial 
process can get the most production 
with the least cost, when it isn’t known 
exactly how the over-all process be- 
haves. In work for Shell Development 
Co., for instance, Case will study auto- 
matic adjustment of flow rates of feed 
materials to achieve the best separation 
of normal propane and isopropane in a 
fractionation column used to produce 
high-octane pas 
¢ Place in Industry—Once the gradu- 
ate has been exposed to this sort of 
advanced systems work, Case figures 
he’ll be in shape for industry. Exactly 
where he'll fit in a given company is 
tough to say. Most industries develop 
a systems approach to fit their own 
circumstances, and the systems engi- 
neer’s slot might vary from one com- 
pany to another. 

In many chemical and petroleum 
companies, the systems engineer would 
be at the same level as people con- 
cerned with product analysis, operating 
costs, and designing the over-all manu- 
facturing system. Usually, however, 
there are separate systems groups 
within a company that might, say, 
coordinate the efforts of the process 
design and cost people. 

Some companies simply have a pool 
of systems talent that participates in 
development and design and shows 
how the company can include in its 
basic designs product considerations 
and ideas as to where it should go 
with its product, how much it should 
spend, what the competition will be. 

“We don’t pretend to know all the 
answers at this point,” Eckman admits. 
“But if we succeed at least in arousing 
a new, fresh, vital trend of thought in 
engineering education, we've accom- 
plished a big part of our job.” END 
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In Washington 


Senate Steps Up Defense Spending; 
Adds $1.5-Billion to Budget Request 


\gainst the backdrop of the summit collapse and 
heightened world tensions, the Senate is rushing through 
a defense appropriation well over the Administration’s 
budget request. 

At midweek, the Senate defense appropriations sub- 
committee had tacked on $850-million extra and was 
voting on additional provisions that could bring the total 
addition to about $1.5-billion. 

Among the major additions: $285-million for develop- 
ment of North American Aviation’s B-70 aircraft (making 
a total of $360-million available for the project); $200- 
million for purchase of jet transport planes (the House 
added $250-million); and $241]-million for Polaris subs. 

The Senate group also restored $293-million for an air- 
craft carrier and $400-million for general procurement— 
sums previously knocked out by the House. The House 
already has approved a defense appropriation $]22-mil- 
lion over the Administration’s request. 


Senate-Appointed Advisory Group 


To Check Up on Defense Procurement 


Another committee is about to look into defense pro-- 
curement to find out what's wrong—this time, an advisory 
group just appointed by the Senate Small Business 
Committee. 

The “Temporary Industry Advisory Group” includes 
Chmn. Carl G. Hokanson, a Los Angeles manufacturer 
of specialized air-conditioning equipment; W. T. Hard- 
ing, retired Air Force Colonel and former official of the 
Wright Air Development Center; O. A. Sandquist, 
retired Navy captain; Lester K. Murray of Liquid Car- 
bonic Div. of General Dynamics Corp.; and Gilbert A. 
Cuneo, W ashington lawyer. 

The plan is for each member of the group to collect 
information and advice from contractors, subcontractors, 
and others experienced in defense contracting, then come 
up with a report of their findings and recommendations 
by the end of the year. 


Strike at Three Atlas ICBM Bases 


Has Little Impact on Construction Work 


At midweek, Washington was taking a calm view of 
the strike by Convair workers at three Atlas ICBM bases 
-the Cape Canaveral test site and two other Air Force 
experimental stations. At least 2,000 members of the 
International Assn. of Machinists are involved. The 
strikers are missile installation and checkout men rather 
than production workers. 
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Pentagon officials privately say they will not rush to 
the White House for a ‘Taft- Hartley injunction. “We're 
going slow,” said one official, “to see what develops.” 

Up to now, most of the construction workers at the 
Atlas bases have been going through the IAM picket 
lines, so there has been little if any del: iy on the construc- 
tion of new operation sites. But at Canaveral, two missile 
test launchings were postponed presumably because of 
the strike. 

Key issues in the strike are wages and a cost-of-living 
clause for a new contract. Said Al Hayes, [AM president 
“This strike is a result of mistakes by management on the 
one hand and either unwillingness or inability of legiti 
mate union activity.” 


Air Force Gives Commercial Airlines 
$4.6-Million Chunk of Its Mail Traffic 


While the Pentagon is going slow on diverting military 
passenger : and cargo air traffic from its own Military Ait 
‘Transport Service (MA I'S) to commercial airlines (BW— 
May28'60,p153), the Air Force this week announced 
plans to turn over a big chunk of mail traffic to private 
Carriers. 

About 5,000 tons a year of ordinary mail between the 
U.S. and Europe and within Europe are involved. ‘The 
carriers will be paid 27.3¢ per ton-mile, the rate approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Estimated value of the 
new military business for the commercial airlines: at least 


$4.6-million. 


Congress Moves to Trim Back Proposals 


For Expanding Minimum Wage Coverage 


Congress this week began to trim back some of the 
more ambitious Democratic proposals for expanding 
minimum wage coverage. 

The House Labor Committee acted first in approving 
a provision that would blanket in about 3.4-million more 
workers under the law. Most of the new workers 
would be in the previously exempt retail and service 
trades. 

The Senate Labor Committee next day adopted a 
higher figure—7.5-million—but still less than the 11-mil- 
lion originally sought by AFL-CIO. Republicans on the 
committee are forcing delays on minimum wage legisla 
tion introduced by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) in 
hopes of killing it off. 

Kennedy, however, is pushing the bill hard as part of 
his Presidential ambitions. By toning it down a little, 
he hopes to shake it out of committe and send it to the 
Senate floor next week. 

Among Senate modifications to the bill this week is 
one that would hike the minimum hourly wage to $1.25 
over a three-year period. 

AFL-CIO is rallying to this approach as standing the 
best chance of clearing Congress. Eisenhower has made 
it clear that he would veto hiking the minimum to $1.25 
in a single year, but he has not yet pronounced himself 
on a three-stage plan. 
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SHIRTSLEEVED Steen has full-time aid JACKETED Steen goes to office of Charles L. Dahl, president of Washington Chocolate 
of Martin Presler of Bache’s staff. Co., to discuss how he could help the company in futures trading in cocoa. 





RELAXING, Steen reads from volume of Emerson’s essays on beach of a Lake Washington park a couple of blocks from his home. 
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ATTENTIVE Steen at Bache & Co.’s 


Seattle office follows market closely. 
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Commodities Can Still 
Yield a Smart Profit 


Step into the Seattle office of Bach« 
& Co., newest brokerage office in_ the 
city, and vou may see a tall man peering 
at the commodity boards (pictures). In 
well-worn blue jeans and a white open 
necked shirt with rolled 
the elbows looks conspicuously out 
of place 

But ther in air of bustle around 
him. He get up to look at the ticker 
now and again, pulls out a pile of charts 
showing the pric« 


slee\ Cs ibo ¢ 


movements of various 


commodities, asks for a wire quotation 
on futures trading in New York, Chi 
cago, New Orleans. And from his desk 
come written slips with buy and sell 
orders—far and awav more orders than 
from any other desk in the office 

The man in blue jeans is Doug 
Steen, a ) icist who walked awa 
from Northr Corp. six vears ago t 
devote his full time to commodity spec 
ulation. Since then, he has run S¢ 
into S24 now holds about 
$2-million position in various commod 
ties, and h imned a reputation as on 
of the shrewdest of a vanishing breed 
of commodity traders 
e Not Flashy—Stcen’s success is not 
spectacular me big recent coups in 
the commodities markets. It doesn't 
have the speed, the size, or the impact 
of the near corners last vear m pepper 
bv a Singapo syndicate (BW —De 


19°59, p105 in sugar, by Cuban sugar 


JIT 


operatol lu Lobo BW —Mav9’59 
p34). In fact, Steen’s winnings are a 
tually of modest proportions. They ar 
notable chiefly because price movement 
generally mall in today’s tighth 
regulated odities markets 

Indeed, tl verv. narrown¢ of 
Steen’s su points up the decline in 
glamor of nmodities for speculat 
The go nt’s price support pi 
grams h moved a good deal of 


volatility fr ommodity price move 


1 


ments—at th 


same time removing 

good deal of incentive for individual 
speculator 
e Fading Market—This has led to a 
steady decline in futures trading—th« 
purchase and sale of commodities fot 
future deli ‘ Over-all trading ] 
ume dropped last vear to its lowest 
point since World War Il, when a 
number of hanges were either closed 
or inactive Many commodity traders 
crv that within a few vears, only a shell 
will be left of several among the 15 
major U.S. exchanges. 

The big food processors, ot Ol ¢ 


still take big hedge positions; even they 
ire trimming their hedging, however, 
because the value of the grain thev buy 
no longer is likely to change signif- 
icantly during the processing and stor- 
ge cvcle. 

Individual speculation is clearly on 
the wane: And the davs of big, quick 


commodity killings 


gs, such as those engi 


neered in the 1920s and 1930s by the 
frail countrv doctor, “Doc’’ Crawford, 
ire few and far between. ‘That’s what 


makes Steen’s achievements so. excit- 

ing 

|. Scientific Approach 
Personalities like Steen come along 


rarely. Young (34) and intense, he is 
1 combination of the 

niathematician, and the 
He employs the theoretical approach of 
the scientists, plus the mathematician’s 
love for the precise (at Northrop he 
vas a mathematical physicist And he 
is challenged, he savs, to find patterns 
in the movements of 
prices. 

He is far from the 
theorist, though. He likes challenges 
ind goes after each with single-minded 
dedication. In high school, he was a 
letterman in tennis, but since then he 
has not gone in for sports. Later, he 
took up bridge, and won a_ national 
championship; vet, he has played only 
once in the past five vears. Swmbolic 


scientist, the 
philosopher 


commodities 


dreamv-eved 


of his attitude toward new things is an 
nscription in Sansknt that hung on 
the wall of his former Beverly Hills 


home. Steen doesn’t read Sanskrit, but 
the message reminds him: “You don’t 
know verv much; vou’d better get on 
the ball.” 

Steen looks on the commodities mat 
kets as another challenge, and, although 
he owes some of his success to luck, hy 
owes more to his own skill and dili- 
gence 


¢ Alerted by Failures—l’'rom the begin- 


ning, Steen was keenly aware of the 
gamble involved. His father, a cloth 
ing salesman, built up a stake three 


times, put it all in the commodity mar- 
kets, and lost it all. 

While at Northrop, Steen got the 
urge to plunge into commodities. H¢ 
and a friend at the plant constructed 
patterns of commodity 
ments. Convinced he had found th« 
kev to the market, the other man quit 
Northrop before Steen, went to Denver 


price move- 
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Inflated air shelter covers Nike-Hercules missile 
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Speed zipper deflates shelter instantly for action Uncovered missile poised for flight 
ALL ABOVE—OFFICIAL U.S. ARMY PHOTOS 


Stevens’ 
Industrial | 
Fabrics / 





2 = 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
STEVENS BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Another difficult problem imaginatively solved with the aid of Stevens fabric 
engineers: weather protection for the Army's Nike-Hercules missile that would not 
hamper its instant operation. Air-supported fabric structures of 

Stevens Coated Nylon did the job. Now, throughout the country, these 

structures are also being used by industry for warehousing, construction work, 

pool enclosures, and public assembly shelters. Stevens thorough 

knowledge of industry’s needs means progress for all. 


INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers —offers a diversified 
production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fiber Glass, 
Fortisan® Rayon, Dacron* Polyester, Acrilanf Acrylic, Dynelft Acrylic, 
Acetate, Rayon and Orlon®™ Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 


fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 
*DuPont's Polyester Fiber, = DuPont's Acrylic Fiber tAcrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, ttUnion Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber 


ATLANTA ~ BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH: ST. LOUIS ~ SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - MONTREAL 
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HOMEWORK keeps Steen busy digging 
into statistics that are his chief guidance. 


with $1,000, and failed to make a go 
of it. 

Steen had better fortune. At North- 
rop, he began to dabble in commodities 
with $6,000 he had saved. Within a 
year, trading in sugar, coffee, and cocoa 
futures had boosted Steen’s ante to 
$43,000. Steen gave notice to Northrop 
that he was leaving; just as promptly, 
the cocoa market collapsed, and his 
$43,000 was pruned to $25,000. 

For the next two vears, Steen con- 
centrated on learning. He pored over 
his collection of charts and made timid 
raids into various commodities—his re- 
wards were miniscule, but his reputa- 
tion was growing. 
* Billing and Couping—The turn came 
on Steen’s honeymoon in the spring of 
1956. He and his bride came to New 
York, and Steen spent part of his time 
trading in potatoes with a $25,000 stake. 

Steen had as many as 50 contracts of 
May potatoes (each contract equals one 
carload, and at that time vou made or 
lost $4.50 on each cent the market went 
up or down). Steen bought in at $2.20. 
The market rose to a little over $3, 
tolled over and dropped, then started up 
again. By the fifth dav, he had a profit 
of $30,000. The market was. still 
strong, but Steen went short—anticipat- 
ing a sharp drop. The market hesitated 
for a fraction, then continued strong. 

To compound his woe, Steen was 
bedded by the flu. His wife was at 
Bache’s office trying to tell him by 
phone what was happening. All she 
could relay to him was that the market 
Was advancing. 

In seven days, the market had risen 
to a bid of $5.90. Steen was. still 
short. If the market opened the next 
day up the limit of 50 points, Steen 
would be practically wiped out. His 
margin would be called, and he didn’t 
have the money. 
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The market opened at $6.20, up 30 
points. Steen held fast. Two minutes 
later, the market cracked, and in three 
minutes was down to $5.55. The next 
day, May potatoes were down to $4.92. 
Steen could have sold out then for a big 
profit, but he stayed a little too long. 
He closed out his short contracts at 
$5.17. As his honeymoon finished, he 
had made a profit of $32,000 in spuds. 
¢ Diversifying—In late 1956, Steen ex- 
tended his gains. He got into soybeans 
and ran his capital up to $75,000. He 
turned to sugar futures the following 
year, and traded in and out. 

“In all,” he says, “I caught every 
swing in the sugar market for 10 
months. There were seven good swings, 
and a couple of fair ones. At no time 
did I have more than $3,000 in sugar, 
but I ended up with a profit of $82,- 
000.” 

In 1958, potatoes again looked ap- 
pealing. But this time Steen took a 
$50,000 loss. From this venture, Steen 
savs he learned two lessons: (1) Trv 
not to take too big a position, but (2) 
if you can’t help it, make sure you're 
down on the floor when prices start 
twitching. Steen can afford not to 
take a big position, since as a member 
of various exchanges he doesn’t have 
to worrv about commissions that would 
otherwise eat up small-scale profits. 

Steen was able to recoup his 1958 
potato loss by trading in copper, hides, 
rubber, and lard during 1958-59. Since 
then, gains in various commodities, 
including $10,000 in sugar and $25,000 
in flaxseed, have brought his capital 
to about $240,000. 

At present, he keeps about $100,000 
in commodities. If you figure margins 
run about 6% for a member of an 
exchange, this means he has about 
$1.7-million to $2-million worth of 
commodities riding at any one time— 
some long, some short. (He also has 
invested about $30,000 in stocks—he 
likes Beckman Instruments and NAFI— 
and $50,000 in an oil well.) 


ll. Making a Market 


In his commodities dealings, Steen 
does not deny that he is an out-and-out 
speculator. But he says this does not 
mean he is a crap-shooter. Steen speaks 
of the speculator as a “lubricator,” 
who performs two chief functions: (1) 
he narrows the extent of price fluctua- 
tions, and (2) he oils the market—keeps 
it moving. 

On two futures markets—Idaho pota- 
toes and black pepper—Steen says he 
personally acts as a specialist, very much 
like the stock exchange specialist, to 
keep an orderly market. Trading in these 
commodities has always been light and 
the market is extremely thin. To get 
trading started each day, Steen places 


orders on both sides. He may lose a 


few hundred dollars or make a few 
hundred in doing this—the main thing, 
he says, is to get the market started. 

e Success Recipe—Steen doesn’t trade 
without careful briefing. Broadly speak- 
ing, his formula for success includes a 
watch over four things: 

Charts. These are daily vertical line 
charts that show the high, low, and 
close each day for the life of an option— 
such as May wheat or March potatoes. 
Steen has thousands of these charts, and 
he tries statistically to peer into the 
future from these past price movements. 
“I go into much greater detail than | 
have ever seen anyone else do,” he says. 

Mass psychology. This refers to the 
psychology of everyone in  business— 
“nothing is more important than this,” 
he feels. He explains that everyone has 
the basic data on crop reports and 30- 
day weather outlooks, but not too many 
persons can grasp the cyclical behavior 
of psychological factors. He isn’t sure 
he can, either, but with the help of his 
intuition, he’s still trying. 

Seasonals and spreads. In a spread, 
you go long one option, short another 
—say, May corn against July soybeans; 
thus, vou trv to catch a rise in one and 
a drop in the other, while being pro- 
tected against a sudden event that 
might drive all markets in the same 
direction at once. In a seasonal, you go 
long or short while looking for a sea- 
sonal trend. 

Seasonals and spreads take into ac- 
count such things as weather, crop 
reports, deliveries. To take a historical 
view, Steen and a Bache broker, Martin 
Presler (picture, page 144), spent seven 
weeks at the library of the University 
of California reading microfilm records 
and getting data covering 14 years. This 
data was then fed into an IBM 709 
computer at Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
out of about 30,000 trading possibili- 
ties, the computer came up with about 
120 “good-looking” trades on a his- 
torical pattern that Steen is still using. 

Fundamentals. Steen uses 18 equa- 
tions—each with its own subdivisions— 
to plot the things that control crop 
supply and demand. What they are 
is Steen’s secret; he doesn’t even sug- 
gest an example. But he says the equa- 
tions are used exactly, without devia- 
tion. 
¢ Summing Up-—Steen gives various 
weights to findings in the four areas 
and, “when I arrive at a conclusion, I 
know that the odds are in my favor.” 

Steen’s success is winning him a wide 
reputation. About 40 persons are now 
his clients. Steen is empowered to exe- 
cute buy and sell orders for them at 
will. He gets a percentage of the profits 
(about 8% of net, after commissions); 
if there are losses, the client takes the 
beating, but Steen doesn’t get his per- 
centage of subsequent profits until the 
entire loss has been made up. END 
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Canadian Mutuals Look Abroad 


They were set up to bring U.S. money into Canadian 
investment funds. But, with Canadian stocks in the doldrums, 
they are investing more and more in Europe. 


Shareholders of Keystone Fund of 
Canada, a $16-million mutual fund 
specializing in Canadian securities, last 
week approved a move to permit the 
fund to invest up to 50% of its assets 
outside of Canada. By itself, the step 
is not too significant, but it is symbolic 
of the current blues of the Canadian 
NRO (non-resident-owned) funds and 
the shifts that some are making to meet 
their problems. 

Their chief problem is a sharp drop 
in the sale of new shares, along with 
a wave of redemptions—although some 
profess to see a tapering-off in redemp- 
tions. This has brought about an in- 
creasing amount of net redemptions— 
$19-million worth for the first four 
months of 1960—and has caused serious 
problems for the funds in managing 
their portfolios. 

Mutual fund men long have worried 
about the repercussions of a liquidation 
wave here in the U.S. What would 
happen, for example, to share values 
as fund managers had to sell stocks to 
meet redemptions? Up to now, even 
in bear markets, U.S. mutual fund 
shareholders have generally held fast. 
But concern over the NRO redemption 
trend is very real, and all fund men 
are watching to see how the NRO 
funds handle it. 
¢ Special Treatment—Incorporated in 
Canada but managed by U.S. fund 
managers, the NRO funds are a small 
segment of the mutual fund industry. 
Assets of the 11 funds in this class total 
only about $350-million, with about 
125,000 shareholders. They have 
sprouted since mid-1954 partly because 
of Canada’s growth potential, partly 
because of the tax advantages that 
Canada offers investment companies in 
which Canadian residents have less than 
a 5% stock interest. 

Funds that elect to be taxed as NRO 
funds are subject only to a flat 15% 
tax rate, compared wiih the ordinary 
Canadian rate of 20% on the first $25.,- 
000 of net income, 47% on the excess. 
What’s more, since there is no Canadian 
tax on capital gains realized through the 
sale of investment securities—as_ dis- 
tinguished from profits realized through 
trading in securities—the NRO funds 
have been able to retain much of their 
earnings, and to plow them back into 
the business. The NRO funds thus 
have appealed to the capital-gains and 
growth-minded U.S. investor. 

e Shift in Climate—Since 1959—and 
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earlier in some cases—the NRO funds 
have had rough going, though. In the 
past few years, while the Canadian 
economy has been growing faster than 
that of the U.S., its stock market 
hasn’t kept pace. Last year, when 
Canadian business stalled a bit, its stock 
market took a turn for the worse. 

With better investment opportuni- 
ties available elsewhere, this brought 
about a distinct shift in investor senti- 
ment. Sales of new NRO shares plum- 
meted, and redemptions soared. In 
1959, net redemptions for the seven 
NRO members of the Committee of 
Canadian Investment Companies, plus 
big Investors Group Canadian Fund, 
Ltd., one of the Investors Diversified 
Services Group, totaled $19-million 
(some $15-million of this was accounted 
for by IDS, in which investments can be 
transferred among all its funds without 
charge). Net sales for the same group 
amounted to $13-million in 1958. 
¢ Meeting Claims—NRO managers say 
they have been able to meet redemp- 
tions without much difficulty so far. 
Edward F. Ryan of Canada General 
Fund speaks for most when he savs his 
group has met redemptions chiefly from 
(1) existing cash positions and cash 
from new sales of stock, and (2) sales 
of governments and other fixed-income 
obligations. “There has been only a 
slight net selling of stocks,” he says. 

Still, at least six of the NROs were 
net sellers of Canadian securities dur- 
ing the first quarter—the first time this 
has happened over such a prolonged 
period. 
¢ Asset Values—High liquidations and 
a drop in Canadian security values have 
taken a toll in the funds’ investment 
performances. Over the past vear, Can- 
ada General’s net asset value per share 
dropped about 14%, Investors Group 
Canadian, 16%; United Funds, 13%. 
In the same period, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages dropped only 2.8%. 

A number of funds, though, have 
been able to limit their falls, even to 
make advances. Principally, it was be- 
cause these NROs moved deeper into 
non-Canadian securities over the vear— 
and this is what makes Keystone’s latest 
move stand out. 
¢ Going Abroad—Keystone’s _ recent 
sales and redemption record was woeful. 
In the first five months of 1959, sales 
reached $1.1-million; redemptions, $1.2- 
million. By contrast, in the first five 
months of this vear, sales dropped 50%, 


while redemptions held fast at around 
$1.2-million. 

Its investment performance record 
didn’t suffer comparably—it shows only 
a 2.8% drop over the past 12 months, 
That’s because Keystone: shifted fairly 
early into European securities. It was 
allowed to invest up to 334% of its 
assets in non-Canadian securities—and 
it took full advantage of the chance. 
In the past six months, Keystone’s 
European holdings appreciated 22%. 

By hiking its limit to 50%, Keystone 
hopes to take further advantage of the 
economic buildup in Western Europe. 
It isn’t the first fund that has leaned 
on European securities to take up the 
slack. 

New York Capital Fund of Canada 
also has raised its limit in recent 
years; it now has about 38% of its 
assets in non-Canadian securities, com- 
pared with about 30% a year ago. 
Canadian International Growth Fund, 
which has recently been the top NRO 
performer, now has 46% of its assets 
in non-Canadian securities. 
¢ Temporary?—While a number of 
funds are shifting away from Canadian 
equities, they say it is only a temporary 
expedient. All insist that the Canadian 
stock market is seriously undervalued. 
Thev see an early return to Canadian 
stocks as the Canadian economy picks 
up more steam. 

Hardwick Stires, president of Scudder 

Fund of Canada, ticks off a number of 
reasons for the doldrums of Canadian 
stock prices. He cites the wide dis- 
parity between stock and bond vields, 
the “stalling” in the Canadian growth 
rate, the bad publicity connected with 
boiler-room promoters of Canada min- 
ing stocks, and the more attractive in- 
vestment opportunities abroad. 
e Growth Business—Stires and others 
feel that the decline in the premium on 
the Canadian dollar from 5% to a little 
over 1% isa favorable turn for Canada’s 
traditional export companies. 

Many fund managers also insist that 
Canada is on the verge of another burst 
of capital expenditures. They look par- 
ticularly for a new spurt of gas pipeline 
spending and evidence of a revival in 
capital outlays in some of Canada’s 
older industries—pulp and paper, for 
example. 

Talk of a burgeoning economy doesn’t 
hide the fact, however, that funds are 
more cautious about which Canadian 
stocks to bet on. This is only partly be- 
cause they have less new money to work 
with. Leon Lavallee, vice-president of 
Keystone, points out that his fund’s 
selling has been concentrated in some of 
the resource stocks that haven’t lived up 
to their promise. END 
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“True Temper must be sure of quality... 
that’s why we like Sharon steels” —WILLIAM G. RECTOR 


President, True Temper Corp. 


Fr 


“Quality is not just a word at True Temper . . . it’s a fact.” This from True Temper’s dynamic, young 
president, William G. Rector. “We've been around for 127 years because people know they can trust our 
products. We aim to keep it that way. That’s why we start with quality steel like that produced by the 
Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa.” ; 


seo SHARON Quel’y STEEL 








AIR-CONDITIONED PLANTS 






LOW AS $5.00 PER SQ. FT. 
When You Build in TENNESSEE 


Actual cost figures show that you can build a modern manufactur- 
ing plant in Tennessee for approximately $3.75 a sq. ft. without 
air-conditioning and as low as $5.00 a sq. ft. with air-conditioning 
throughout. These figures are based on buildings of masonry con- 
struction, built by experienced contractors who are thoroughly 
familiar with local construction costs. 


FOR DETAILS about building costs and 
Tennessee’s other industrial advantages, 
write in confidence for Basic Data book. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Tennessee Department of Conservation & Commerce 
CD-16 Cordell Hull Bidg. Nashville, Tenn. 











“-. is the word 
for this mower 





TRANSICORDER 
MINIATURE ALL-TRANSISTOR TAPE RECORDER 


It’s here! A rugged, new, camera-size precision 
tape recorder that lets you record and play back 
anywhere — any time —as easily as taking pictures! 
Weighs only 4-Ibs! Carry in your briefcase or over 
your shoulder. Standard reel permits full hour's 
taping. Concertone’s Transicorder is truly a quali- 
ty, miniature tape recorder with amazing sound 
fidelity and big tape recorder features. 


Complete with batteries, 

Only ¥] GQ samerete wien patter et 
One knob control... built-in speaker. Adapts to 
AC...phone pickup adapter...car lighter plug-in. 


For full description please mail coupon today 


iT GLIDES! 


SNAPPIM 
TURTLE. 


America’s finest power mower 
—_— 


No other power mower on the market today 
gives such rugged, long lasting, dependability as 











: a Snappin’ Turtle . . . “built like a battleship”... 
EET AN CONCERT ONE : yet i haadies with the ease of a canoe. Get the 
1 944° W. Jefferson Bivd., Dept. BW, Culver City, Calif. 1 facts on Snappin’ Turtle. 16 models available. 
Please send full information on the TRANSICORDER : Write fer free brochure ead dealer name 
name ; McDonough Power Equipment, Inc. 

; Address i McDonough 3, Ga., U.S.A. 

' City oe 


—our 70th year— 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


. .. about rumors in pub- 
lishing trade, possible deal 
between Republic Steel and 
Central Foundry. 


Publishing baron Samuel I. New- 
house, whose Conde Nast Publications 
picked up Street & Smith Publications, 
branded as a “complete fabrication” 
rumors that he now controls 25% of 
Curtis Publishing’s common _ stock 
Curtis called the report a “revival of an 
old, discredited rumor,” adding that ‘‘s 
far as we know Newhouse has very little, 
if any, of our stock.” 


Institutional investors are disap- 
pointed by Japan’s liberalization moves 
to woo new capital. They say the slight 
easing of rules covering repatriation of 
securities is still not enough to permit 
flexibility in portfolio management. 
And they don’t look for any heavy 
stream of new funds to Japan 


Republic Steel is looking over Central 
Foundry Co., manufacturer of cast iron 
pipe and fittings, with an eve toward 
possible acquisition. Central Foundry’s 
stock has risen from $17.50 to over $24 
in the past two weeks, but the big steel- 
maker says no deal has been set. Brok- 
ers think that if a deal goes through, 
it could be two shares of Foundry for 
one of Republic; Republic sold _ this 
week at $65. 


Long-dormant Commercial Solvents 
(21 on the New York Stock Exchange) 
hit the most active list after reports 
leaked out that “several acquisitions” 
are hanging fire. William S. Leonhardt, 
vice-president and treasurer, confirmed 
the rumors, adding that one acquisition 
—a company in the European Common 
Market—should be completed soon. But 
he cautioned that the merger “won't 
be anything earth-shaking.” The new 
company will amount to less than 5% 
of CS’ sales—which were $70-million 
last vear. 


A new electronics issue touted on 
Wall Street is Federated Electronics, 
one of whose topmen is the original 
founder of General Transistor. Brokers 
say the $300,000 issue will come out at 
$1, and is already oversubscribed 


West Germany, which upped its dis- 
count rate last week to ward off infla- 
tionary trends, is considering other anti- 
inflation moves. Bankers have led a 
return to orthodoxy in monetary affairs, 
and the government may set other sorts 
of indirect controls because of the pres 
sure on prices. 
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Twelve major American firms shed new 
light on improved business methods 

and the entire report, compiled 
by Ansco, is yours a” the asking. 
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For the first time ever—a defin- 
on applying photographic tech- 
and improve efficiency through- 


itive report 

= niques to cut costs 
~ out business functions. 
The result of careful research into America’s largest corporations, 
this report may well serve as the basis for improved business 


methods in your firm . . . in many cases without materially 
increasing photographic expenditures. Write, on your letter- 
head, or fill in the attached coupon for a free copy. 


For your photographic personnel, Ansco has made available, at 
no charge, industrial samples of sensitized materials tailored to 
your company’s specific needs. Why not suggest that they write 
us requesting a sampler for use in your corporate operations? 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


Ansco, Dept. B 
Binghamton, New York 


Please send me Ansco’s case history 
report on photography in industry. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY — 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





ZONE STATE. 














In the Markets 


Cut in Discount Rate Touches Off 
Stock Rally; Prices Near Peak Level 


Stock buyers reacted to the cut in the discount rate 
page 25) by bidding up prices sharply this week. The 
Dow-Jones industrial stock average hit 650, the highest 
point since late January, and only.32 points below the 
market's all-time high early in that same month. Ap- 
parently, investors looked on the reduction as a sign not 
that business was falling off, but that it needed a lift— 
and the cut provided the insurance that 1960 would be a 
good business year. 

Brokers reported that many of their customers who 
had been hugging the sidelines were now returning to 
the market, and they predicted this was the start of the 
traditional summer rally. At the same time, covering by 
short-sellers—anxious not to be caught in an upward 
move—picked up substantially. 

But brokers also said that institutional buying hadn’t 
picked up to any significant degree. Unless it does, the 
market will find it hard to top January’s peak; in fact, 
buying of equities seemed to be losing its steam by mid- 
week. 

What impressed brokers, though, was the return to 
leadership of the blue chips. Only some of the elec- 
tronics found it tough sledding, partly as traders took 
profits. Steels, autos, chemicals, even the long-depressed 
rails, showed bounce. This new twist in leadership, say 
brokers, indicates that investors are less concerned about 
the short-term outlook than they were right after the 
end of the steel strike. 

The thrust in prices, though, may put off a Federal 
Reserve move to lower margin requirements. ‘The Fed 
is anxious to reduce the present 90% margin, but only 
after stock prices stabilize a bit. If prices do settle down 
for a while, the Fed probably will go ahead with a sizable 
reduction—and stock prices could take another bounce 
after that. 

+ * e 


Short Spurt in Bond Prices Follows 
The Fed’s Cut in Discount Rate 


The bond market, after a spectacular jump following 
the Fed's cut in the discount rate, slipped back into the 
doldrums this week. Yields on bonds—and short-term 
money rates, too—adjusted quickly to the new lower 
level, but the Fed’s move did‘not touch off any pro- 
longed spurt in prices. Much of the trading, in fact, was 
among government bond dealers themselves. 

There was a brief flurry of activity Tuesday after the 
I'reasury disclosed terms for its $5-billion advance refund 
ing, but this soon quieted down. 

Indicative of the general sluggish tone of the market 
was the fact that two major bond issues ran into slow 
going. At midweek, dealers said there were “still plenty 
of bonds around” in the $45-million, AAA-rated North 
western Bell Telephone Co. issuc, offered to vield $4.80% 
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and the 12-million A-rated bonds of Washington Gas 
Light Co., which sold at 5.20% 

The major purchasers in the bond market—banks, pen- 
sion funds, and insurance companies—apparently are 
sitting back, waiting to be shown that the Fed really 
intends to move toward “genuine” easy money. Credit 
is still hard to come by, and it is felt that regular seasonal 
credit demand in the fall could force bond yields up 
(and prices down). However, the consensus was that 
“we've seen the low in bond prices for a while.” 


SEC Wants Higher Fee From Exchanges 
To Support Its Work; Brokers Object 


The cost of buying and selling securities may be in for 
another jump. ‘The Securities & Exchange Commission 
proposed this week—with Administration blessing—that 
the fees paid by stock exchanges to support SEC be 
sharply increased. ‘The increased charges presumably 
would be passed along to investors. 

At present, the nation’s 14 stock exchanges pay the 
SEC a fee of 2¢ for every $1,000 worth of listed stock 
traded. Last vear, the New York Stock Exchange says 
the 14 exchanges paid about $1-million to SEC, more 
than 90% of which came from the NYSE. 

SEC now proposes that the fee be raised to 5¢ per 
$1,000, and that over-the-counter dealers, who are exempt 
under present law, be made to bear the same load. 

As would be expected, Wall Street is vehement in its 
opposition. Edward C. Gray, executive vice-president of 
the NYSE, claims the measure would “place a major por 
tion of the cost of operating the SEC on brokers and deal- 
ers and a limited number of securities exchanges which are 
already spending substantial amounts of their own funds 
to relieve SEC of regulatory burdens.” But Albert Pratt 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, said the real fall 
guy would be the investor, that the increased fees would 
amount to “an additional transfer tax on sales.” 

Some brokers feel SEC is trying to squeeze Congress 
by its action. ‘The House of Representatives has sliced 
$500,000 from SEC’s regular $8.9-million budget request, 
and the agency is now trying to get the Senate to restore 
the funds, plus another $400,000 


The Markets Briefs 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, disturbed by 
what it considers the lack of effective selling techniques 
by the NYSE for its “monthly investment plan” program, 
has launched a big promotion campaign to sell its own 
version of MIP, chiefly by direct mail. One broker quips 
“It’s the closest Merrill Lynch will come to a mutual 
fund.” 


Managed Funds, Inc., the $57-million St. Louis mutual 
fund that has been the target of a Securities & Exchange 
Commission investigation for more than a vear (BW 
Mar.26'60,p149), finally went back into business this 
week. ‘The SEC cleared the fund to resume selling its 
shares, banned since July, 1959. King Merritt & Co., a 
subsidiary of Channing Corp., which won control of the 
fund in a bitter proxy fight, will retail the stock. 
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unconverted TRYCITE—for marketers and % 


Now. from The Dobeckmun Division— 





manufacturers who do their own packaging! 


Available now through Dobeckmun, Trycite, a polystyrene film, product of Dow packaging films research, is now yours to 
use in unconverted form... together with whatever technical assistance you may need...plus expert packaging counse! 
from the acknowledged leader in the field. Keenly priced to be competitive, Trycite possesses unexcelled sparkling 
transparency. Trycite will not become brittle with age, neither will it crack or deteriorate. Trycite does not absorb 
moisture, thereby eliminating distortion. Trycite’s economy, excellent ageing, and dimensional stability make it especially 
suitable for the overwrapping of games, toys, novelties, and paper products of all kinds. If you do your own packaging. 
investigate Trycite — call the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <{> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 
#71. mM. The Dow Chemical Company 
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SERVICE 


If you’re thinking of a transatlantic vacation but still haven’t made 
plans, don’t count on reservations for June, July, or August. All those 
reports are perfectly true: Europe will be swamped by American tourists 
this summer. 


Even Russia is booked tight, despite the U-2 incident and summit 
fiasco. 


Two ideas: If your heart is set on Europe, wait until fall—a season that 
has a good many virtues for touring anyway. Or see America this year 
instead. If you do, you'll find a number of top resorts that aren’t too 
crowded. 


For European travel, fall is a smart time. From September through 
early November, the social season is on the upswing; tourists are fewer but 
apt to be more sophisticated. Also, the weather is generally delightful— 
unless you’re a confirmed sun worshiper. 


You may want simply to tour the Continent, or hide away in a favorite 
Riviera retreat (BW—Dec.27’58,p81). But you might try instead taking off 
in a fresh direction—such as exploring some of the offbeat Atlantic and 
Mediterranean islands known mostly to Europeans. Or, for a combination of 
rest cure and sumptuous entertainment, there’s a variety of Mediterranean 
cruises. Another possibility: Concentrate on rediscovering some of mays s 
capital cities, which come alive as summer fades. 


Cruises are ideal if you want to see a lot without worrying about hotels 
or land transportation. Check these New York sailings that will give you 
a look at the Continent’s southern shores in the fall: 


Oslofjord (Norwegian America), sailing Sept. 24 for 42 days—calling 
at Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Naples, Genoa, Barcelona, Lisbon (first class for 
one, $1,750 to $3,775); Caronia (Cunard), Oct. 4 for 58 days—Madeira, Casa- 
blanca, Tangier, Istanbul, Athens, Venice ($2,500 to $4,200); Atlantic (Ameri- 
can Export), Oct. 13 for 41 days—Palermo, Haifa, Naples, Cannes ($1,650 
to $2,600). There are also short Mediterranean cruises aboard the Consti- 
tution and Independence (American Export), departing from New York 
throughout the fall for 20 to 23 days ($767 to $1,533). 


The offbeat islands—the Canaries, Madeira, Majorca, Ischia—are 
ingratiating places to visit and fashionable as well. In the fall, skies are 
clear and temperatures warm to brisk. And you will have your choice of 
surprisingly sophisticated resort hotels. 


The Canaries (Spanish) dot the Atlantic about 300 miles southwest of 
Spain. Outstanding features: weather like Bermuda’s and gambling. The 
Santa Catalina Hotel is rated A-l, and the Mencey is almost as good. 
Madeira (Portuguese) lies roughly 100 miles to the north. Funchal, the 
capital, is colorful, relaxing, and suggestive of Europe in a bygone day. 
The best hotel is Reid’s; the Savoy comes next. You go to these islands to 
relax, explore, swim—opportunities for night life are slim. 


You have probably heard more about Majorea (Spanish), in the western 
Mediterranean. Here you'll find superior hotels and restaurants, ample night 
life, smart shopping, and a fall climate like Nassau’s. The Fenix is a new 
and worthy hotel, and the Formentor and Victoria are also rated well. For 
dining, try El Patio; for cocktails, Joe’s Bar Bellever; for late clubbing, Tito’s. 


Ischia (Italian), in the Mediterranean off Naples, is currently an 
avante-garde place to go. Best town hotel is the new Grand. Out of 
town, there’s the de luxe Hotel Regina Isabella. Also in the first rank 
are the San Montano for waterside dining and the Moresco, a night spot. 
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The cities, you’ll discover, are lively in the fall as theater, opera, and 
concert seasons get under way. In London, for example, the outlook for 
new shows in the West End is promising; the season might be a wel- 
come change from Broadway’s lackluster 1959-60 offering. If you haven’t 
been in London recently, two hotels seem outstanding today—Claridge’s 
(still exclusive) and the Savoy (cafe society). The Dorchester and the 
Grosvenor retain superior ratings. Caprice and Le Coq d’Or are currently 
attracting wide attention among diners. So is Simpson’s for prime roast beef. 
For night clubbing, try two “membership” clubs—the Four Hundred and 
Churchill’s of Bond Street. 


Paris in the fall is piquant and busy—some prefer this season to the 
more floral atmosphere of spring. The Ritz Hotel still is the most patrician, 
and the George V the most glittering. Other notable addresses currently are 
the Plaza-Athenee, Crillon, and Meurice. For dining, Maxim’s, of course, is 
first in fame; but Tour d’Argent is causing great comment. After dark, check 
The Lido (big and good), La Nouvelle (good), Chez Eve (until 5 a.m. or later) 
—and for a truly chic spot, L’Elephant Blanc. 


Timing: For fall in Europe, book now. A good travel agent can work 
wonders on your behalf (BW—Dec.5’59,p137)—if he’s been there himself. 


Show business dept.: If you get stuck with “dead” tickets because of 
New York’s current Broadway blackout, do this: Mail them to the theater, 
requesting either a later date or a‘cash refund—and enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for faster handling. But note that Andersonville Trial, 
Duel of Angels, and Finian’s Rainbow have just folded, with at least three 
other shows on the edge—A Majority of One, Once Upon a Mattress, and 
West Side Story. 


Off-Broadway theater, centering mostly in Manhattan’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, has been getting livelier and you might want to explore it now that 
the shows uptown have been shuttered. Among the hits on this circuit: 
A Country Scandal (Chekhov’s comedy), The Balcony (sharp wit), Between 
Two Thieves (tense drama), The Connection (one of the most talked about 
serious plays in town), Ernest in Love (new musical satire), Krapp’s Last 
Tape (dramatic oddity), Leave It to Jane (Jerome Kern musical), Little Mary 
Sunshine (musical satire), U.S.A. (based on John Dos Passos’ work)—and, 
of course, The Threepenny Opera, a theatrical ‘‘must.” 


The Shakespeare Festival season starts in Central Park June 29. And 
if you’re so minded, the American Shakespeare Festival Theater in Strat- 
ford, Conn., opens its sixth season (60 miles from the city, and about 90 
minutes by train from Grand Central). 


British Exhibition: At the first all-British Exhibition and Trade Fair at 
New York’s Coliseum (through June 26), sportsmen are casting covetous 
eyes on the unusual clothing and equipment displayed. 


Among the conversation pieces is a clay pigeon jacket of Persian sponge- 
able suede and milium that converts into a waistcoat by simply detaching 
the sleeves (about $200). Also offered, on a future delivery basis, is a silvered 
and engraved double-barreled Purdy shotgun (about $4,000). 


If you’re planning to attend the show, you might want to take a look 
at the new Commer Caravan (Rootes), a four-berth “sleeper on wheels” with 
a stove and sink—ideal for fishing or hunting trips (U. S.-delivered price, 
equipped, $3,655). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 11, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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New approach to sewage disposal 





Sok 

MODERN IN EVERY DETAIL, this Allegheny County plant serves Pittsburgh and 69 
neighboring communities . . . was designed by Metcalf & Eddy, Consulting Engineers, 
Boston. Wayne Crouse, Inc., Pittsburgh were the mechanical contractors. 





FIRST plant to concentrate undigested sludge 
for incineration is designed with dependable 
LINK-BELT sewage-treatment equipment 


The latest in sewage-disposal ideas and equipment are at work in this 
new 150-mgd plant. A smooth-working Link-Belt handling system 
contributes day-in, day-out reliability so vital to every sewage plant. . . 
efficiently removes sludge from sewage and carries it through proc- 
essing prior to incineration. The system includes Thru-Clean bar 
screens, Straightline sludge collectors, scum collectors, screw con- 
veyors, worm gear speed reducers and P.I.V. variable speed drives. 

Durable Link-Belt screw conveyors in the sludge tanks play an 
important role in the plant’s new Laboon Process . an efficient, 
economical method of concentrating undigested sludge for incineration. 
The process was perfected under the direction of John F. Laboon, 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer of the Allegheny County 


SETTLED SLUDGE is collected from six, 
280-ft. long sedimentation tanks by 24 
Link-Belt Straightline sludge collectors 
and six cross screw conveyors. 





Sanitary Authority. 

As it is here, Link-Belt equipment is helping achieve low-cost, effec- 
tive water, sewage and waste treatment for municipalities and industries 
across the nation. For full details write L/NK-BELT COMPANY 
Dept. A.V .,Prudential Plaza, Chicago |, Ill. 


BELT 


HEATED RAW SLUDGE is concentrated in 
nine saw-tooth-bottomed sludge tanks. 
After subnatant is withrawn, 54 longi- 
tudinal and 9 cross screw conveyors 
homogenize and convey the concentrated 
sludge to discharge pumps. 








POWER ENGINEERED 
TRANSMISSION (PROCESSING) 
MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 


Basic products and engineering 
for industry’s basic work 


CHAINS AND 
SPROCKETS 


CONVEYING 


BEARINGS EQUIPMENT 











Architect’s drawing of New York’s new Imperial House apartment building. Owner-Builders, Fisher Brothers; Architect, 


Emery Roth and Sons; Consulting Engineer, Cosentini Associates; Mechanical 


TRANE changes climates to order in buses 
and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools fac- 
tories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing—/for any air con- 
dition—turn to TRANE. 


Talk to the men who know 





all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning 


Chilled water for the Imperial House 
air conditioning system is supplied 
by a TRANE CenTraVac that auto- 
matically paces itself to supply just 
the amount of cooling needed. 


Contractor, Raisler Corporation. 








Heating 

Heat and cool key areas in plants, 
office buildings, stores with this 
TRANE Heat Pump. Takes little 
floor space. May be installed withit 
or outside of the conditioned space 


tect, 
tion. 











Pace setting New York 
apartment building chooses 
Trane central air conditioning 


2000-room Imperial House provides efficient 
individual climate control for tenants 


The new Imperial House is New York’s largest 
apartment building with central air conditioning 
incorporated in its structure. The building is thirty 
stories high, has 380 apartments, 2000 rooms and 
occupies a full city block. 


Air conditioning for this modern apartment 
building is provided by a central UniTrane sys- 
tem—with individually controlled units in each 
living room, dining room and bedroom. These units 
heat, cool, filter and ventilate for ideal indoor 
climate the year around. 


Two basic reasons led the Imperial House owner- 
builder to choose a TRANE central air conditioning 
system (instead of installing self-contained 
“through-the-wall’ units in every room): first, 
the maintenance of 1670 “‘through-the-wall”’ units 
would be costly, troublesome; second, the con- 
sulting engineer projected a 7-year life for the 
“through-the-wall” units . . . a 20-year life for 
the central system. 


——S=-s) 






UniTrane Air Conditioning cuts costs for owners 
and tenants alike. Units are sized to meet room 
requirements. Efficient operation cuts power costs: 
when less cooling is needed, less electricity is used. 


And the TRANE system automatically paces it- 
self to the cooling needs of each area in the build- 
ing—whose requirements constantly vary due to 
changing weather conditions and occupancy. 


TRANE leadership in all phases of air condition- 
ing, heating, and ventilating assures you of superior 
product design, peak performance—with matched 
equipment for any job. Versatile TRANE products 
provide ideal climates in buildings of every type — 
from factories and giant skyscrapers to homes 
and schools. 


Want more facts? Have your architect or consulting 
engineer call the nearby TRANE Sales Office; or 
write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Each Imperial House occupant can dial 
the climate he wants with an individu- 
ally controlled UniTrane Air Condi- 
tioner. One or more units may be shut 
off without affecting the rest of the 
system. System heats, cools, filters air; 
may be used for ventilation only in 
temperate seasons. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 





Heat Transfer AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
Compact TRANE Brazed Aluminum THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. e SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON 
Heat Exchangers serve industry PA. « CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV. CLARKSVILLE. TENN. © TRANE COMPANY 
and national defense. Used to process OF CANADA, LIMITED TORONTO © 100 U. S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
oxygen, nitrogen with temperatures 

as low as —300°! 


Ventilating 


plants New Trane Unit Ventilators are 
ith this trim, compact—provide extra class- 
»s little Toom space. Now available with air 
i within conditioning —as well as heating 
d space nd ventilating. 
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How millions of bank checks do 
their own ‘bookkeeping’ 


This year, Americans will write some 13 billion checks . . . more than 
four times the volume of twenty years ago. For banks across the 
nation, the check-handling problem is a staggering one. Yet today 
banks are finding a new way to reduce the mountains of paperwork 
involved in hand-sorting and posting checks. 

The “magic key” is a numeric code printed in magnetic ink on 
customers’ checks and deposit slips . . . by specially developed 
Multilith Offset equipment. These numerals identify the depositor, 
his account number, branch .where account is located, and other 
bank-routing information. Incoming checks bearing the magnetic 
code ... from thousands of different customers and locations . . . 
are fed into high-speed electronic machines. These machines 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


Cutting costs 
is our business 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS 


BIG BUSINESS 


“read” the numerals, sort and post each check to the proper 
account . . . automatically! Tedious and costly clerical work is 
eliminated, accuracy is assured. 

A single Multilith Offset operation imprints the magnetic numerals, 
the customer's name, address and check serial number on each 
check. The complete imprinting job is handled speedily, economically 
and reliably. 

America’s leading banks and many check printing companies 
have adopted this Multilith Offset method for magnetic ink im- 
printing. Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to report on how 
your bank or other business can profit with Multilith Offset. Or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


*Trade-Mark 


Addressograph- Mult tigraph 


OUC HINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS" 


EVERY BUSINESS 
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Ready for Ride Into Space — 


First shots of Mercury cap- 
sule, starting soon, will carry 
only instruments. Manned 
flights later will put great strain 
on human nervous system. 


Within the next few weeks, a space 
capsule like the one pictured at night 
will take its first ride down the missile 
range at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and 
out to the fringes of the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Instead of a passenger, how- 
ever, it will carry instruments. 

On present plans, it will be another 
18 months or more before the first 
U.S. astronaut is strapped into the 
foam-padded couch of a space capsule 
for a quick three orbits around the earth. 
By that time, every detail of the cap- 
sule’s safety devices will have been 
thoroughly tested in a series of flights. 

Scientists wish thev could sav the 
same about the astronauts. 

They have no worries about the pro- 

tection provided phvsically for the first 
American space explorers—physical con- 
ditions can be accurately measured and 
then duplicated in the laboratory. And 
by now they are pretty sure about how 
the men will react physically to the 
strains. But it isn’t possible to antici- 
pate, or to test in an earthbound labo- 
ratory, what will happen to an as- 
tronaut’s mind as he rides in orbit. 
There’s little more medical men and 
psychologists can do until a man goes 
through the actual experience. 
* Opinion Differs—Experts in the new 
science of space medicine met at South- 
west Research Institute’s Aerospace 
Medical Center in San Antonio to dis- 
cuss the problem a couple of weeks 
ago. They could not agree on exactly 
how serious the mental and emotional 
strain will be for a space flier. 

The best that the optimists could do 
was to sav the man’s nervous system 
should stand up to the challenge rea- 
sonably well. They base their assurance 
on the care used in selecting and train- 
ing men for the first flights. Other doc- 
tors insisted that there’s no way of tell- 
ing what a man’s reactions will be 
until he is actually off in orbit. 

No matter how many times a man 
has responded well to laboratory simu- 
lation of flight conditions—loneliness, a 
few seconds of weightlessness, spinning, 
tumbling, acceleration, etc.—the one 
great test will come when he faces the 
teal thing. No laboratory experience 
can penetrate so deeply to his subcon- 
scious as the realization that this is it. 
* Laboratory Evidence—On manv vol 
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MERCURY CAPSULE will carry astronaut, lying on his back below window with a 
heat shield to protect him, around globe at 120-mi. altitude, speeds over 18,000 mph. 





CENTRIFUGE CAPSULE at Johnsville, Pa., gave Capt. Leroy Cooper (seated inside) 


four hours of simulated space flight last August. Two other astronauts see him off. 
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Better 
Electric 
Appliances 
use Belden 
Wire and 
Cable 


Leading appliance manufacturers specify 
Belden wire to assure trouble-free opera- 
tion. This dependability has established 
Belden as a leading electrical and elec- 
tronic wire and cable source. 


lead wire electronic wire 


magnet wire control cables 


power supply 


d automotive 
= replacement 
cord sets wire and cable 


portable cordage aircraft wire 
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WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1902 
CHICAGO 
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. . . scientists admit they don’t know what will happen 
to a man’s mental stability when all the flight problems 
hit him at once—and while he is alone in orbit . . . 


unteers besides the picked astronauts, 
scientists have tested human reactions 
to the known conditions of space flight. 

To determine how a man reacts to 
isolation, volunteers have stayed in 
dark, soundproof chambers for varying 
lengths of time. Their reactions and 
their ability to perform simple tasks 
have been measured over and over. 

To simulate weightlessness, which a 
space pilot will experience from the 
time his rocket engines cut off and his 
capsule coasts into orbit, researchers 
have flown a specially equipped C-131 
in a zero-gravity trajectory to give vol- 
unteers 15-second doses of this un- 
familiar condition. They have also 
tested the astronauts strapped in the 
rear cockpit of an F-100F fighter in the 
same kind of trajectory. 

They have found that it is not in- 
evitable that a man be disoriented by 
weightlessness. Particularly if he is held 
firmly in position, he can still recognize 
up and down, left and right. Still, it is 
hard for him to perform even a simple 
task while weightless. And eating and 
drinking are a serious problem—especi- 
ally drinking, in which the subject is 
in danger of drowning in the liquid he 
is attempting to swallow. 

In the first 44-hour journey in orbit 
around the earth, there may be no need 
for an astronaut to eat or drink. But 
in longer journeys in space, he will 
have to. So, even though it adds to 
the first astronaut’s mental burden, his 
ability to eat and drink will probably 
be tested even in the initial flight. 
¢ Teamwork—Ever since Project Mer- 
cury began on Oct. 5, 1958, under the 
National Aeronautics & Space Adminis- 
tration, scientists have recognized that 
the nervous strain of space flight was 
one of their most critical problems. They 
decided early that the men picked for 
flight should not only be trained thor- 
oughly but also have a hand in develop- 
ing as many as possible of the safety 
systems. 

Besides being taught how to operate 
the Mercury capsule and all its equip- 
ment, each of the seven trainees is re- 
ceiving a background education in such 
scientific areas of space flight as propul- 
sion, trajectories, astronomy, and astro- 
physics. He is being familiarized with 
all known conditions of space flight, 
with jobs to do for a teammate’s flight 
as well as for his own. Each man while 
being trained is expected to contribute 
to the over-all plan. 
¢ Deeply Involved—The theory behind 


this training program is to involve each 


(STORY on page 161) 


man as deeply as possible, to make him 
feel it is his project. This, the psycho- 
logists figure, will make a vital differ- 
ence in a man’s frame of mind when 
the chips are down 

Each astronaut from the beginning 
has had a field of specialization. He sits 
in on all meetings, sees all tests in the 
area of his specialty. At regular inter 
vals, all seven candidates get together 
to exchange information on the entire 
project. 

With the idea that the unknown pro- 
duces the greatest nervous tension, sci- 
entists are subjecting the seven men to 
familiarity with all the physical stresses 
they may be called upon to endure. 
Eight conditions are considered _par- 
ticularly hard on the body: high acceler- 
ation, weightlessness, low pressures, 
heat, disorientation, tumbling, high con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide, and noise 
and vibration. 
¢ Acceleration—The astronauts all feel 
that their tests in centrifuges that pro- 
duced extremely high acceleration were 
among the most valuable lessons they 
have had. First at the Wright Air De- 
velopment Div. at Dayton, Ohio, and 
later at the Aviation Medical Accelera- 
tion Laboratory at Johnsville, Pa., they 
worked on ways to minimize the prob- 
lems of blackout and pain. 

They discovered for themselves that 
by straining certain muscles they could 
adapt to extremes of acceleration. ‘The 
self-confidence they gained from this 
discovery is immensely valuable, doctors 
say, in conditioning them for other ex- 
periences related to space flight. 

Weightlessness—both free-floating in- 
side a C-131 transport and strapped 
down in a fighter cockpit—seemed to 
bother the astronauts less than had been 
expected. The free-floating state, they 
all felt, was a novel and rather enjovable 
experience; the weightlessness while re- 
strained in the fighter plane cockpit was 
not very different from their normal 
flying experience 
¢ Muddling Tumbling—The mental re- 
action of a space pilot to tumbling—as 
the capsule rolls and spins—is quite an- 
other thing. It’s not possible to simu 
late this condition entirely, 
at the same time as other conditions of 
space flight, but researchers at NASA's 
Lewis Laboratory in Cleveland (BW—- 
Jun.4'60,p98) devised a machine that 
can provide the tumbling effect in three 
axes at once 

While riding in this device, the astro- 
nauts have had a taste of the tumbling 
action, and they have been fairly suc- 
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Tough, durable Mylar” 
cuts costs...improves 
product performance 


Meee ae 
1. Motor size and weight are 2. Wear-resistant book-jacket 3. Abrasion- and dirt-resist- 
reduced with no decrease in covers of ‘“‘Mylar’” keep books ant cartons laminated with 
horsepower when thin, light- looking fresh and clean far “‘Mylar”’ cut costs by lasting 
weight insulation of ‘‘Mylar’’ longer. .cut rebinding costs, 


far longer than ordinary car- 
polyester film is used. increase service life. 


tons—can even be washed. 


For example, “‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra re- 
sistance to chemicals and mois- 
ture . . . lengthens their life. To- 
day, “‘Mylar’’, with its resistance 
to heat and cold, high tensile 
strength in thin gauges, is improv- 
ing the performance of products 
as different as glazing film and 
tough, magnetic recording tape. 
Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
Formoreinformationon ‘‘Mylar’’, 
write: Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 
Room #8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


***Mylar Du Pont's reg 
istered trademark for it 
brand of polyester film 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 








CRAFTSMANSHIP IN STEEL 


_.. This is the business of CBat 





Smoothing a weld on the head of a steel plate structure 
may seem like an insignificant detail in the over-all fabri- 
cation job . . . but it points up the fact that attention to 
the smallest detail is an important part of the entire CB&I 
craftsmanship in steel ‘‘picture.”’ 


For it is the skilled teamwork of research, engineering, 
fabrication and erection specialists that is expertly com- 
bined in CB&I’s coordinated services . . . individual talents 
skillfully blended into an organization backed by over 70 
years of specialized experience in creating the best in steel 
storage tanks and process equipment for industry at large. 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron ComPANY 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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cessful in reading instruments and 
manipulating controls despite the wild 
motion. 

e In Practice—However, scientists are 
ready to admit they don’t know what 
will happen to a man’s mental stability 
when all the flight problems hit him at 
once or in close succession—and while 
he is alone in orbit. Everything is being 
done to draw the astronaut’s mind into 
focus regardless of what’s happening to 
his vehicle. 

For example, there are two different 
kinds of controls for every manual task 
the astronaut must perform while aloft. 
If his mind blanks out on one of them, 
the designers want to be sure he knows 
he has another way of doing the same 
thing. Thus, much of the complexity 
of the equipment going into the Mer- 
cury capsule is due to a desire to cater 
to the critical 2% of the human being’s 
body weight—his central nervous sys- 
tem. Designers prefer to add many 
pounds in weight of equipment if it 
will ease the nervous strain by the 
tiniest fraction. 

It may be that the first astronauts 
will prove that fears about the resilience 
of the nervous system are unfounded. 
Even the most pessimistic doctors con- 
cede this possibility, since so little is 
scientifically known about the nervous 
system’s range of adaptability. 

Tests with animals, however, have 
shown that when vou take away all or 
almost all sensations, the result is close 
to unconsciousness or to mental aber- 
rations. To give the space pilot an 
anchor for his reasoning power, the doc- 
tors and designers are giving him a con- 
tinuous routine of simple but necessary 
chores throughout his flight—though in- 
struments on the ground will be stand- 
ing by to correct any mistakes he may 
make because of nervous shock. 
¢ Prepared for Worst—The seven astro- 
naut candidates realize, as fully as scien- 
tists have been able to brief them, what 
they can expect from the combined 
factors of weighlessness, isolation, con- 
finement, and all the rest. They know 
they may have difficulty in perceiving 
sights or sounds, may suffer lapses of 
memorv, may not be sure which way is 
up or left or right, and may have mental 
blocks and difficulties in directing their 
muscles to move 

They also know that, whatever they 
find, the lessons from the first orbital 
flights around the earth next year must 
be learned before man can plan to travel 
out im space. 

Doctors will be watching, too, for all 
they can learn about the workings of 
the nervous system under an unprece- 
dented set of conditions. They expect 
from the first series of Project Mercury 
flights some findings that will be ap- 
plicable to earthbound problems of 
mental health and mental disease. END 
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Used to be that this vending machine producer could expect to package 
65 machines a day for shipment. Their Acme Idea Man was convinced 
that an F1 Strapping Machine would increase efficiency, speed service 
and cut costs. 

Right he was. Today, this same manufacturer can package up to 
three times as many machines—with only /a/f the manpower. 

Look further into the facts on how you can benefit from Acme Steel's 
leadership in steel strapping methods. Clip the coupon now. 








At National Vendors, Inc., Acme Idea Man Tom Parsons 
(right) helped develop this efficient, 
money-saving system (Idea No. $4-9). 
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ACME STEEL COMP 

Acme Steel Products Division 
pt. BFS-60 

135th St. & Perry Ave. 

Chicago 27, Ill. 


Please send me Idea No. 
S4-9 and examples of how 
major companies in my field 
use Acme Steel Strapping. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone. 

















“In half an hour, she’ll dock right at our new plant” 
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Your deepwater plant site and your favorite water sport 
can be only minutes apart in Virginia’s Hampton Roads 
area. From beach or boat basin or even your front porch, 
you can see the parade of modern freighters that links 
this busy port directly to some 300 world markets .. . 
with a sailing on the average of every hour the year 
around. @ Ask VEPCO about the excellent rail, highway 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY —— 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIiton 9-1411 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS — DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 
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In Research 


Bigger, Farther-Ranging Titan Il 
To Use Storable Liquid Fuels 


Details on ‘Titan I], a souped-up version of the U.S. 
Air Force’s most sophisticated liquid-fueled interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, are beginning to circulate in indus- 
try channels. The missile, on which a new contract is 
expected soon from the Defense Dept., will be about 
110 ft. tall, including nose cone, compared with 98 ft. 
for the current ‘Titan production models. 

Its range will be 10,000 miles; Titan I is rated at only 
about 7,000 miles. Its first-stage engine will be capable 
of producing 400,000 Ib. of thrust; Titan I’s first-stage 
engine delivers 300,000 Ib. 

Most significant change in the design of Titan II, 
however, is that the giant missile is scheduled to use 
storable liquid fuels (a mixture of hydrazine, unsym- 
metrical dimethyl hydrazine, and nitrogen tetroxide) 
that will permit it to be fired from underground shafts 
within a matter of seconds. ‘Titan I uses first-stage fuels 
that must be pumped in just before launching and it 
must be raised to ground level before being fired. 

Because its first-stage fuels explode spontaneously upon 
contact (are hypergolic), Titan II will require no com- 
plicated ignition system. It will also be able to cut down 
materially on the myriad valves and plumbing that in 
other missile systems cause engineers and launching 
crews so many headaches. 

Cost figures aren’t officially available yet. But in the 
building of its launch pads alone, Titan II should be 
able to cut Titan I’s requirements in half. It will also 
take far fewer men to operate a Titan II launching 
complex. 


NASA Orders Building-Block Rocket— 
The More Segments, The More Push 


The concept of a building-block type, solid-fuel rocket 


that can be adapted to virtually any kind of space mis- 


sion is going to get a full-scale test. ‘The National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration this week desig- 
nated United Technology Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif., to 
do the job for a fee of about $200,000. 

UTC and others in the rocket engine and propellant 
field have submitted to the Air Force competitive de- 
signs of rockets that can be fitted together in segments— 
the more segments, the more push. The Air Force 
expected months ago to award a contract to one of them, 
but has held off. 

With a contract from NASA to design, build, and 
test three experimental engines, UTC gets a jump on 
the field to give its idea a full-scale tryout. UTC, a 
subsidiary of United Aircraft Corp., is the latest entrant 
in the highly competitive rocketry field (BW—Mar.5’60, 
p1 38). 

UTC’s concept, already tested in a small-scale model, 
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involves segments of slightly conical—rather than cylin- 
drical-shape—that can be fitted end to end, right on the 
firing pad, into a single engine of virtually any length. 
If successful, this system would overcome the transpor- 
tation handicap that puts a definite size limitation on a 
monolithic missile. 

Executive Vice-Pres. Barnet R. Adelman claims that 
the UTC concept would make it possible for a firing 
station to stock the necessary hardware “for any mis- 
sion ranging from putting a satellite into orbit to a deep 
space probe.” The big advantages over the monolith, 
though, he says, would be the greater economy in fabri- 
cation, the easier handling, and improved ballistic prop- 
erties. 

United Aircraft’s Pratt & Whitney Div. will fabricate 
the hardware for the UTC rockets. 


Alloy Developed by General Electric 


Opens New Doors for Use of Alumina 


General Electric Co.’s basic research laboratories— 
the Knolls—at Schenectady, N. Y., has a new iron-nickel- 
colbalt alloy, called Fernico-5, which could be of major 
significance to the electrical industry. 

The chief advantage of the new alloy, according to Dr. 
Guy Suits, vice-president and director of research, is 
that its change in length per degree of temperature 
change closely matches that of alumina, the ceramic that 
possesses probably the best combination of properties for 
general use in the electrical industry. Up to now, engi- 
neers have been unable to take full advantage of the 
high strength, high heat resistance, and excellent insu- 
lating properties of alumina, because there was no cheap 
metal or alloy with a thermal expansion close enough 
to make seals strong and lasting. 

Fernico-5 should make it possible to use alumina in 
the production of everything from electron tubes to 
switch gears and high-temperature circuits. 

According to Dr. Gordon D. Oxx, Jr., of GE, the 
low thermal expansion of Fernico-5 is achieved by using 
the ferromagnetic properties in the alloy to the fullest 
degree possible. It is vacuum melted so as to permit 
melting without the addition of other elements (such 
as manganese or silicon) to control oxygen levels. 

Vacuum melting also permits better control of the 
alloy’s exceedingly precise iron-nickel-cobalt ratio, Oxx 
says. 





Government Spending on Research 
80 Times Greater Than in 1940 


For every dollar the U.S. is now spending to purchase 
military weapons and equipment, it is spending 40¢ in re- 
search and development of new weapons to replace those 
already in hand, according to Dr. Herbert York, director 
for research and engineering for the Defense Dept. 

A further measure of the involvement of the federal 
government in science and engineering are the most 
recent figures for total government R&D spending. 
Twenty years ago, federal support of research stood at 
about $100-million. Today it’s over $8-billion. 
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Giant engines start easily, 
quickly with a boost from a 

powerful Quincy Compressor. 
From starting diesels to doing 
hundreds of industrial jobs, 

Quincy Compressors serve all 
applications with a full range 
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World Energy Consumption 


Billions of Tons of Coal Equivalent 
8 





*Natural & Imported Gas 





Solid Fuels 


1929 ‘37 re ee ee 
“Includes hydro & imported electricity, about 15% of total. 








Data: United Notions 


As World Energy 
_.. North America 


Energy consumption, an_ excellent 
yardstick of industrial activity and tech- 
nological progress, has more than 
doubled throughout the world since 
1929 (top chart). More than 60% of 
the increase came from 1949 through 
1958. 

Over the 30-year span, the totals re- 
veal a major shift in the consumption 
patterns of the primary forms of en- 
ergy, as measured by the energy po 
tential of one ton of coal. Liquid fuel 
consumption rose from 16% of the 
total in 1929 to 30% in 1958, whil« 
coal dropped from 79% to 54%. 

The record per capita consumption 
(lower chart) was set in 1958 bv the 
Netherlands Antilles with a figure of 
49.6 tons. With only a small popula- 
tion, the islands are credited with the 
vast quantities of petroleum used in its 
crude oil refineries. The top score in 
Western Europe was earned by the Saar 
—19.6 tons per capita—due to its domi 
nant coal and steel industries, which 
consume huge amounts of energy. 

In the oil rich Middle East, small 
countries with big drilling and refining 
industries scored heavily in per capita 
energy consumption: Bahrein, 12.2 
tons; Kuwait, 8.9 tons. 

Among the major industrial powers, 
however, the U_S. continued to hold a 
strong lead through 1958 with a per 
capita consumption of the energy 
equivalent of 16.8 tons of coal. Can- 
ada was next with 11.4, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 10.5. 

Czechoslovakia led the Communist- 
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Western Europe 
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Africa 


bloc countries with 10.3 tons per capita. a en Middle East 
East Germany was close behind with 
9.5 tons. The Soviet Union ran a poor 
third with only 6.4 tons. Lowest scorer: 
Ethiopia, .015 ton. 
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YOU GET BIGGER SHAFTS IN THE SAME SPACE 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


To gain more space, simply eliminate the separable race from a Hyatt 
Hfy-Roll bearing. For Hyatt rollers will operate directly on any shaft or 
bore that you've hardened and ground to bearing specifications. But, 
first be sure you're using Hy-Roll bearings. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Muffler That Won't Rot Away 


American Motors sees 1961 Rambler’s ceramic-coated 


exhaust system lasting car life—and selling cars. 


If it does, 


industry may follow, making replacement shops moan. 


Despite initial clucking from com- 
petitive auto makers, American Motors 
Corp. seems to have rung up an out- 
standing first with a ceramic-coated ex- 
haust svstem slated for installation on 
1961 Ramblers. If it proves a potent 
sales clincher, the rest of the industry 
might follow AMC’s lead next year. 

AMC’s tests indicate that ceramic- 
coated mufflers and tailpipes might last 
for the life of an automobile. That’s 
quite a change from present conditions. 
It would be good news for car owners, 
perhaps not so cheering for the flourish- 
ing replacement business. 

Of all car components, the muffler- 
tailpipe system is about the only one so 
short-lived it has spawned a whole in- 
dustry and sales chains devoted to re- 
placing it. So it’s not only the other 
auto companies that are keeping a 
watchful eye on AMC’s development. 
¢ Quick to Go—Nathan Brodie, presi- 
dent of the Brodie chain of replacement 
shops, for instance, notes that original 
equipment mufflers in passenger cars 
often last only eight to 15 months, de- 
pending on type of use and climate. 

Reason for the quick disintegration 
of even the latest aluminized, treated 
steels is condensation of water vapor 
contained in the exhaust. This reacts 
with other chemicals, such as sulphur, 
to form acids that eat through the 
metal. Water and salt attack from the 
outside. Surprisingly, a muffler lasts 
longer on a car operated continuously 
—a taxicab, for example. 
¢ Cooperative Job—AMC’s “‘tremen- 
dous trifle,” as one company executive 
dubs it, was developed in cooperation 
with the Walker Mfg. Co. and the Bet- 
tinger Corp. 

Walker, in the muffler business for 
25 vears, was picked because of its re- 
search facilities and its willingness to 
swallow the dwindling of future re place 
ment business to a negligible enthiey: 
Bettinger was recommended by the 
Porcelain Institute for outstanding 
knowhow in ceramic-coated metals. 

According to AMC’s director of engi- 
neering and research, Ralph H. Is- 
brandt, the process involves dipping the 
muffler assembly and tailpipe in a liquid 


slurry of borosilicates, clav, borax, ti- 
tanium dioxide, and other refractory 
agents. This slurry, called “frit” before 


it’s fire-hardened, was the result of three 
years’ experimenting. Ferro Corp. 1s 
the supplier. 


After fire-hardening at 1,500F in a 
continuous furnace, the mottled blue 
coating is about 0.003 in. thick. 


Walker’s chore was to redesign the 

muffler so it could be successfully 
dipped after assembly. The viscous frit 
had to flow evenly through the complex 
baffles and tubes. Yet drain holes to get 
it out might disturb the muffler’s acous- 
tical qualities. Isbrandt remembers that 
it took over 500 experimental muffler 
designs to get the right one. This has 
only two holes in the outer surface of 
the muffler to drain the frit. These are 
then filled with stainless steel expansion 
plugs—the only patentable feature in the 
system. 
e Cost—On cost, Isbrandt says only 
that it is “substantially increased over 
present aluminized steel designs,” and 
that AMC hopes to recoup through in- 
creased car sales. Original target was 
no more than double the cost of conven- 
tional designs; more than that would 
relegate it to the optional list, lose 
much of the marketing impact. 

Makers of compact cars currently 
pay about $2.35 for an aluminized muf- 
fler, $1.07 for a tailpipe. Thus AMC’s 
maximum added cost—if the target of 
double the present cost was attained— 
would be $3.42 per car. Muffler indus- 
try sources estimate the actual sur- 
charge at not more than $1.50 per car. 

Part of this stems from transporta- 

tion cost—shuffling the mufflers from 
Walker’s plant in Jackson, Mich., to 
Bettinger’s coating facility in Toledo, 
and back to Jackson for asbestos wrap- 
ping and a steel jacket. Then they go to 
AMC’s assembly in Kenosha. AMC 
will need about 2,000 sets a day, six 
days a week. 
e Skeptics—AMC’s vice-president for 
automotive operations, Elmer W. Ber- 
nitt, says the ceramic coating “should 
largely eliminate the need for exhaust 
system replacement in normal car life.” 
But there are skeptical voices. One 
muffler maker hints, anonymously, that 
“you can’t cover all those crannies,” 
doubts the life will be as long as claimed 
when its gets into mass production 

Brodie, whose replacement chain is 
second only to Midas, finds his ambi- 
tion dampened. He had planned an 
additional 30 installations (at $30,000 
each) in the Midwest. But he adds, 
hopefully, that no product lasts forever 

AMC’s Isbrandt, however, plans a 
rigid quality control check: “We will 
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Here’s a billing short cut with RECORDAK 
Microfilming that every business can use! 


Imagine getting bills out without having to de- 
scribe and list each purchase . . . making the 
routine so easy that a clerk can handle accounts 
in a fraction of the time needed now. 

Here’s how picture-taking with a RECORDAK 
Microfilmer does this trick for thousands of busi- 
nesses—some like yours! Microfilming the sales 
or charge tickets ends need for lengthy descrip- 
tion of each item. Only the ticket total is posted 
to the bill—in some cases only the total for all 
tickets. Original tickets go out with bill to 
customer. 

Simple—and it works! Retail stores use this 


=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


Just feed documents into new Recorpak Portable Microfilmer and they’re photographed 





eth. 


Get your bills out 4 times as fast! 


system to bill charge-account customers . . . tele- 
phone companies to bill toll calls . . . oil com- 
panies to bill for deliveries. And the microfilm 
record provides an accurate reference file that’s 
easy to check with a RecorDAk Film Reader. 

New RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer pro- 
vides fast, convenient microfilming. Up to 15 
items photographed on 1¢ worth of film .. . up 
to 90 sales slips handled per minute. No skill 
needed. The Portable’s compact size and low 
weight (only 24 lbs.) make it easy to use wher- 
ever the work is. 


and returned in sequence. 
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Clty. State. 








* RECORDAK CORPORATION A-6 
e 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

° Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details 

° on new Recorbak Portable Microfilmer. 

. 

<i Name 

° Position 

: Company 

: Street 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
|FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-500 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Caroling 








Here’s the fluorescent 
with greater see-ability 
.»-LUSTRA JADE-LITES 


This double- ¢ . 
duty lamp , 
combines 

higher, 

glare-free 
blue-green 

output with 

the economy of 
extra-long life. 
JADE-LITE 

is the proven 
Lustra answer 

to the fatiguing 
strain of 


ordinary light 

in close-up work. 
There are 
JADE-LITES 

in all standard 
sizes. Send 

for details. 


Look how Lustra lead 
in products and service 


that save money! 





LUSTRA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-6, 32-33 47th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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actually open up samples from each 
batch—a goodly number daily.” 

e Spread?—Ford is currently eying 
stainless steel as a possibility for “‘life- 
time” exhaust systems if the demand 
becomes significant. But by 1962 use 
of ceramic coating could spread. AMC’s 
agreement with Walker and Bettinger 
involves exclusive rights for the first 
year only. After that Walker could sell 
to anyone. Unlike the usual “special 
device” agreement in the auto industry, 
AMC did not pay for either Walker’s 
or Bettinger’s tooling and developmental 
costs. 


Electronic Ear Guards 
Chicago Art Museum 


What is said to be the first and only 
electronic museum protection system 
in the world will be used to guard 
$170-million worth of irreplaceable 
treasures at the Chicago Art Institute. 
The system depends on sound waves 
to detect intrusion. 

Designed by Minnneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., the system consists 
of a sound transmitter, receiver, and 
motion detector in each room. The 
transmitter sends out sound waves at 
2,400 cycles per second; direct and 
reflected waves are picked up by the 
receiver. The motion detector senses 
any disturbance of the pattern and 
sends an alarm to a central station 

The frequency is short enough, savs 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, so that a small 
movement by a man (even the move 
ment of a finger, the Institute says) will 
trip the detection device, but not so 
short that every buzzing flv would cause 
an alarm. 

Five hundred of the “electronic sen- 
tries” will be installed in the Institute's 
200 rooms. Officials expect the cost to 
be made up “in a few years” through 
savings in insurance premiums, but 
they did not reveal the cost. 


Handy Around House 


The latest all-purpose tool designed 
to perform a variety of household 
chores is the Mighty-Moe, produced 
by the Moe Hoe Corp., Portland, Ore. 
Three interchangeable attachments pro- 
vide the versatility for this electrically 
powered handyman. A twin-brush at- 
tachment can be used for floor polish- 
ing; with a snap of the wrist, the user 
can replace this unit with either a 
rotary tiller for the garden or a trim- 
mer-edger for the lawn. 

The detachable power unit and han- 
dle, powered by a 4-hp. motor, weighs 
only 6 lb.; the three attachments weigh 
from 3 to 7 Ib. Price of the power unit 
and the attachments is about $80. END 
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On Page 97 
you saw the famous hands 


of ART WALL, Jr. 

% PGA’s choice for 
Golfer of the Year, 
Art Wall, Jr., was 
also top money win 
ner of 59. Yet, even 
when Mr. Wall’s 
hands aren’t holding 
a club, they perform miracles of 
everyday magic. For nearly every 
where they go . . . in almost every 
thing they do these famous 
hands like your own have the help 
of Robertshaw automatic 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co 
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THE TREND 





A Flexible Money Policy in Action 


The Federal Reserve’s decision to approve a re- 
duction in the discount rate charged member com- 
mercial banks on their borrowings from the central 
bank (page 25) is a wise and welcome action. There 
was nothing panicky about the move; it can be 
described more appropriately as preventive medi- 
cine. The money managers are simply acknowledg- 
ing that the immediate danger of inflation has 
passed and that the nation’s productive machine, 
which is now operating well below capacity, may 
need some stimulation. 

At the same time, the Fed is not convinced that 
inflation is permanently buried. The very fact that 
the reduction was initially made by only two banks 
suggests that there is some difference of opinion 
within the system. Although the others undoubt- 
edly will go along with the new rate, their delay 
implies that if conditions change the Fed will not 
hesitate to tighten credit once again. 

The Fed, however, can now afford to be less con- 
cerned about inflation because the government’s 
fiscal policy has taken a strong anti-inflationary turn 
—swinging from a deficit to a surplus. The Fed’s 
action, in turn, paved the way for the Treasury’s 
announcement this week that it was undertaking an 
advance refunding, offering holders of securities 
maturing in 1961 some new longer-term issues. This 
move will also have a generally anti-inflationary 
effect. 

After such a show of Fed-Treasury teamwork, the 
money managers obviously are not afraid that for- 
eign holders of dollar balances will take fright and 
start pulling their money out of the U.S. In fact, 
the Fed was so confident that it let the cut in the dis- 
count rate take effect just after the German central 
bank had announced a hike from 4% to 5%—a move 
which further widened the gap between rates here 
and abroad. 

However, the Fed might have been less willing to 
act if the German hike had nut been coupled with 
a move to prevent an inflow of short-term foreign 
deposits. In effect, this will halt any switch of funds 
from New York to Frankfurt in response to the 
wider spread of rates. Without such protection, the 
Fed might have hesitated. 

In any case, the fact remains that the balance of 
payments situation and the possibility of a run on 
the U.S. gold supply may cause the Fed real em- 
barrassment at some time in the future. 

The best defense against any such threat is to 
correct our balance of payments deficit and to main- 
tain world confidence in the stability of the dollar. 
This, of course, is not a task for monetary policy 
alone. But there are some things that the Fed could 
do now to minimize the danger that it will find its 
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hands tied at a critical moment in the future 

One step the money managers could consider is 
to relax the policy of dealing only in 91-day Treasury 
bills when they are buying or selling government 
securities for the purpose of extinguishing or creat- 
ing bank reserves. Ordinarily “bills only” is sound 
policy. But there are occasions when the Fed may 
need more elbow room. In such cases, the Open 
Market Committee should be free to deal in other 
securities. 

For example, if the Fed actually faced a domestic 
recession at the time of a strong European boom, a 
“bills usually” policy would allow it to lower long- 
term rates directly and thereby encourage borrow- 
ing at home. If it remained faithful to “bills only,” 
it might stimulate an exodus of short-term funds and 
start a run on gold. 

By its latest cut in the discount rate, the Fed has 
demonstrated that it is prepared to follow a truly 
flexible monetary policy in the months ahead. It 
would be wise to make this policy even more flexible 
by dropping all arbitrary restrictions on the way it 
is to be applied. 


"Strategy for Peace” 


The Arden House conference on “Strategy for 
Peace” (page 108) was a grim but rewarding ex- 
perience for the 130 U.S. leaders from many fields 
who participated in it. 

Until recently, there has been an understandable 
tendency for many Americans to look nervously 
aside from the terrible dangers that H-bombs and 
missiles have created for the survival of this nation 
and all other nations, or at least to plead ignorance 
and incompetence to deal with many of the tech- 
nical, military, and foreign policy aspects of the 
problem. The military strategists themselves have 
felt the necessity, for security reasons, of walling 
themselves off from open discussion of the awful 
responsibilities they have been carrying. But now— 
as the physicist Edward Teller has said—there are 
no secrets left. And the citizen, meeting with the 
specialist, must struggle to find generally agreed 
upon directions for U.S. national policy. 

Without public understanding and support, na- 
tional policymakers cannot get the resources they 
need to keep the nation secure. Nor can they make 
the moves required to counter the Communist threat 

The Arden House conference was a significant 
step toward the kind of informed public discussion 
that is essential if we are to devise a national 
strategy that meets all the tests—military, political, 
diplomatic, economic, legal, and psychological—put 
to it by the world of today. 
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Phones ringing ...co-workers chattering 


office tratlic scurrying to and fro 
of everyday office activity 


The hustle and bustle 
can put Key personnel on edge, sharply reduce their efficiency. Here 
key people with movable partitions by GF, and watch productivity rise 

are ol highest quality -asV to 


a solution. Isolate your 


GF movable partition: erect, easy to move or 


rearrange 
inexpensive, too. See for yourself. Call 


attractive and practical your nearest GF brancl 


or dealer, or write The General Fireproofing Company, Department B-38, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


| ENERAL 


‘ , BUSINESS FURNITURE 
Whether you're planning new offices or major remod- 
eling, it will pay you to consult GF Business Work 


| IREPROOFING 
Center specialists at the time you hire your arcl t 


lifect 
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STORAGE COLLEC! IO: 
How do you build a pier without peer-—one that can handle a big seaport’s traffic with- 
out usual high maintenance? This West Coast city’s authorities consulted many experts. But it was 
the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man—who suggested all-rubber fendering, opening the door to 
economical concrete construction. Result: a record 3,805 feet of Goodyear fendering went on this 
model 96-acre marine terminal. For over 2 years now, it’s cushioned the quay wall from shattering 
impacts— prevented damage to the ships’ plates—virtually eliminated maintenance cost. What's 
more, port management can expect at least 25 years of problem-free service from the G.T.M.’s 
rubber fenders—compared with a 15-year maximum life expectancy for wooden fendering. 


u rtesy Por f San D 
: 


*GOOD7YVYEAR 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@)-Specified 


Cylindrical Dock Fenders for protection 
against shock and crushing action 


| 
Time after time the G.T.M. is the man with the idea—and the product 
A Uncompressed 10” diameter | / —that solves the baffling problem. His dock fenders, for example, 


save users money in hundreds of marine and industrial applications. 
B Compressed to close bore, 5” diam- 


eter, under load of 8 tons per foot And this know-how is yours for the asking. Just contact him through 
your Goodyear Distributor—also your man for the best Hose, V-Belts, 
Conveyor Belts and other industrial products. Look under “Rubber 
Goods” or “Rubber Products” in the Yellow Pages or write Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


lots of good things come from Sat 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


C Compressed to % original diameter 
3's", under load of 60 tons per foot 
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